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ART. [I—MODERN GREECE. 
[CONCLUDED.] 


[In our last number we rather abruptly closed the history of Modern Greece 
with the bloodless revolution of the 15th September, 1843, the acquiescence of 
Otho in the conditions imposed upon him, and the restoration of order throughout 
the kingdom. At this point the subject is resumed. ] 


Tue wild Griziotis, “ the Pasha of Euboea,” as the Greeks called him, 
had, with his armed bands, taken possession of Chalkis, where he scorn- 
fully imprisoned all the foreign officials. In the meantime the muni- 
cipal councils of sixty towns and villages transmitted to the capital 
their acts approving and adopting the constitution. A new ministry 
was formed of the principal leaders of the revolution. Kolettis, 
Mavrokordatos, Trikoupis and Metaxds were recalled from their foreign 
missions, and a national assembly was decreed to be elected, and to 
meet at Athens on the 20th of November. 

This important event was looked for with great anxiety. The 
moderation of the Greek people on the 15th September did not last ; 
the violent party-spirit soon broke loose again, and disgraceful dis- 
turbanees followed in quick succession. The first consequence of the 
catastrophe was the giving way of all restraints of order and obedi- 
ence ; foreigners employed were insulted and wounded ; the mountain 
robbers suddenly re-appeared, and English travelers were again, for 
the first time in ten years, attacked and plundered at Megara, on the 
isthmus of Corinth, nay, even on the high-road between Athens and 
the Pireus. All these convulsions were produced by the rivalry 
and ambition of the seven leaders, who, on their occupying the execu- 
tive authority, grasped at the few thousand drachms they found in the 
treasury, in order to pay the numerous warriors, who, from all parts, 
hurried to the capital to get employment. The foreign officers, pro- 
fessors, artists, and others employed, even the household servants of 
the king, were dismissed, and soon after left Greece. Many dis- 
tinguished men were treated with unsparing animosity, and the hate 
which the Greeks had shown toward the strangers they soon turned 
against their own countrymen. Rhallis, Khristidis, and the other 
deposed ministers, were accused of attempting a re-action, and were 
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exiled to the islands, The king’s Greek adjutants, the brave Gen- 
nceos Kolokotronis and Tzravellas, were insulted by the multitude, 
but succeeded at last, with their drawn swords, to force their way to 
the British men-of-war in the Pireeus. Nor did the jealousy of 
the victorious party stop with the overthrow of the supposed roy- 
alists; it soon turned with still greater virulence against the most 
zealous declaimers of liberty and constitution, the elegant and in- 
fluential Phanariotes, who having deserted the government by whom 
they rose, were now infatuated enough to believe that they had at 
once got the reins and the whip into their own hands. A few days 
after the September scene I met the lively poet, Alexander Soutzos, 
in the street. The Phanariote looked proudly, and called out to me 
from afar: “ Ca ira bien, nous avons déja la constitution toute faite 
dans la poche !”—(All comes on nicely, we have already the con- 
stitution ready-made in our pocket)—and alas! a fortnight later the 
admired poet, who in a witty, satirical poem had called the National 
Assembly “a herd of long-eared jacks,” was publicly ill-treated by 
the populace, and obliged to fly to France. 

The popular movement immediately took a turn quite contrary 
to the intentions and hopes of the Russian party, which thus suf- 
fered ridicule and defeat. Instead of obtaining the forced abdication 
of King Otho, which was the principal object they had in view, they 
had been the tools of men more clever than themselves. A liberal 
constitution had now been granted, which it never could have been 
their aim to obtain, but which had only served as a mask for their 
secret intrigues and Russian aspirations. Thus, then, the fruits of the 
September night were lost to Russia, whose embLassador, M. de Kata- 
kasi, having been outwitted by the crafty Cretan, Kalergis, and his pa- 
triotic colleagues, had the deep mortification to see his machinations 
exposed to the merriment of those Greeks, who had pocketed the 
thousands of rubles with which they had been bribed. The total 
failure of the perfidious politics of Russia was of course thrown 
on the shoulders of the unhappy envoy, as being an indiscretion of 
his own. A fulminating ukase of the Emperor Nicholas openly dis- 
owned the proceedings of his minister, and tendered him his dismissal 
from the imperial service. 

On the 23d of November a Russian steam-frigate anchored in the Pi- 
reeus, on which he embarked for the Black Sea. Yet his exemption 
from punishment on his return to Russia, gives full evidence of his 
not having dived into the Greek conspiracy on his own responsibility, 
but by direct orders from the autocrat himself. 

Kalergis, in the mean time, was the hero of the day.* As comman- 
der-in-chief of the army, he succeeded, by indefatigable activity, to re- 
store order and obedience in the capital. In his address to the Hel- 
lenic people of the 16th September he says: “ We have removed the 





* Kalergis, having been taken prisoner by Reshid-Pasha in the disastrous battle of the 
Pirzeus, on the 6th of May, 1827. was saved by the influence of General Church, but had 
his ears cut off by the Turks. The Bavarians afterwards mocked at the earless hero; 
but Kalergis answered with a laugh, “ Better u cropped Cretan than a long-eared Ba- 
varian !"’ 
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obstacles which separated the throne from the nation. Foreigners no 
longer surround our king, and the representatives of the people are 
already assembling. Thus our wishes and prayers have been accom- 
plished. Nothing more is needed that we may enjoy peace and 
good order, but to persuade the most unbelieving of our adversaries 
that our contest has been only excited by the honorable desire for the 
welfare of the state.” 

The elections went on all over Greece ; it was indeed a time of the 
greatest excitement. Inthe Morea, they caused serious disturbances, It 
came to blows in Kalavrita, where several chiefs were killed ; nowhere 
would the minority yield to the majority ; each party therefore sent off 
their own deputies to Athens, often accompanied by well-armed 
retainers, The first task of the assembly was a difficult one; 
because it had to verify the legal authority of the delegates, and re- 
ject a great number as illegally chosen. In ancient Athens, the citi- 
zens used to hold their public assemblies on the Pnyx, the high hill 
westward of the Acropolis, where the ruins are still seen of the plat- 
form and the pulpit of the orators. During the revolutionary war 
Congress united at Argos in 1821, in the immense theatre cut 
out of the solid rock of the Larissa or Acropolis, where the pic- 
turesque groups, seated around, presented a most beautiful spectacle, 

In 1843 the National Assembly, or Ethnosyneleusis, as the Greeks 
called it, occupied a large octagonal hall in the old palace, which for- 
merly had served the triple purpose of a ball-room, a Roman Catholic 
Chapel for King Otho and his Bavarians, and a Lutheran Church for 
Queen Amelia, and nearly 300 members of the Protestant commu- 
nity of Athens. It was now suitably fitted out for the occasion, and 
decorated with white and purple drapery, and the portraits of the 
most distinguished characters from the war of independence. Pa- 
nutzos Notards, of Trikala, (Corinth,) was elected president. This 
venerable old man was 105 years of age, but showed an activity 
and intelligence which seemed incredible for a centogenarian! What 
times and changes had he witnessed! and through what terrible 
dangers had he carried his amiable and wealthy family! He was, 
however, assisted by four vice-presidents, the chiefs of the nation, 
Mavrokordatos, Kolettis, Metaxas, and Trikoupis—of whom the 
three first were the leaders of the English, French and Russian 
parties. 

Since the eventful night of the 15th September, King Otho, keep- 
ing entirely aloof from affairs, had shown the most open sincerity, 
and had gained the good-will and confidence of all parties. On 
the 20th November he opened the Ist session of the assembly, in 
person, with a short and simple, but yet powerful speech of his own 
composition, which was received with satisfaction : 


“T appear in the midst of you,” he said, “ with the pleasing persuasion 
that this assembly will become the herald of happiness to our beloved 
Greece. From the very first establishment of the monarchy many liberal 
institutions have been founded, with the object of preparing the way for 
the introduction of a definite constitution. Free municipal institutions, pro- 
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vincial councils, trial by jury, were the precursors of the representative 
government in Hellas. We are now to place the key-stone of the edifice 
by the introduction of a full and liberal constitution. Let us unite our ef- 
forts for the establishment of a fundamental law, conformable to the true 
wants and circumstances of the state, and adapted to advance and secure 
the real interests of each. Yes, let wisdom and justice reign in all their 
force, and let the common tie of love unite us all. Confiding in your enlight- 
ened patriotism, I open this assembly: may the blessing of God make 
it propitious and advantageous to Greece! Her prosperity is my desire— 
is my glory.” 


Under loud acclamations King Otho left the hall, and the National 
Assembly immediately began the great work of the Constitution. 
Yet the hatred and violence of the parties still threatened with dis- 
orders ; all the avenues of the Hall of Assembly were guarded by 
detachments of mounted lancers. In the entry, some officers, com- 
manding a strong guard of infantry, were stopping the deputies, and 
ordering them to depose their weapons, pistols, sabres and daggers, 
which were given back to them at the close of the sitting. In another 
apartment was arranged a lesche, where the members during the long 
sittings would refresh themselves with the indispensable paper-ci- 
gars, coffee, and wine. In the interior hall, a line of fierce-looking 
gendarmes, with fixed bayonets, kept up a separation between the 
deputies and the boisterous spectators, who could hardly be hindered 
from taking an active part in the discussions, The hall was crowded 
with the 130 members from the different parts of Greece; nay, the 
ultra liberal party had even their representatives from Turkey, from 
Smyrna, Crete, Thessaly, Macedonia, and Epirus, the conquest 
of which they were dreaming. All these martial and fine-looking 
men were dressed in their beautiful national costumes; the Rume- 
liote mountaineer, in his snow-white kilt and the shaggy capote hang- 
ing down from his shoulder; the islander, in his Turkish jacket, 
richly laced with silk, and wide trowsers—some old men, even, 
in the long caftan and broad sash—all with the dashing red 
skull cap—the jfessi—and the blue silk tassel, giving a picturesque 
and lively aspect to the eminently interesting scene. ‘The foreigners, 
officers, secretaries, professors, physicians, artists, had all been dis- 
missed from the royal service, and native Greeks placed temporarily 
in their situations, but they had free access to the assembly, and the 
Greek rulers, even with some irony, sent them tickets for the sittings 
of the deputies, as if calling on them to come on and admire the 
exuberant flow of national eloquence and talent! Thus, I, too, 
found an opportunity to be present at many of those curious scenes, 
which I shall attempt to describe. Among the mass of deputies—or 
Plirexousii, as the Greeks call them~—were certainly some excellent 
orators, but they were few; these spoke in the beautiful modern 
Hellenic; while the greater number went on in their nearly unintel- 
ligible jargon, and many did not speak at all. The learned orators, 
in their imitation of Demosthenian eloquence, were continually inter- 
rupted by the illiterate members from Mount Pindus and Agrafa, 
calling out, “Stop, affendi! stop! speak plain Romaic! we do not 
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understand this hotch-potch!” Nay, the terrible Grivas would some- 
times jump on his seat, and in a thundering voice taunt them as 
“ Bavarians, who could not speak their mother tongue !” 

The celebrated Athenian lawyers, Petzalis, Zographos, Dukas, and 
others, took the lead, and began the discussion with French rhetoric and 
exaggeration, describing the tumult in which the poet Soutzos had been 
boxed on the ears by the pallikars, and denouncing that “ public safety 
did no longer exist in the seat of liberty, the city of Minerva!!” This 
called forth an outburst of indignation or laughter, when Count Me- 
taxas, now Minister of the Interior, dressed in an out-worn, shabby 
coat and a dirty red cap, arose and answered in his corrupt Corfiote 
dialect, “Gentlemen, what happened, you know; we shall take care 
to do better for the future.” But the joke did not end there ; a dash- 
ing young Hydriote, Damianos, (formerly a humble secretary of 
Count Armansperg,) sprang forward, and made a most flowery and 
affected speech in the French style, maintaining in the face of all 
Hellas, the liberty of the poets, and of the press, that holy palladium of 
the most ancient and glorious of nations, and moved for the personal 
sanctity and inviolability of the members of the National Assembly. 
He was supported by Dr. Petzalis, who, in the most delightful man- 
ner, quoted many passages from the old French Revolution, so that 
the hall re-echoed with the Marats, Dantons, and Robespierres of old 
—and to the still greater amusement of the audience, an old shaggy 
Moreote exclaimed in his harsh dialect : 

“ What the devil are ye all wrangling about! Who can here 
maintain the personal safety of Congress, when two of our own mem- 
bers, Paikos and Klonaris, were thrashed in the street yesterday by the 
mob, and had their houses burnt down over their heads!!!” 

The whole assembly now rose, and began to speak at the same 
time, in spite of the “ting-tang” of the silver bell, which the vice- 
president, Mavrokordatos, was ringing, in his despair calling out for 
“ the order of the day !” 

In the midst of the tumult, old Makry-Yannis, the Athenian, in 
his coarse white woolen jacket, waved violently with his hand, and 
succeeding in quieting down the noisy people, he roared forth : “ Stop, 
affendades, stop, I say; there shall be no order of the day until 
the pallikars of the war have obtained eighteen deputies to represent 
the interests of the old arms,” (dia ta armata ta palea.) 

It is impossible to describe the excitement and the tumultuous 
scene that followed on this most dangerous proposition. The pallikars, 
from every part of the hall, from the floor, the tribunes and galleries, 
who, no doubt, had been fully instructed by Makry-Yannis, rose with 
menacing gestures and outstretched fists. With loud acclamations 
they supported the motion; “ they had shed their hearts’ blood in 
the holy combat for the salvation of the country—while the drones 
—(kiphines)—had robbed them of their honey! They demanded 
money, titles and estates.” A pale-faced beardless Chiote, resem- 
bling a Hamburg Jew, opposed the motion, supporting the inviolable 
rights of the peaceable citizens—of commerce and industry —“ here in 
Athens, here in the presence of all Europe—of all the world!” But 
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this only augmented the uproar. The warriors cried, “Down with 
that drone ; down with the Phanariote ! the mercenary foreigner ; he, 
too, wants to suck our blood!” A robber-captain—a true Klepht— 
from the Morea, jumping up on his chair, began to beat his breast 
and tear open his jacket, in order to make a show of his wounds and 
scars! Many members now stole out of the hall to smoke their 
paper cigars in the ante-room; the gendarmes mustered their arms 
and drew up in line. A number of our young Greek officers from 
the military college in the Pireeus were standing around, and hay- 
ing been themselves drilled to discipline and order, they immediate- 
ly showed their disgust at the insubordinate pretensions of the savage 
and ignorant mountaineers. “Down with the Klephts,” they 
cried, “ their time has past.” 


Tempora mutantur 
Et nos mutamur in illis! 


The rising generation had already a powerful voice. The violent 
scene continued from ten o’clock in the morning till five in the after- 
noon. The crowds outside remained watching the progress of the 
startling question; the moderate party, however, got the upper 
hand. The motion of Makry-Yannis was lost; and fully exhausted, 
but proud of its victory, the assembly at last adjourned, amidst the 
shouts of the Athenian citizens. 

Such is the picture of the opening of the Syneleusis in November, 
1843. Many similar scenes followed, in which the selfishness and 
illiberality of the different parties, of the old warriors and the bigoted 
clergy, who strained every nerve to keep up their influence, were to 
be seen in their full and glaring colors, but they all give the brightest 
evidence of the sound judgment and admirable tact of the great body 
of the Greek nation, who went victoriously out of this political 
alembic a few months later. 

The most difficult question which, at that time, seemed to threaten 
the court and capital with real danger, in spite of the energetic dis- 
positions of Colonel Kalergis, was that of Hellenic nationality or 
citizenship. 

The sittings continued to be stormy ; and, by some intrigue of 
the Moreotes, the most illiberal decision was finally adopted. Thus 
the new constitution excluded from public service all Greeks who 
were not born within the narrow limits of the present pigmy king- 
dom of Hellas !—although by far the greatest part of men of talent 
and education were Heterochtones, or Greeks, from other parts without 
the frontiers, from Turkey, Russia or Austria, who had hurried to 
free Greece either during the war of independence or after its termi- 
nation, in order to take their part in the reorganization of that dis- 
tracted country, Nearly all the lawyers, physicians and literary 
men belonged to this class ; and twenty professors of the Othonian 
University, at Athens, were, according to this unjust article of the 
constitution, to be dismissed from their chairs, while only one 
Greek professor out of the whole number happened to be a born 
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Moreote, and consequently an Autochton, or native of Greece. 
Such a regulation would have been the ruin of the newly-established 
university, and of the excellent organization of the tribunals of the 
kingdom, which, with so great care and discrimination, had been 
instituted by Chevalier de Maurer. The ingratitude and narrow- 
minded egotism of such a law in a country, which had the greatest 
need of the joint effort of all her educated and intelligent sons to 
make a stand against the barbarity and ignorance of the lawless war- 
riors and bigoted clergy, was felt by every impartial man; and yet 
the violent party-spirit of the time got the better, and the law passed 
by the joint majority of the numerous deputies from the Morea. 
All Greeks who were not born in the kingdom, and all foreign Phil- 
hellenes who had arrived in Greece later than the battle of Petra, 
on the Copaic Lake in Boeotia, in 1828, were to be considered as 
having no pretensions to be provided for by the state. They were 
to give up their offices to native Greeks and be dismissed from the 
public service. Yet the pernicious effects of this decree were in part 
neutralized by the remarkable amendment of the brave General 
Theodoros Grivas, from Acarnania, He suddenly rose, and, in a 
simple and pithy discourse, proposed that men of science and litera- 
ture, as well as artists, should be excepted from that sweeping law. 
This amendment touched the better feelings of the Greeks; it was 
received with acclamation ; it saved the honor of the national assem- 
bly, and prevented the ruin of the literary establishments of the 
young kingdom. The statute of nationality thus in the practice be- 
came circumscribed to the military and the ministerial departments, 
while several foreign literary men and artists were replaced in their 
offices during the subsequent liberal ministry of Kolettis. 

During the whole period of the debates on the constitution, 
Athens remained in a continual state of alarm. Colonel Kalergis 
and the Athenian garrison were day and night engaged in putting 
down boisterous assemblies or seditious demonstrations, and suc- 
ceeded, by their discipline and vigilance, to secure the safety of the 
royal family and the capital. Bands of robbers, descending from the 
mountains, committed depredations on the frontiers, and were with 
some difficulty dispersed and driven back into Turkey. Four line-of- 
battle ships, British and French, with several steam-frigates, were 
anchored within the port of the Pirgeus, ready on the first signal to 
land a strong body of marines and sailors, with eighteen field-pieces, 
for the support of the king and government at Athens. But the 
thunderstorm passed over. On the 30th of March, 1844, the king 
accepted, and swore to the constitution. The Constituent Assembly 
had thus happily terminated its labors to the satisfaction of the 
throne and the people. Its session had lasted four months, from 
November 20, 1843, to March 30, 1844, and may, upon the whole, be 
considered as highly honorable to Greece. The first excitement of 
the insurrection in September having passed away, and the irregu- 
larly elected deputies been ejected, the discussions of the Chamber 
became more quiet, and were mostly circuniscribed to the leading 
points of the constitution itself. Men of such talents as Kolettis, 
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Trikoupis and Mavrokordatos therefore succeeded in introducing order 
and regularity. Many of the Greek deputies, though illiterate, and 
unprepared for public oratory, soon began to form themselves into 
eloquent speakers by the natural pliancy and versatility of their genius, 
The ease and self-possession with which the mountaineers then would 
arise and speak some few words to the point, did not fail to strike 
the foreign embassadors present with astonishment and admiration. 
If, therefore, we compare the Greek Constituent Assembly of 1843- 
’44, with those which afterwards sprang up in Frankfort, Berlin and 
Vienna in 1848, and instead of establishing union, harmony and 
order, only tended to spread dissensions, disorder and rebellion, by 
their absurd revivals and their headlong encroachments on the prero- 
gative of the executive governments, we certainly cannot but express 
our satisfaction with the innate tact of the Greeks, which prompted them 
to reject all desultory motions and dangerous firebrands which often 
were thrown in, and to keep up an austere and determined spirit of 
business, constantly directed to the main point in question—the 
fundamental laws of the young state. Atthe same time they showed 
their acknowledgment of the sincere intentions of King Otho; they 
often expressed their esteem for the personal character of the young 
sovereign ; his remarks and proposed alterations in the constitu- 
tion scheme were, with peculiar delicacy, discussed within closed 
doors, and the replies agreed upon the next day read over in the 
public sittings. 

Another highly interesting subject is the astonishing progress which 

the modern Greek language had made. This we discover by com- 
* paring tlie text of the constitution of 1844 with the-earlier legislations 
of Argos, Astros and Treezen, twenty years earlier. The former is 
written in a noble language, which, for terse perspicuity and accuracy 
of definitions, will challenge comparison with any similar document 
in the world. 

According to the constitution of March 30, 1844, the person of the 
king is sacred and inviolable—his ministers being responsible ; he 
enjoys all the usual rights and prerogatives of constitutional mon- 
archies, 

The legislative power is exercised collectively by the king through 
his ministers, the chamber and the senate. All laws and regulations 
regarding the annual budgets, the income and expenditure of the 
state, &c., shall first be brought before and voted by the chamber. 
Both the chamber and the senate are to meet by right on the Ist 
(13th) of November every year, and the duration of each session will 
last for at least two months. The law election is liberal, but certain 
qualifications are required for the representatives. They are elected 
triennially, and their number cannot be less than eighty. They must 
have completed their 30th year, and receive, whilst in performance of 
their duties, from the public treasury 250 drachms, or 41 dollars 75 
cents in monthly allowance during the sitting of the assembly. The 
king appoints senators for life, their number is twenty-seven; but 
may be increased with the consent of the chamber. They must have 
completed their 40th year, and have distinguished themselves in the 
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service of Greece. Their allowance is 500 drachms or 85 dollars 25 
cents per month whilst sitting. The Orthodox Church of Greece is 
united in its doctrinal union with the Patriarchal Church of Constan- 
tinople, but it is self-independent, or autokepholos, and exercises its 
supreme powers within itself, independently of the Eastern Church, 
and is governed by a holy synod of bishops, thus cutting short all the 
intrigues of the Constantinopolitan and Russian clergy, which have 
exercised sucha pernicious influence on the Ionian Islands, and brought 
the English government into continual difficulties. 

The press was given free, and censorship interdicted ; trial by jury 
was retained from the earlier institutions, but extended to all political 
offences, as well as to those of the press, One of the most impor- 
tant provisions of the constitution at that time, was the succession 
of the throne, which was only to be given to a Greek orthodox 
prince—no doubt, with the intention of excluding the Bavarian 
family, and making the people proclaim a Russian prince. 

The ceremony itself took place in the octagonal hall of the old 
palace, and is described as being beautiful and touching in the 
highest degree. I was myself absent in Syria at the time, but letters 
from my Athenian friends describe the brilliant scene; more than 
7,000 persons were crowding the hall and its avenues; the young 
king, with his charming Amelia, was received with enthusiastic ac- 
clamations, and when he had taken the oath of the constitution, and 
declared the Constituent Assembly dissolved, the members and 
thousands of citizens spontaneously accompanied the lovely couple 
back to their residence, and gave nine tremendous cheers, which rang 
back from the mountains. Greece had become a constitutional king- 
dom! So far all went on smoothly, far beyond expectation, but 
now the great difficulty arose at once—the practical application of 
the new system, at a time of great pecuniary distress, when the in- 
surrectionary movement in the provinces, and the grasping hands of 
the revolutionary seven men, had deprived government of the last 
few thousand dollars which the Bavarian camarilla had left in the 
treasury. 

The first legislative chamber was then elected in July. In the 
mean time, the greatest anxiety prevailed in Athens among all the 
politicians to know if the constitution really could work among the 
conflicting parties. The leading men, of course, were al] hanging 
around King Otho, making low bows, and fair promises, in order to 
get his orders for putting together the first responsible ministry. 

Otho, no doubt, sincerely wished to make the new form of gov- 
ernment a reality; but he had a difficult task to perform, in order to 
choose his ministry among men who enjoyed the confidence of the 
nation. By the strenuous exertions of the British embassador, Sir 
Edmund Lyons, the first constitutional ministry was taken from the 
English party, with Alexander Mavrokordatos at the head of the 
administration. But this triumph was short-lived ; it lasted only four 
months—from the 13th of April to the 17th of August, 1844. Ko- 
lettis, the most popular man in Greece, refused to support his old 
rival, and formed a secret coalition with Count Metaxds of the Rus- 
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sian party, This strong opposition at the very outset exasperated the 
haughty Mavrokordatos. In order to strengthen his own adminis- 
tration, he, in the most arbitrary and unconstitutional manner, dis- 
missed a multitude of state officers, and filled their places with his 
own partisans. By these precipitate and violent measures, he soon 
lost his long-acquired reputation, in spite of the high-sounding and 
applauding dispatches of Sir Edmund to the British government.— 
Kolettis wielded the dangerous firebrand of the press; Theodoros 
Grivas flew to arms, and calling together his wild clansmen, the 
Klephties spread rebellion and devastation through Atolia and Acar- 
nania. Having been defeated in several skirmishes against the royal 
troops, he, with a safe-conduct, returned to Athens. But on his re- 
ceiving notice from the French embassador at the Pirseus, that 
Mavrokordatos intended to take him prisoner by treachery, he fled 
on board a French frigate, which carried him to Egypt. A tumult 
broke out at Athens on the 23d of June, which could only be quelled 
by the energetic measures of Colonel Kalergis. The greatest obsta- 
cle to the ministry of Mavrokordatos were the unfavorable elections 
for the next assembly. The prime minister moved every stone by 
bribery and corruption, by threats and open violence, to secure the 
votes in favor of the English party. Bloodshed was frequent at Ka- 
lavrita and other places, in the Morea. Kalergis was put forward as 
a ministerial candidate for the Chamber of Deputies, in direct viola- 
tion of the new constitution, which as yet only existed on paper.— 
Yet the most extraordinary scene occurred at Patree in Achaia. There 
the minister of justice attempted, by means of the chorophylakes 
or gendarmes, to force the inhabitants to elect him as their deputy. 
A letter written by himself, ordering the officers to make use of mili- 
tary violence to secure his election, fell into the hands of the oppo- 
sition. In triumph it was carried to King Otho, and soon made pub- 
lic by the press. It excited a peal of indignation, which sounded the 
knell of the Mavrokordatian administration. Otho had never had 
any confidence in the proud Phanariote; he now became an aversion 
to the king ; but the great difficulty was how to reconcile the parties 
by a change in the ministry, The “ entente cordiale”’ between the 
French and British cabinets, at that time, made the obsequious 
M. de Piscatory attempt to employ his influence to support Mavrokor- 
datos, and thus to preserve the appearance of a friendly union of the 
French and English parties. Kolettis was to take part in the govern- 
ment; but that shrewd statesman soon discovered that the English 
party had already suffered a total shipwreck in the public opinion, 
and that the hour had arrived for him, at the head of his numerous 
followers, and of the malcontents who had lost office, to stand for- 
ward as the champion of the constitution. The parties came to 
a pitched battle at Athens on the 17th of August. Kalergis called 
on the troops in vain; they refused to interfere; the gendarmes ad- 
vanced, but they were routed by the armed multitude. Inthe midst 
of the struggle, King Otho suddenly appeared on horseback, and 
order and obedience were instantly restored. This tumult in Athens 
gave the death-blow to the ministry, and to the military sway of 
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Kalergis. The Constantinopolitan Heterochton, Mavrokordatos, now 
gave way to the Autochton or native Rumeliote, Johannis Kolettis ;— 
the minister resigned, and the commandant of Athens, the favorite 
hero of September, was, by one of those sudden reversions of public 
opinion, scorned and insulted by the Athenian people, like The- 
mistocles and Phocion of old, and foreed to seek a refuge in Corfu, 
and Jater in England, where he remained for several years in perfect 
retirement from the political movements of the day. 

Kolettis was more successful. Among all the Greek statesmen, 
he was the only one who combined integrity of character and un- 
ceasing activity with the most sincere desire of promoting the hap- 
piness of the nation and of strengthening the throne. Johannis Ko- 
lettis was a Rumeliote from Mount Agrafa, who had studied medicine 
at Pisa, in Tuscany ; and later, appeared with brilliant success as the 
leader of the liberal party in Greece, after the death of Count Capo 
d'Istrias, in 1831. It was no doubt a most unhappy idea of the gov- 
ernment of Count Armansperg to send off this able and popular man as 
Greek embassador in France, whence he did not return until after 
the revolution of September. 

In spite of the hostility of the English and Russian party, of the 
intrigues of Sir Edmund Lyons, and the defamatory articles of his 
Secretary, Mr. Griffith, in the Morning Chronicle,* Kolettis wielded 
with vigor the mace of office for three years, until his sudden death 
op the 12th Sept., 1847. He enjoyed the full confidence of the king 
and the nation. But he had a hard stand against the systematic per- 
secution of Lord Palmerston and the party-spirit in Greece itself, fo- 
mented and strengthened by foreign intrigues. The old pallikars, who, 
after the dissolution of the phalanx, had again become the scourge of 
Greece, either turned robbers in the mountains, or they raised openly 
the banner of rebellion against Kolettis. Thus broke out that short 
but sanguinary contest of the old Griziotis, the lion of Eubcea, who 
nevertheless was quickly surrounded by the regular troops of gov- 
ernment, commanded by Grivas, and after a smart engagement on the 
hills of Alliveri, in which he lost an arm, he was defeated and forced 
to flee to Smyrna, where he died of his wounds, 

This resistance on the part of the mountaineers, the intrigues in the 
Chamber, the arrogant demands of the Great Powers, pressing poor 
Greece to pay the enormous dividends of a loan, the third series of 
which had never been paid, made the unhappy premier adopt several 
violent measures little calculated to pacify the parties, or to econo- 
mize the resources of the state. Yet, on the other hand, has his ad- 
ministration, by impartial Greeks, been considered as the most just and 
active siuce the day of independence. Kolettis was the liberal pro- 








* The Morning Chronicle says, Oct., 1847—“ Colettis was the willing tool of the 
corruptive influence of bad men!! The word ‘Colettis’ is but a symbolic representation of 
the pernicious system followed by the ministry over which he presided: it is an hiero- 
glyphie engraven on the broken pillar of the Greek Constitution,” &c . It is a melanchol 
act, that tae continual, most unjust, and most absurd attacks on Greece in the Britis 
papers have found many uncritical believers in this country of free and independent re- 
search. 
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tector of the University of Athens, of the colleges and schools in the 
provinces, which would have gone entirely to ruins, without the ne- 
cessary support of the minister; the same care was extended to the 
monuments of the Acropolis and the lower city, where interesting 
excavations were undertaken. 

Kolettis was suffering from a cancer; the disgusts which the oppo- 
sition party causéd him, by thwarting his best intentions, augmented 
the evil: it suddenly became mortal. Kolettis called for King Otho, 
The interview was touching. The court and the citizens of Athens 
followed the hearse of their brave and regretted statesman to his sep- 
ulchre on the banks of the Ilissus, where he reposes side by side with 
Theodoros Kolokotronis, who with his sabre in the derveni of Corinth, 
gained that independence for Hellas, to the development of which 
Kolettis devoted his entire life. 

The virtuous Ipsariote, Admiral Konstantinos Kanaris, now 
formed a new cedinet. But neither the ignorant Tzravel!las, nor 
the active Dr. Glarakis, nor the blustering Khristidis, (of un- 
happy memory from 1843!) was able to steer the bark of the 
state clear of the rocks. From one difficulty Greece got into another. 
Though she was prudent enough to take no part in the juvenile pranks 
of her western neighbors in 1848-9, and enjoyed both tranquillity, and 

a steady, though creeping progress, in industry, cultivation, and com- 
merce, in spite of intriguing embassadors and calumniating newspa- 
pers—yet the old blunders of the Bavarian rule, and the spirited 
resistance of Kolettis against British encroachments, soon made 
oe Hellas smart under the long-nourished wrath and thundering 

ostility of Lord Palmerston in 1850. The narrow space allowed to 
us in the valuable Review of our distinguished editor, Prof. De Bow, 
does not permit us to give the details of his unjust and arrogant at- 
tack on Greece; the facts are before the public. The small islands of 
Cabrera and Sapienza, lying under the coast of Peloponnesus, were de- 
manded by England, quite contrary to former treaties and the law of 
nations. The claim of Col. Finlay, of an exorbitant indemnification 
for his grounds on the Ilissus, was as unjust, because the Greek Govern- 
ment had, before the removal of the Capital from Nauplion to Athens, 
in 1834, already beforehand stipulated the sums it intended to pay 
for lots which might be required for the use of the state; and, last of 
all, the pretensions of the Portuguese banker, Mr. Pacifico, were in 
the highest degree absurd and ridiculous, as it has been sufficiently 
proved by the papers lately published by the Portuguese government. 

We shall, therefore, only add that King Otho’s government, with 
the weighty interference of France and Russia, showed a prudent 
moderation and integrity of conduct, highly honorable to that small 
and depressed nation. It would be in vain to deny that the sanguine 
hopes of Europe and America, during the heroical resistance of the 
Greeks in the war of independence, have not been fulfilled. Yet the 
main cause of the slow progress of that country lies in the maimed 
and crippled condition in which the decimated nation at last escaped 
from the fangs of the Turks, The tender solicitude of the Great 
Powers deprived the Greek people of all those fertile provinces of 
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their heroical brethren, who, by a union under the banner of liberty, 
might have given strength and resources to the new state. The Ionian 
Islands, Crete, Rhodes, Samos, Chios, Thessaly, Macedonia, and Epirus 
(Albania,) the richest and most populous parts of Greece, were again 
riveted to the horns of the crescent; and by transforming the deso- 
lated Livadia and Morea, with its 500,000 inhabitants, its barren 
mountains, desolated plains, and destroyed cities and villages, into a 
European kingdom, with king, court, expensive administration, army 
and navy, the real cause was laid to that feverish yet lingering 
existence between life and death, which no doubt may stil] continue 
for some years, and may not give way to a new pulsation, before the 
thunders of the Russian myriads are heard peeling from the distant 
shores of the Bosphorus. That day will certainly come. Greeks, 
Albanians, Bosnians, Servians and Bulgarians—all are awaiting that 
day of decision which may prepare a new page for the history of the 
Orient.* 





* Letters, which lately have arrived from Zante and Athens, corroborate to a remarkable 
degree the above views taken in our article, and prove that the Greek Constitution of 30th 
March, 1844, does not work, in the midst of contending parties, and selfish, ambitious 
individuals, who neutralize the honest but circumscribed activity of King Otho’s govern- 
ment. A new conspiracy has been plotted in Athens—not like that of September, 1843, 
in order to overthrow the absolute rule of Otho; no, quite en the contrary—to do away 
with the Constitution, and once more to put the reins of the government in the hands of 
the sovereign. 

The dissatisfaction with the chambers and the different Greek cabinets which have 
followed since the death of Kolettis in 1847, has long ago spread through the country. 
The conspirators had chosen the first day of Lent for the execution of their plan. On 
that day an annual popular festival takes place around one of the most splendid monu- 
ments of antiquity, the gigantic group of columns of the Temple of Jupiter Olympus, 
situated on the plain, east of Athens, near the dry river-bed of the Ilissus. On that day 
all the inhabitants of Athens, from the oldest to the youngest, turn out and wend their 
way to the beautiful platform of the sanctuary of their forefathers, where the tables are 
spread beneath the lofty columns, and feasting, singing, and dancing, occupy the lively 
Athenians to a late hour at night. 

The pallikars from the Turkish war sometimes give King Otho a banquet beneath the 
Olympian Temple-ruins—one of the most romantic and picturesque spectacles that can 
be seen, It was during the orgies of this truly national féte that the royalist conspirators 
had the intention of giving the signal, and profiting by the excitement of the crowd, to 
carry them along with the shouts of “ Long life to King Otho—down with the constitu- 
tiun—down with the party-men!’’ But a sudden thunder-storm inundating the plain in 
the morning, drove the masses early back to the city, and the synomote, therefore, were 
obliged to organize something like a riot, and, in order to render it more effectual, they dis- 
tributed letters among the officers of the troops in garrison at Athens, informing them that 
a great popular movement was in preparation, which, being in favor of the monarchy, 
they requested them to support it with the gendarmes and regulars, by joining the mili. 
tary to the people, asin 1843!!! Yet some of the officers, instead of keeping the secret to 
themselves, made instantly a show of patriotism by appearing in the Chamber of Deputies 
with their letters, when a violent discussion took place, and, on the motion of a Maniote 
deputy, Komoundourakis, severe measures were taken in order to defend the constitution 
of the country. 
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ART. II.—TAXATION AND REVENUES, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 


PART I,——-OF THE ATHENIANS, 


Tue peninsula of Attica, separated from the rest of Greece, on one 
side by ranges of mountains, and washed on the others by the Saronic 
Gulf and the A°gean Sea, was little exposed to those incursions in 
quest of plunder, so prevalent in the earlier ages. The inhabitants, 
thus relieved from the certainty and the apprehension of impending 
dangers, had leisure for the pursuits of husbandry, and for the culti- 
vation of the arts of peace. Accordingly, Athens, froma small and 
rude settlement, under the lead of Cecrops, in a series of years be- 
came the centre of opulence, civilization and refinement. Soon the 
science of government, and the moral and social nature of man, hitherto 
neglected, received the attention of philosophers and statesmen. Le- 
gislative, executive and judicial tribunals were established for the 
enactment, enforcement and exposition of laws. ‘The rights of 
property and of person were protected ; wrongs were redressed, and 
the first great lesson of human liberty was illustrated by practical 
experience—that every citizen may govern himself, his household, 
and his estates, pursuant to his*own judgment, when not inconsistent 
with the public interests or morals. Possessed, too, of a language 
combining harmony, flexibility and power beyond every other known 
dialect of the world, poetry and eloquence, history and philosophy, 
political economy and mathematics, were taught in the schools, dis- 
cussed at the Symposia, and studied in the retreats of home. 

With the augmentation of individual and of public wealth, a taste, 
and the means of its gratification, were developed for architecture, 
sculpture, painting, music, and the fine arts generally. A passion for 
the useful and the beautiful was combined; and private munificence 
vied with the lavish liberality of the state. Temples in honor of 
religion, schools for the public instruction, theatres for the public 
amusement, gymnasia for the public exercises, baths, festivals, 
lyceums, legislative assemblies, tribunals of justice, fleets and armies, 
were alike the objects of solicitude and attention—were maintained 
and controlled by the law, and formed parts or outlines of a regular 
system. Every public institution of that lively and ingenious people 
was connected with civil life. Hence, observes Cicero, “literary 
heroes issue from the school of Isocrates, like Grecian heroes from 
the Trojan horse.” 

Allured by inducements such as these, and others which promised 
profitable investments, pleasure, or security, exiles of distinction, and 
men of wealth, flocked to Athens as a place of refuge from the ty- 
ranny and extortion of their native countries. Some, and indeed 
most of them, became citizens, and engaged in the pursuits of letters or 
of trade, and shared in the common burdens and benefits of the state. 
In addition, however, to the usual taxes, these matoeci or foreigners 
were compelled to pay an annual poll-tax for the privileges they 
enjoyed. This amounted to twelve drachme ($2,04) for each man, 
and half that sum for each woman without sons; and as this number 
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is estimated at ten thousand families, it is evident a considerable 
revenue was thus derived. A default in the payment was visited by no 
less a penalty than that of being sold into slavery. There was also 
a tax somewhat similar upon all liberated slaves or freedmen. 

The situation of Attica for commerce was propitious. A long 
line of coast and several excellent harbors invited and facilitated that 
mode of life suited to the sea. The people, stimulated by the natural 
sterility of the soil, into a ready appreciation of these advantages, 
had many wholesome laws adopted, tending to promote navigation 
and trade. Some of those relating to the protection of merchants 
and bankers—to the interest on money, to the collection of duties, 
and concerning the different kinds of maritime contracts—operated so 
encouragingly, as to induce the employment of the larger portion of 
the capital of the city in trade. A duty of two per cent. was levied 
both upon imports and exports, besides a per centage to the ware- 
houses and harbors, which were public property. The chief import 
was that of corn and other provisions ; but timber for ship-building, 
iron, steel, honey, ware, wool, leather and raw hides, salt and salt-fish, 
carpets, coverlets and robes, wines, fruits and slaves, likewise found a 
ready sale at Athens. In exchange for these, the exports consisted 
of swords, arms and hardware, furniture and beds, vases, lamps and 
oils, cloths, and the products of the loom, various kinds of utensils, 
books, and the timber of the cypress, fir and plane. This foreign 
trade exceeded in value two millions of dollars annually, and the 
duties thereon were regularly farmed out to the highest bidder. 
A free circulation and frequent coinage of money was necessary to, 
and a result from, an extensive commerce. Of money, there were 
three kinds—gold, silver and copper. The first was rarely seen until 
after the robbery of the tempie at Delphi by the Platians, and the 
time of Philip of Macedon, and the last met with so little favor as 
never to have found its way into general use. Silver, which could 
be legally coined by private citizens as well as by the state, was 
therefore the usual standard and the chief currency. Of higher in- 
trinsic value than that of contiguous states, the Attic silver coinage 
was much esteemed by merchants and commercial dealers. These 
coins, rude at first, and gradually improved, were made to answer 
the convenience of all classes, and in every kind of business. They 
ranged from the lepton, which, in our currency, represents less than 
a mill, to the silver talent, of the value of $1,055 59. The talent of 
gold was worth ten times the latter sum. 

There was likewise an excise duty levied upon commodities sold in 
the general market. At all hours of the day, and especially from 
nine o’clock in the morning until noon, vast throngs of people, some 
to purchase, others to sell, and still a larger number as mere spec- 
tators, frequented the place, from which issued a stream of provisions 
to supply the luxuries of the table. The police was upon the spot 
in sufficient force to maintain order; magistrates were there to super- 
intend the prices, and the quality of the articles exposed for sale, and 
also collectors to receive the duties which the law imposed upon 
whatever was sold. Unfortunately, we have no precise information 
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with regard to this duty ; but certainly the income from it must have 
been considerable, since we have evidence, that in variety and rich- 
ness the markets of Athens might compare favorably with those to be 
found in the cities of the present day. Of fish, they had the lamprey, 
the dorado, the weever, the shad, the turbot, the mackerel, the mullet, 
oysters and lobsters ; of fowls—capons, pigeons, ducks, chickens and 
geese ; of birds—pheasants, partridges, quails, larks, doves and wood- 
cocks ; of meats—beef, mutton, kid, venison, pork and wild boar; 
of breads—biscuit, cakes, tarts, and various other preparations of 
flour ; of vegetables—parsley, mint, oxymel, mushrooms, asparagus, 
cabbages, cucumbers, and an infinite variety of others; of fruit— 
apples, pears, quinces, figs, olives and grapes. 

No portion of Athenian history is more obscure than that con- 
nected with jurisprudence. The number of the courts, and their 
various and often conflicting jurisdictions, as well as the multitude 
of judges, and their mode of procedure and decision, render the sys- 
tem one of exceeding complicity. It is, however, certain that every 
qualified citizen had a right to be heard in one of the numerous 
places of judicature, whenever he desired to institute a criminal pro- 
secution against another, or to obtain redress for grievances to him- 
self. Preliminary to a trial hg was obliged to deposit a fee, if he 
appeared as a prosecutor, and to give security if he commenced a 
civil action. The witnesses were then summoned and examined ; 
argument on both sides was heard, and the cause decided according 
to the testimony and decrees of the Senate. In those cases in which 
the prosecution was sustained, such punishment was inflicted as 
the nature of the offence required—fines, banishment, confiscation, or 
death. If the prosecutor, before the trial, compromised the affair, 
or failed to establish the charge by a vote of the fifth part of the 
judges, he was himself fined in the sum of a thousand drachme., 
The treasury received the benefit of all these fees and fines. In 
later times, when depravity became proverbial, and when accusa- 
tions against the wealthy had only to be made to be supported, and 
when all the disputes and law-suits of the allies with themselves and 
with the Athenians were brought into the courts of the city for trial, 
the income from these sources to the state must have been quite 
large. 

Not the least important branch of the revenue was derived from 
the silver mines of Laurium. These, for a long period of time, 
yielded so abundantly as to induce an opinion, everywhere preva- 
lent, that they were inexhaustible. Though worked by thousands of 
slaves, under the guidance of skilful and shrewd directors, Xenophon 
had such an idea of their extent that he urged the employment of 
thousands of additional slaves as the most effectual mode of enrich- 
ing the state, and of relieving the public burdens. “Their present 
condition,” remarks he, “ is a good argument; that there never can 
be more hands at work in the mines than there is employment for, 
for we dig on, still without finding any bottom or end of our mines, 
or decay of the silver ore.” These mines belonged to the state, and 
were deemed of such consequence as to demand the supervision of a 
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particular magistrate, who farmed them to individuals or companies, 
on condition that a twenty-fourth of the profits be paid into the 
treasury. A special tax for the opening of every new mine was 
likewise exacted. This tax, and the profits derived to the treasury 
on the leases, maintained the navy during the Peloponnesian war. 

The sacred olive trees, scattered over the lands of individuals in 
various parts of the country, were consecrated, together with the 
grounds immediately around, to Minerva. From them was not un- 
frequently produced a rich harvest of fruit, which, when gathered, 
was sold at auction, and the proceeds paid into the treasury. By 
forfeiture and confiscation, the state was also the owner of an exten- 
sive landed property, some of which was arable, some in pasture, 
and some in forest. These lands, and houses acquired in the same 
way, were placed under leases at stated annual rents, 

By far the most considerable portion of the revenues consisted in 
the tribute exacted of the islands and cities dependent upon Athens, 
The claim to this tribute was founded, in the first instance, upon a 
gross abuse of power. After the second Persian invasion, when the 
whole of Greece were keenly alive to their dangers, and anxious to 
avenge their wrongs, it was determined by many of the smaller 
states in league with Athens, to set apart every year a large sum to 
defray the expenses of a contemplated war upon the barbarians, 
The Athenians, having at that time distinguished themselves by their 
mighty naval preparations, as well as by the courage, wisdom and 
humanity of their conduct, were made by common consent the re- 
ceivers of this fund, which, having been assessed, town by town, 
according to the ability of each iahabitant, amounted to four hundred 
and sixty talents. So long as it was their interest, the Athenians kept 
this fund untouched; but when their power increased, and their 
ambitious superiority was no longer denied, the gratuitous contribu- 
tion of the allies was changed into a humiliating and oppressive 
exaction, which was annually demanded. ‘They taxed their new con- 
quests in the same manner, until, in the time of Pericles, the amount 
of tribute was swelled to six hundred talents. During the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, the system was so far altered as to constitute a har- 
bor-duty of five per cent. upon imports and exports, as a medium of 
taxation, and which yielded the round sum of one thousand three 
hundred talents. 

Thus much of what may be termed the regular or ordinary revenues 
of Athens, which have been by most authorities reckoned as a total, 
at 2000 talents annually, or 2,111,180 dollars. This large sum will 
appear enormous, when it is recollected that the precious metals were 
nearly four times greater in value than now. But considerable as 
these revenues confessedly are, they were often insufficient to defray 
the expenses of the state; recourse was then had to-free gifts and 
forced contributions, 

As a first step towards collecting this extraordinary revenue, the 
senate declared to the general assembly the wants of the treasury. 
On such occasions, it was customary for each individual to declare 
aloud, the sums he was willing to bestow for the public service ; and 
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a generous and laudable emulation was not unfrequently displayed, 
by citizens of fortune, upon whom should devolve the honor of con- 
tributing most liberally towards the relief of the republic. 

The next expedient was, to impose a tax on the whole common- 
wealth, tribe by tribe, whereby all persons were obliged to contribute 
in proportion to their estates, A failure or refusal to pay this tax, 
was at one period punished by imprisonment ; but subsequently, this 
regulation was so far softened, that a certain time was allowed for 
payment, and when that expired, the goods of the defaulter were seized 
and sold at auction. 

From B. C, 378, the following system was adopted. Each of the 
ten phyle or tribes into which the city was divided, pointed out 1,200 
of the wealthiest citizens belonging to it, without reference to the fact, 
whether their wealth consisted in lands, manufactories, money in- 
vested in trade, or placed at interest in the hands of bankers. These 
1,200 were sub-divided into two equal divisions of 600 each; and 
from these again were selected 300, who were more wealthy than the 
others. Upon the latter fell primarily the liability to furnish the 
requisite supplies of money, and with the rest of the 1,200 to per- 
form all extraordinary duties in rotation. If any one of the 300 
could name a person more wealthy than himself, he was excused.— 
This sometimes led to bitter and protracted contests, and even to an 
exchange of property. 

Still another plan was much in fashion, when it became necessary 
to provide subsistence for the crew upon the fitting out of an arma- 
ment. Each of the ten tribes levied in its district a talent for every 
galley to be equipped. This assessment was made upon every six- 
teen persons without regard to their property, or ability to pay. 
Demosthenes, in the face of decided opposition, succeeded in substitut- 
ing a different plan, by which property was constituted the measure of 
this tax. His plan was this: every citizen whose fortune reached ten 
talents, was obliged in case of need to furnish one galley to the state; 
of twenty talents, two, and no matter how great his estate, he could 
never be compelled to furnish more than three. Citizens of less estate 
joined or clubbed together to furnish a galley. 

This tax, which ceased with the emergency, was levied without 
distinction of person, except that Archons—orphans under pupilage— 
and unmarried heiresses (Epicleri) were exempt. 

In the frequent wars in which the Athenians were engaged, the 
booty—which consisted of prisoners and spoils—was often of much 
value. The prisoners, who were unable to effect a ransom, were 
made slaves, and employed in the service of the conqueror, or sold. 
The spoils were brought to the commanding general, and by him ap- 
portioned. Sometimes, and indeed most usually, these were appro- 
priated to enrich himself, or his soldiers; at other times they were 
disposed of to defray the expenses of public works, and occasionally 
deposited in the treasury, or applied in the decoration of temples, or 
the erection of costly trophies. All that the state required in this 
respect was, that the troops might be supported, if possible, at the 
charge of the-enemy, and to find in their spoils a supplement to their 
pay, when the public necessity pressed its diminution. 
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A tax, often imposed, and which fell with much severity upon the 
wealthier citizens, was that denominated free gifts. This owed its 
origin to an unceasing appetite for theatrical exhibitions and costly 
shows; hence the rich were constantly harassed by demands for 
contributions necessary to support not only them, but the gymnasia, 
the public games, and other sources of popular amusement. These 
expenses were occasionally undertaken without compulsion; and 
there are not wanting instances of vain and ambitious men who 
have squandered their estates in splendid entertainments to gratify 
this taste of the populace ; yet the tribe most usually appointed the 
person upon whom the burden should fall. Whatever may have 
been the motive which occasicned the elections—whether by 
secret cabals, or arts, or intrigue, or popular favor, or displea- 
sure, or from supposed ability to bear the exaction with least 
injury—no one could claim exemption, unless, by a long course of 
distinguished services to the state, the right of refusal had been 
earned, At this time too, a diobolon, nearly six cents, for three suc- 
cessive days in each week, was allowed the indigent from the treasury, 
in order to furnish them the means of admittance to the theatres, 
feasts, &c.; and so jealous were the people of this fund, and so de- 
voted were they to these amusements, that no emergency, no necessity, 
no perils of the state, could induce its employment in the public ser- 
vice. A bare proposition to that effect was sufficient to denounce 
upon the offender the punishment of death. 

The chief administration of the finances devolved upon the senate, 
or upper council, and the assemblies of the people; but the details 
of the management were intrusted to certain officers, who were di- 
vided into classes, with distinct duties, One class was composed of 
such as attended to the collecting of the revenue, and to the preli- 
minary arrangements, They were ten in number, and selected one 
from each tribe. It was their duty to collect the taxes, excises, duties 
and rents ; to receive the fines, and forfeitures, and confiscations; to 
take charge of whatever was sold or leased by the state ; to assess 
the imports, exports and tributes; to enrol the names of persons 
and families from whom extraordinary contributions were required, 
and to fix the amount of the same, and to farm such of the revenues as 
were let out upon contracts. A second class, likewise ten in number, 
received the public income from the collectors ; kept memoranda and 
accounts of its collection; prosecuted those who had not paid, and 
erased in the presence of the senate the names of those who had, and de- 
cided all controversies arising upon matters connected with their office. 
A third class were ten treasurers, chosen by lot, to whom was commit- 
ted the custody of the public moneys as they were paid into the trea- 
sury ; whence they were disbursed to suit the exigencies of the state. 
There was still another officer chosen every four years, whose super- 
intendence was confined to the current expenditure; who paid the 
salaries of the magistrates, and other functionaries; distributed the 
state allowance to the poor and infirm, and disbursed such extraor- 
dinary items as the sovereign people commanded. He was required 
to keep an account of receipts, and disbursements, which were 
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checked by a controller appointed for that purpose. In addition, 
there was a general overseer, who superintended all the collectors, 
as well as the magistrates having charge of the mines or other public 
property. 

Punctuaiity and honesty in the discharge of the various functions 
of these respective offices was attempted to be secured of the officers 
by requiring heavy bonds and sureties at the outset ; and by denounc- 
ing upon defaulters imprisonment, double payment, deprivation of the 
privileges of citizenship, atimia, which, besides confiscation, rendered 
the debtor of the state as well as his children infamous, and even 
capital punishment. But despite these stringent and sanguinary laws, 
if we may credit the satirist, Aristophanes, nearly the whole of the 
annual revenues were consumed in peculation. 

The usual purposes for which the revenues were disbursed may be 
divided into three sorts : 

1. Those that were required for the pay and support of the army 
and navy. The custom of paying soldiers was introduced by Peri- 
cles. They had no regular or fixed salary. 1t varied from a diabo- 
lon to a drachma a day, according to the condition of the soldier, or 
the service to be performed. 

2. Such as were expended in civil uses. These included the wa- 
ges of the senators, a drachma a day ; of the judges, a triolus; and 
of those who attended the general assembly, three oboli. This like- 
wise included the pay of embassadors, a large corps of police, ad- 
vocates, and state physicians ; the erection of fortifications, docks, ar- 
senals, and walls; the repairing of roads, streets, and harbors; the 
maintenance of poor and disabled citizens, and of the children of 
those who had been slain in battle, and donations, and theoric money 
for the populace. 

3. Those that were devoted to pious objects. These had reference 
to the building and repairing of temples ; to banquets, festivals, sac- 
rifices, and of offerings in honor of some deceased hero, or of some of 
the gods, as well as to prizes and processions, and theatrical and gym- 
nastic entertainments. 





ART. IIl—NICARAGUA: 


AND THE PROPOSED INTEROCEANIC CANAL.* 


No part of the American continent has attracted, of late years, so 
much general attention, both of our own people and of Europe, as 
Central America, and particularly that portion of it known as Nicara- 
gua. This deep and long-continued attention is the result of its po- 
sition alone, and not of any remarkable value that Nicaragua, as a 
country simply, may possess. In the same way the isthmus of Suez 
has long absorbed the attention of some of the principal European 





* NicaraGua: Its People, Scenery, Mountains, and the proposed Interoceanic Canal. 
By E. G. Squier, late U. 8. Charge d’Affaires to Central America. 2 vols. Appleton 
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powers, without, however, attracting any very special interest in 
America. Nicaragua, on the contrary, has long riveted the attention 
of the whole civilized world ; and this, because it is known to be the 
only great barrier to the accomplishment of a great project, which 
has been steadily pursued ever since the days of Sesostris—the dis- 
covery of the shortest and most expeditious route to India. No pro- 
ject is older or has ever been more steadily pursued than this; and 
its history occupies a large space in that of navigation and of geo- 
graphical discoveries. It is a very remarkable circumstance, that, 
ever since the earliest historical ages of the world, a short and expe- 
ditious route to India has been a desideratum steadily pursued by 
the most powerful nations, without its being attained, even at the 
present day. 

Before the discovery of America the eyes of all were turned 
toward the East, save those of Columbus; but the discovery of the 
new world immediately gave rise to the search for routes in a west- 
ern direction. - Such was the object of the voyage of the Cabots, of 
Vespucius, of Raleigh, and of Verazzano. These and others soon 
proved that there was no water route to India through the American 
continent ; but the attempt to find a passage around it, through the 
Arctic Ocean, has never been discontinued. 

Nicaragua, ever since the time of Balboa, who in the 15th century 
was the first to cross the Isthmus of Darien, and to plant the stand- 
ard of Castile and Leon on the shores of the Pacific, has been a point 
of unceasing attention, as the only one where an artificial water 
communication could be best effected. But unfortunately the great 
obstacles to be encountered in such an enterprise, have not been so 
much those presented by nature in the form of lofty ranges of 
mountains, and an unhealthy tropical climate, as those presented by 
man himself—the indolent, ignorant, and unenterprising possessors of 
the soil of Nicaragua. The same may also be said of the Isthmus 
of Suez. If Nicaragua had been the territory of any other than the 
Spanish race, there would have been a canal across the isthmus half 
a century ago. The Spanish race in America are as destitute of en- 
terprise as the Mohammedan rulers of Egypt. 

We propose in the present paper to give a topographical and geo- 
graphical sketch of Nicaragua, with reference particularly to the pro- 
posed interoceanic canal. For the facts and descriptions we are chiefly 
indebted to the work of Mr. Squier. The information afforded by 
Mr. Squier is reliable, he having visited personally every point of any 
consequence on the Nicaraguan Isthmus. He settles the question fully 
with regard to the practicability of a ship canal, his travels over all of 
the proposed routes having enabled him to affirm that the continuity 
of the Cordilleras is wholly interrupted, and admitting of several 
routes. 

The canal will have to fix its northern terminus at the mouth of 
the San Juan river, as that stream abounds in rapids which prevent 
the passage of anything now but boats. “I have no hesitation in 
asserting,” says Mr. Squier, “ that the San Juan never can be made 
navigable for ships of any considerable size. Small steamers, with 
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some improvements in the channel, might be run without much diffi- 
culty, and this is all that can be hoped for from this stream.” The 
canal could only be constructed along its northern bank, from the sea 
to the lake. A small portion of the river near the lake of Nicaragua 
may possibly be used, but nothing short of a thorough survey could 
determine this. It is thought, by some, that the San Juan river was 
' formerly navigable its whole length for frigates, because, according 
to the early Spanish accounts, vessels of that name formerly navi- 
gated that river; but it is known, from the accounts of Gage, who 
visited the river in 1670, that the vessels called “ frigates,” by the 
Spanish writers, were only boats or vessels of not more than 80 or 
100 tons burthen, and that at that time even these could not get over 
the rapids without unloading. 

That part of the proposed canal route, between the lake Nicara- 
gua and the Caribbean Sea, although hitherto represented as present- 
ing no difficulty, is declared by Mr. Squier to be the most difficult 
part of all, The idea that the rapids in the river can be easily re- 
moved is also erroneous; for “‘they are not formed by the simple 
aggregation of rocks, but by the interposition of beds of hornblende 
and very solid rock, in their natural position, or uplifted by subter- 
ranean forces.” 

The total length of the San Juan River, including windings, is 88 
miles; the greatest depth is 42 feet; the least depth, 3 feet; and 
the average depth, 12 feet. The banks are generally low, or moder- 
ately low, and well timbered. In some parts they are high for a 
considerable distance. The longest rapids are those of Machuca, 
about half-way between the lake and the mouth of the river, which 
there spreads over a wide, rocky, crooked bed, with large rocks pro- 
jecting above the surface of the stream, between which the water 
rushes with the greatest velocity. The descent is extremely dan- 
gerous, even for small boats. It was at these rapids that the steamer 
Orus, sent out by Mr. Vanderbilt, in 1850, to explore the river, was 
completely wrecked on the rocks in attempting to ascend. Another 
small steamer, the Director, sent out by the same gentleman after- 
wards, was got over the rapids finally, after great labor and expense, 
during “some weeks of time.” So that it is clear that these rapids 
alone will be an insuperable obstacle to steam navigation. But 
there are four others above the Machuca Rapids. Those called the 
Rapids of the Castillo deserve, says Mr. Squier, the name of falls, 
and are nearly an insuperable obstacle to all kinds of boats. They 
have to be partly unloaded here, and then dragged up by main force. 
It takes more than three hours’ time to drag a boat as many hundred 
yards. Above these falls, too, are the Rapides del Toro, three- 
fourths of a mile long, with a current of more than 200 yards per 
minute. From all this one can form some idea of the possibility of 
navigating the San Juan. 

Lake Nicaragua next claims our attention. Its length is about 
120 miles, and its greatest breadth from 50 to 60 miles. Mr. Baily, 
in his Central America, gives 105 miles, as its greatest length, and 
45 as its greatest breadth, Other estimates differ from these. The 
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depth, at the distance of 100 yards from the shore, is generally two 
fathoms, and in all parts beyond that distance from the shore, the 
depth varies from 5 to 15 fathoms, Louis Napoleon, in his pamphlet 
on the subject, quotes a Mr. A. G., as having sounded the lake in the 
middle, and found 45 fathoms or 270 feet. On the north side, says 
Mr. Squier, the water is comparatively shallow ; also at its head and 
at its outlet. 

The elevation of the surface of this lake above the Pacific is vari- 
ously estimated. Thompson fixed it at 141 feet 8 inches; Mr. Baily, 
as the result of 351 levels, gives it as 128 feet 3 inches; Galisteo, a 
Spanish engineer, who investigated the subject in 1781, fixes it at 
134 feet above the Pacific. The level varies with the season of the 
year, the amount of variation, as estimated by Mr. Baily, being about 
64 feet. The elevation of the surface of the lake above the Atlantic 
is 121 feet 9 inches, assuming that the Pacific, at low water in the 
Bay of Panama is 64 feet lower than the Caribbean Sea at Chagres— 
a result arrived at by Mr. Lloyd. Baron Humboldt estimated the 
elevation of the Atlantic above the Pacific at from 20 to 22 feet.* 

From Lake Nicaragua to the Pacific no less than five routes have been 
eat directly from that lake to the Pacific, and three out of 

ake Managua, west of Lake Nicaragua, the former lake empty ing into 
the latter, We will examine briefly these different routes, taking them 
in their natural order, beginning with the most easterly route, which we 
will call No. 1. This extends from the mouth of the Sapoa river, at 
Lake Nicaragua, to the Bay of Salinas, on the Pacific. This route is but 
little known. Dr, Andraes Oersted, of Copenhagen, made a recon- 
noisance of it in 1848, and represents the whole distance as only 134 
miles ; also, that the River Sapoa can be made navigable half that 
distance. Mr. Squier doubts all this. The Bay of Salinas, its Pacific 
terminus, is very fine. The state of Costa Rica made a grant of this 
route to the mngiah in 1848, but they have deemed it impracticable. 

Route No. 2 extends from the mouth of the Rio-Lajas, on Lake 
Nicaragua, to the Port of San Juan dei Sur, on the Pacific. This is the 
line best known to the world in general, and the one on which nearly 
all practical operations have been conducted. It has been twice 
serveyed by the Spanish government, first in 1781. In 1838 Mr. 
John Baily surveyed it, under the direction of the federal government 
of Central America. There is a high unbroken ridge ‘intervening 
between the lake and the ocean on this route. The length of the 
route is from 16 to 17 miles. According to Mr. Baily’s estimates 
there would be, in this route, 15,989 yards of 209 feet average verti- 
cal cutting, and 14,420 yards of 30 feet average vertical cutting. By 
another route, having the same termini, there would be 14,700 yards 
of 108 feet average vertical cutting, and 14,330 yards of 30 feet 
average vertical cutting. This immense excavation, required through 
a mountain ridge, renders a canal entirely out of the question by 
route No. 2. No canal but one capable of floating the largest ships 
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from ocean to ocean would satisfy the demands of commerce ; but 
such a canal would cost at least fifty times as much as the cost of the 
greatest ship canals now in existence. The two largest ship canals 
are the Caledonian Canal, in Scotland, and the Holland Canal, from 
Amsterdam to Niewdiep. The following table shows the amount of 
excavation and cost of the canals: 


Excavation. Cost. 
Caledonian Canal,. .....+.-...0<- 183,902,400 cubic feet,...... $5,000,000 
Holland Canal, ........sssses+++s 422,400,000  “ ,..... 4,800,000 
Proposed canal from Lake Nicaragua 
Se iicctitbinccckedctinell 4,927,577,800 © = ecee 250,000,000 


This includes only the 14 miles of canal from Lake Nicaragua to 
San Juan del Sur, on the Pacific, saying nothing of the other part of 
the canal from Lake Nicaragua to the Caribbean Sea. So that there 
is no line as yet surveyed, on whicha ship-canal would be practicable, 
on account of the immense cost. It has been proposed to construct 
a tunnel for part of the distance, where the height of land is greatest ; 
but any canal, says Mr. Squier, designed for the passage of large 
ships, which requires the construction of a tunnel, is prima facie im- 
practicable. The canal, on the route in question, would require a 
tunnel more than three miles long, with open cuttings, on either side of 
the summit of the mountain ridge, to the depth of 90 feet, before reach- 
ing the commencement of the tunnel! And this tunnel, too, must be 
of such magnitude as to admit the largest ship, masts and all erect. 
But there is another and an insuperable objection to the route in 
question, saying nothing of the tunnel: it is, that there is no water, 
on the heights to be passed over by locks, to supply the canal, for 
vessels will have to “lock down” to the lake on one side and to the 
ocean on the other. Mr. Baily, the engineer of the Central American 
government, fully aware of this difficulty, proposed, very wildly we 
think, that the deficiency of water might be supplied by Aréesian 
wells!! Mr. Squier, who has traveled over the entire country, and 
route of the proposed canal, laughs at this proposition of Artesian wells, 
and says, that “the whole amount of water which it would be pos- 
sible to collect from these sources, would not supply the simple 
leakage, to say nothing of the evaporation of a canal of the kind 
required.” 

Mr. Baily, who, like many others, was a very enthusiastic believer 
in interoceanic canals, stated that the Rio Lajas, which empties into 
Lake Nicaragua, could be used as a part of the canal for the distance 
of 5,460 yards from its mouth; but Mr. Baily omitted to inform the 
public, that the Rio Lajas is a running stream for only a part of the 
year ;* that the bar at its mouth became dry land, and that all the 
water of the river that is not carried off by the powerful evaporation 
of the torrid zone, ceases to flow, and only stands about in stagnant 
lagoons. The lake is, moreover, so shallow, at the mouth of the 
river, that no vessel of any considerable size could even approach 
the bar. Such facts as these show with what caution we should re- 





* Squier’s Nicaragua, vol. ii., p, 234. 
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ceive all accounts coming from enthusiastic and interested persons, 
If men like Mr. Baily give such inaccurate statements regarding 
things that they have seen, what prodigious blunders are not those 
geographers liable to commit, who have never seen the countries they 
describe ! 

Mr. Squier reminds map-makers and geographers, that the Spanish 
word rio, as used in Spanish America, may mean anything, from a 
mere rill up to the largest stream of water. The Spaniards dignify 
every mere brook in the country with the term rio. The term monte 
also has misled fire-side geographers ; and accordingly they have laid 
down on their maps a mountain between Leon and Realejo, in Central 
America, because Spanish writers have called that region Monte de 
San Juan, monte generally being used to signify forest, unculti- 
vated country. The whole country between Leon and Realejo is, in 
fact, a dead plain. 

The port of San Juan del Sur, the Pacific terminus, is represented 
by Mr. Squier as small, and quite inadequate as a terminus port for 
a great ship-canal. He moreover represents it as not well protected 
against prevailing winds, which render that part of the coast difficult 
of access, : 

The other three routes proposed for a canal are upon Lake Managua, 
But before describing these we will gather from Mr. Squier some in- 
formation regarding the passage from Lake Nicaragua to Lake Ma- 
nagua. 

“A shallow arm of Lake Nicaragua, called the Estero de Panaloya, 
extends westward to within four miles of Lake Managua, This is 
from 6 to 15 feet deep, with low banks and a muddy bottom, The 
remaining four miles to Lake Managua is the dry bed of what was 
once a river; so that Lake Managua does not empty _ its 
waters into Lake Nicaragua; nor has it any outlet.* Mr. Squier 
thinks that a canal could be made over this four miles by using a few 
locks, as Lake Managua is higher than Lake Nicaragua; but the 
greatest difficulty would be to deepen the Estero de Panaloya, so as 
to admit ships, the bottom being in many places rocky. 

Lake Managua is about 50 miles long, and 30 miles wide. Its sur- 
face is about 16 feet above that of Lake Nicaragua. The water near 
the so-called outlet is shallow. At the distance of three-fourths of a 
mile from the shore Mr, Squier found the water not exceeding two 
fathoms in depth. There are no large streams flowing into it from the 
Pacific side. The Rio Grande, and others of considerable size, flow into 
it from the north. These rivers vary with the seasons, and do not 
pour into it more water than disappears from its surface by evapo- 
ration, unless it has a subterranean outlet, which is an opinion enter- 
tained by the people of the country. Mr. Squier thinks the opinion 
untenable. Beyond a mile from the shore the lake is thought to be 
sufficiently deep to float the largest vessels. 

The country between Lake Managua and the Pacific is much more 


Se 
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favorable for a canal than that between Nicaragua and the Pacific; 
for near the head of the former lake the mountain range running along 
the Pacific coast is continually interrupted. Between the head or 
western extremity of the lake and the Pacific there is only a broad 
plain, rising but a few feet above the lake, and thence descending in 
a gentle slope to the ocean.* Three routes for a canal across this 
plain have been suggested. 

1. The Tamarinda route, from the Bay of Moabita, on the south 
side of the lake, to the port of Tamarinda on the Pacific.. This is the 
shortest of the three routes, the distance being from 15 to 18 miles. 
The objections to this route are, that the water of the lake at the 
northern terminus is too shallow, and the port of Tamarinda not a 
proper termination for a terminus. Mr. Squier does not give any 
satisfactory reasons for this latter objection. He simply says, that 
“the port of Tamarinda is small and tolerably well protected.” The 
entire route between the sea and the lake is level, offering no insu- 
perable obstacle to a canal. 

2. The Realejo route is the next in order westward, extending 
from the most western arm of Lake Managua, in nearly a due west- 
ern direction, to the well-known and excellent bay of Realejo, on the 
Pacific, and passing a little to the south of the city of Leon, which is 
about midway between the lake and bay. The bay of Realejo is 
safe and commodious, with water from 3 to 9 fathoms deep. The 
volcano of El Viejo, 6000 feet high, and a little to the northeast of 
the port, guides the mariner unerringly to its entrance, This route 
for a canal is about forty-five miles long. It is possible that the Tel- 
ica river, which empties into the bay may be used to shorten the dis- 
tance, but this can only be determined by actual survey. Mr. Squier 
reports very favorably regarding this route, and declares that there is 
no obstacle to be overcome of any great magnitude. The deepest 
cutting on the route, allowing the canal proposed to be 30 feet deep, 
would be 80 feet deep, and this only for a short distance. This is 
nothing when compared to the cutting in the Arles and Bouc Ca- 
nal, where the excavation for a distance of 2289 yards is from 130 to 
162 feet deep. 

3. There is still one more route, from the northwestern part of 
Lake Managua to the Bay of Fonseca, on the Pacific. This route, 
though little known to the public, presents advantages superior to 
those of any other route, in the opinion of Mr. Squier. By this 
route the Canal would only be from 15 to 20 miles long, extending: 
across the plain of Conejo, which is lower even than that of Leon, 
to an arm of the Bay of Fonseca, which arm, called El Estero Real, 
is “as broad as the East River at New York, and has, for most of its 
extent, an ample depth of water. At 30 miles above the bay it has 
50 feet. There is a narrow bar at its mouth, upon which, at low tide, 
there are but about three fathoms ; the tides rise, however, nearly 
10 feet, and with artificial aid, the bar could, doubtless, be passed at all 
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times. This Estero is one of the most beautiful natural channels that 
can be imagined, preserving for a long distance a very nearly uniform 
width of from 300 to 400 yards, Its banks are lined with mangroves, 
with a dense back-ground of other trees.* 

The Estero Real was explored in 1838, by Captain Belcher, who 
sailed up it 30 miles, in a vessel drawing 10 feet of water. It is said 
to be navigable 60 miles. 

Mr. Squier says “ it may be safely asserted, that a passage from the 
Lake of Managua to the sea is entirely feasible ;” and he gives the 
preference to this latter route over the plain of Conejo to the Estero 
Real. 

The Pacific terminus of this route, the Bay of Fonseca, is truly 
magnificent. It “is equaled only by that of San Francisco, and 
ray be described as a grand harbor in which all the vessels of the 
world might ride in entire security.” It much resembles that of San 
Francisco in position and form; the entrance from the sea is, how- 
ever, broader. Its entire length within the land is not far from 
70 miles, and its breadth 40 miles. The three states of San Salva- 
dor, Nicaragua, and Honduras, have ports upon it. In respect to 
trade, the principal port on the main land is that of La Union, in 
San Salvador. All the adjacent coasts are of unbounded fertility, 
and possess an unlimited supply of timber. The sides of the moun- 
tains, particularly of the volcano of San Miguel, are covered with oak 
and pine, suitable for building and repairing ships. Coal is said to 
oceur about 60 miles from the port of La Union, on the banks of 
the Rio Semper ; the roads to the beds leading through a level coun- 
try. The bay embraces several islands of considerable size and beauty, 
surrounded by water of such depth as to enable vessels of the larg- 
est size to approach close in shore. The most important of these, 
from the circumstance of its size, and the fact that it commands and 
is the key to the entire bay, is the island of Tigre, belonging 
to Honduras. This island was the headquarters and depot of Drake 
and other piratical adventurers, during their operations in the South 
Sea. It is about 20 miles in circumference, level near the shore, 
but rising regularly to a cone in the centre, thus affording almost ev- 
ery variety of air and climate desirable. Upon this island is situa- 
ted the free port of Amopola, recently established, where there are a 
few storehouses and dwellings. The rest of the island is almost 
wholly uninhabited. The possession of this island, and consequent 
control of the Gulf of Fonseca, by any great maritime power, would 
enable it to exercise a command over the commerce of the western 
part of the continent like that which the possession of Gibraltar by 
the English gives them to exercise over that of Europe. 

Mr, Squier assumes that no use can be made of the San Juan, the 
outlet of Lake Nicaragua, and that it will be necessary to construct 
a caval the whole distance from the lake to the Atlantic. 

As no complete survey has as yet been made on any of the routes 
proposed for an interoceanic canal, it is now impossible for any one 
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to say what the cost of such a canal would be. It is a mere matter of 
conjecture, and estimates have been made Ye ty from six to thirty 


millions of dollars. Mr. Squier thinks that $100,000,000 may not 
be far from the probable expense. Mere reconnoisances of the routes 
have thus fur been made; but they have established, beyond a doubt, 
the topographical possibility of a canal across the isthmus; and that 
the benefits and profits of such a canal would justify any government 
in the expertditure of $100,000,000 for such a purpose can hardly be 
doubted. 

By way of recapitulation, and to bring together into one view all 
the proposed routes, we annex the following table :-— 
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Although repeated attempts to open a canal across the isthmus 
have been made by different nations ever since the latter part of the last 
century, there seems to be no better prospect now of accomplishing 
the work than half a century ago. All attempts, and they have been 
many, have signally failed. The right of way, with extensive pri- 
vileges, has several times been granted; but here all attempts have 
stopped. No company or nation has even gone so far as to make 
a thorough scientific survey of the entire route in any one proposed 
line. It has been invariably the case, that when either nations or 
companies concerned came to the question of actual operations and 
money, they failed. The whole history of the negotiations that have 
been carried on in reference to the proposed canal, exhibits only a 
series of brilliant schemes, which survived but a short period, and 
then sunk to rise no more—for the want of money. 

The magnitude of such an undertaking requires the treasury of 
such a government as that of the United States or of Great Britain ; 
but we of all nations are the most interested. The work should be 
undertaken by our government. We, as a nation, are able to under- 
take it, and there would be no difficulty in the way as far as regards 
Nicaragua. That government has repeatedly offered the right of way, 
and that too on the most liberal terms. er last offer of the right 
was made to our government, or rather to our citizens, in 1849, while 
Mr. Squier was our Chargé d’ Affaires in Central America. A treaty 
of commerce and friendship with the United States was also nego- 
tiated at the same time, and ratified by Nicaragua, requiring both 
governments to “ protect and defend” the American Atlantic and Pa- 
cific Ship Canal company, in the full and perfect enjoyment of the canal 
from the time of its commencement until 80 years after its comple- 
tion, 12 years being allowed to complete the work. This treaty was 
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forwarded to our government in due time ; but in consequence of some 
of its provisions, calculated to secure the territorial integrity of Nicar- 
agua, England took offence, supposing it to be hostile to its pretensions 
on the Musquito shore, Every exertion possible was made by the latter 
gery amay to prevent the ratification of the treaty by Nicaragua, 

ut without success, Nicaragua, without a dissenting voice, ratified 
both the treaty and the canal contract with our citizens, on the 23d 
of September, 1849. On its arrival at Washington, it was approved 
by General Taylor and his cabinet and sent to the senate. Here 
every possible means of defeating it was used by the British envoy. 
Whether British influence had any eflect or not we cannot say ; but 
one thing is certain, that the treaty was treated with neglect by the 
senate, and laid aside to make room for the unfortunate slavery dis- 
cussion, that then distracted the whole country and engrossed the 
entire attention of Congress. The British envoy displayed the utmost 
zeal and activity in the matter, and sent letter after letter to the state 
department, expostulating, and ridiculing the idea of “ General Tay- 
lor’s administration condescending to enter into treaty relations with 
Nicaragua, Congress adjourned without doing anything with the 
treaty. The death of General Taylor and the formation of a new 
cabinet was deemed by Mr. Bulwer highly favorable to the success 
of English opposition, which was kept up until a second session of Con- 
gress passed without acting on the treaty, and nothing unto this day 
has ever been done with it. 

A most palpable and melancholy evidence of the weakness, not to 
say imbecility, of the cabinet which succeeded that of General Taylor, 
is exhibited in the convention, known as the “Clayton and Bulwer 
Treaty,” concluded by our government with Great Britain on the 19th 
of April, 1850. This treaty, which Mr. Clayton negotiated and the 
United States Senate ratified, under the influence of as complete a de- 
lusion as John Bull ever wrought upon any personage or treaty -rati- 
fying body, has completely defeated the carrying into effect of the 
canal contract by the company. It required that company to “ pre- 
sent evidence of sufficient capital subscribed to accomplish the under- 
taking,” within one year from the 19th of April, 1850, which Mr. 
Bulwer knew, and which Mr. Clayton might have known, to be an 
impossibility. The delusion of Mr. Clayton consisted in supposing 
that he had caught the shrewd Mr. Bulwer in a convention which 
compelled John Bull to surrender all his right and title to the Musquito 
coast, and to their so-called protectorate, the Musquito kingdom. 
This was regarded as a victory, and it was so proclaimed throughout 
the country. Mr. Bulwer immediately opened their eyes to this de- 
lusion, the moment the treaty was ratified by both powers, by show- 
ing, that so far from requiring England to abandon the Musquito 
shore, it actually recognizes the existence of an English protectorate 
in Central America, and only requires that England shall not make 
that protectorate an obstacle to the construction of an interoceanic 
canal, Any one who will read the treaty will readily perceive that 
such a construction is admissible. 

We have been surprised to see all of the leading journals of the 
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country, with the exception, perhaps, of the National Intelligencer, 
announce that this Clayton and Bulwer treaty would put an end to 
the dominion of England in Central America, No doubt Mr, Clayton 
intended that as the result of it, but he and the United States Senate 
were completely hoodwinked and outwitted—to the shame of the 
whole country—by the shrewd diplomacy of the British envoy. 

We have digressed thus far on the subject of this treaty, because 
by it the last attempt to construct an interoceanic canal has been de- 
feated, and, if anything, the obnoxious protectorate of Great Britain 
on the Musquito shore more firmly established. Such a disgraceful 
result shows, either that British influence in Washington, at the time 
of the ratification of the treaty, was considerable, or that British di- 
plomacy is greatly in the advance of American. 

We have no faith in private companies for the undertaking of so 
gigantic a work as an interoceanic canal ; but our government is fully 
competent to undertake such a work, and is, at the same time, of all 
nations the most interested in it. Our government ought to engage 
in it alone, regardless of Great Britain, who cares much less about 
the canal, than about checking the progress of our republic. Time 
will reveal the truth of this, if it has not already revealed it. 

It has become a prevalent idea, and one recognized, too, by the 
Clayton and Bulwer treaty, that England is equally interested with the 
United States in the opening of the canal, and that therefore we, as a 
nation, should we construct the canal, ought not to enjoy any exclu- 
sive privileges. This we conceive to be a great error, for England is 
not, commercially, equally interested with the United States in such 
a canal, and therefore ought not to claim, as she has, equal control 
of it with ourselves. This is another weak point in the diplomacy of 
Mr. Clayton. Great Britain is allowed by the treaty to have the same 
control of the canal as the United States, when, in fact, she is but lit- 
tle, if any, interested, commercially, in such a canal. Let us examine 
the extent of England’s commercial interest in an interoceanic canal 
, across Nicaragua. It is generally supposed that such a canal would im- 

mensely benefit England, and all Europe, by shortening the route 
to India, when the fact is, that England is already 1700 miles nearer 
to India, by the routes her ships usually travel, than she would be 
by the way of the Nicaragua cana]. The following table will exhibit, 
at one view, the real state of the case, and show how little Europe 
will be benefited by such acanal. We take it from the work of 
Mr. Squier. 


Via Via 
Cape of Good Hope. Proposed Canal. Net Gain. Net Loss. 


From England to Canton .......... FROG cdcccectes 15,800 ...... SP eccdse — 
“ Calcutta. ...cc.s-- SEDO Sanoccdces 17,400 «+-+++3,900 ...... os 
“ Singapore......... BOBO cecseeceas 16,600 ...... 2,300 cece = 

From New-York toCanton........... SND cvecceoces FREES .ccons — ecceee 4,500 
“ Calcutta. ...cccese PRED cmucc cess 14,000 ...... A Snceee 1,000 
o Singapore asactéiee LEED cctcccusee Sl ee — secece 2,600 


England is now 1700 miles nearer the centre of Asiatic trade 
than our Atlantic ports. By the above it will be seen that England 
would gain nothing in point of distance, but would lose much by a 
voyage to India through a Nicaraguan canal. England evidently cares 
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nothing about that canal in a commercial point of view, since without 
the canal it has 1g! greatly the advantage of us in respect to 


Asiatic trade. ‘“ The 
American in all the markets of the world, except those of the Gulf 


nglishman,” says Lieut Maury, “ meets the 





, and Caribbean Sea, with the advantage of ten days and upwards.” , 
England’s trade with the western coast of South America would be, 
' the only branch of her commerce that the canal would benefit. 
How is it, then, that England makes herself so conspicuous in all 
attempts made, no matter by whom, to open a canal across the 


isthmus! 


It is simply because she is disposed to interfere politically 


with the movements of all nations. Her interference in our last at- 
tempt to undertake the Nicaragua canal, by defeating the ratification 
of Mr, Squier’s convention between the U.S. and Nicaragua, and 
substituting in its place the Clayton treaty, was disgraceful to this 
country, and has filled with surprise and shame all of our citizens 
who have understood the entire history of the matter. Is it indeed 
true, that we cannot negotiate a treaty with even our nearest 
American neighbors, without the intermeddling of Great Britain, and 
that, too, in the case of a mere commercial treaty, in which, com- 
mercially, England has no concern? Even in our treaty of Guada- 
lupe Hidalgo we suffered her interference. Mr. Squier very truly 
remarks, that “the clause in the treaty of peace with Mexico, providing 
that none of the Mexican states shall be admitted into the American 
Union, except with the consent of the Mexican central government, 
was a suggestion jointly made to the Mexican Commissioners by the 
British und French Legations, with what disinterested object the 
reader can easily divine, although he may not comprehend the folly 
of a Senate which ratified the clause.”"* It is high time that this 
country should be aroused to a proper sense of its own dignity, and 
of its independence of all other nations, and that she fearlessly assert 
that independence. 

The table, which we have before given, shows the immense advan- 
tages that a Nicaraguan canal would afford this country ; but it would 
seem, from the odious Clayton treaty, that before we can construct 
such a canal we must consult England, who has no honorable interest 
in it, as to the mode of doing so, and as to the mode of using the 
canal after it is constructed! We cannot comprehend how it could 
be, that the United States of America, wishing ardently a canal 
across the isthmus, were obliged to consult England on the subject, 
and to negotiate with her a treaty in regard to it. If Nicaragua had 
been English territory it would all have been perfectly right; but 
owning nothing there, and being only an intruder in that quarter of 
the world, the Clayton and Bulwer treaty was a tacit admission of 
our fear of the power of Great Britain. 

We turn from this unpleasant branch of our subject, to notice the 
extent, topography, climate, population, and agricultural and mineral 
productions of Nicaragua. : 

Nicaragua, under the Spanish rule in Central America, was one of 








* Squier’s Nicaragua, vol. ii., p. 289, 
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_ the principal provinces of the old vice-royalty of Guatemala, which 
in 1821, when it abandoned its allegiance to Spain, consisted of the 
og of Guatemala, Honduras, San Salvador, Nicaragua, Costa 

ica, Chiapas, and Veragua, which last state now belongs to New 
Granada, Chiapas has fallen into the hands of Mexico, and the re- 
maining provinces are now independent states. 

Nicaragua proper comprises the same extent of territory as when 
a province. It is bounded on the east by the Caribbean Sea, from 
the Colorado mouth of the San Juan River to Cape Gracios 4 Dios ; 
on the west by the Pacific Ocean, from the Gulf of Nicoya to that of 
Fonseca, embracing about one-third of the latter; on the north by 
Honduras, by which it is separated by the river Vauks, or Segovia, 
from its mouth at Cape Gracios 4 Dios for about two-thirds ofits length, 
and by a right line thence to the river Roman, and thence also by a 
right line to the Gulf of Fonseca. The southern boundary, separating 
it from Costa Rica, is a right line extending from the mouth of the 
river Salto de Nicoya or Alvarado, which empties into the Gulf of 
Nicoya, to the lower mouth of the San Juan River. The state of 
Nicaragua is therefore between 83° 20/ and 87° 30’ west longitude 

“from Greenwich, and between 9° 45’ and 15° of north latitude. It 
has an area of about 59,000 square miles, which makes it about one- 
fourth larger than the state of Louisiana. 

Such, we say, is Nicaragua proper; but it is necessary to state 
that much of her territory is disputed by Great Britain and Costa 
Rica. The former has set upa claim to more than one-half of the 
territory of Nicaragua, “on behalf of the supposititious king of the 
Musquitoes.”* Great Britain, without the shadow of a title, either 
by purchase or gift, to any portion of Central America, has feloniously 
seized on the whole coast from Cape Honduras to the northern limits 
of New Grenada. On the south, too, Costa Rica has laid claim to a 
large section, including the entire province of Guanacaste, and also 
to the entire country south of lake Nicaragua and the River San Juan. 

The geographical and topographical features of Nicaragua are re- 
markable and highly interesting. Near the western boundary of the 
state the great Cordilleras chain separates into two branches, the 
northern running towards the Caribbean Sea, and the southern fol- 
lowing the coast of the Pacific. Between these two branches lies a 
spacious basin, containing the great lakes of Managua and Nicaragua, 
and the San Juan River. The Pacific range often rises into lofty 
voleanic peaks, and preserves a nearly uniform distance from the 
coast of from ten to twenty miles. The two branches unite again 
on Costa Rica, the northern one crossing the San Juan River, about 
fifty miles from its mouth. The Pacific range becomes elevated 
in Costa Rica to the height of from 5,000 to 11,000 feet, and along 
its whole extent it exhibits, at short intervals, either active voleanoes 
or extinct craters and beds of lava. There is no country on the globe 
containing so many voleanoes. There are no less than fifteen laid 
down on Mr. Squier’s map of Nicaragua, and these all within a state 








* Squier’s Nicaragua, vol. i, p. 22, 
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but a little larger than Louisiana. Their lofty cones towering above . 
the clouds are the first objects that strike the eye of the mariner at 
a great distance from the coast, and serve as prominent landmarks 
guiding to the ports on the coast. 

The great basin of the lakes of Nicaragua is about 300 miles long 
and 150 wide, presenting generally broad, beautiful and fertile plains. 
We have elsewhere described lakes Managua and Nicaragua. Nothing 
can be more beautiful, grand and sublime, than the natural scenery 
which meets the eye of the traveler on and about these lakes. Out 
of their waters project active volcanoes, towering to the clouds and 
sending forth smoke and flames. Broad, level and fertile plains, 
covered with luxuriant verdure, and of almost unlimited productive- 
ness, slope gently up from their shores; while far in the back-ground 
rise the lofty chains of the Cordilleras, covered with verdure up to 
the point where the cold of the higher regions of the atmosphere 
forbid vegetation. 

Out of Lake Managua rises beldly the giant voleano of Momo- 
tombo ; its bare and lofty summit, which no man has ever reached, 
7,000 feet high, and covered with smoke, attesting the continued — 
existence of those internal fires which have seamed its steep sides 
with rivers of liquid fire, and which still send forth hot and sulphurous 
springs at its base. The voleano of Momotombita, a cone so regular 
that it seems a work of art, also rises from the midst of the lake, 
“covered with a dense forest, under the shades, and within the deep 
recesses of which, worn by the storms of ages, stand the rude and” 
frowning statues of the gods of aboriginal superstition, raised there 
long before European feet trod the soil of America, and to which 
the mind of the Christianized Indian still reverts with a mysterious 
reverence,”* 

The great feature of the country is Lake Nicaragua, with its nu- 
merous beautiful islands, its fertile shores covered with thousands of 
cattle, its immense volcanoes, and its remains of works of art, the 
relics of a people much advanced in civilization, who, centuries ago, 
densely populated the whole country. The largest island in the lake 
is Madeira, or Omotepec, wholly occupied by Indians, and distin- 
guished by two immense cones visible from every part of. the lake, 
and from the Pacific Ocean. These cones are called Madeira and 
Omotepec. The word tepec, so common in Mexico, signifies mountain, 
and omo, two. Hence the name of the island, with its two mountains. 
The cone called Omotepecis the highest in Nicaragua. The summit 
is generally enveloped in clouds. All travelers speak in the highest 
terms of admiration of the extreme beauty and grandeur of the 
scenery of Lake Nicaragua, which “is unquestionably,” says Mr. 
Squier, “in all respects, one of the finest bodies of water on the con- 
tinent, needing only to be made easy of access to become as famous 
a resort of the lovers of the grand and beautiful in nature, as any 
now known in the Old or New World.” 
No country in the world exceeds Nicaragua in the beauty and 





* Squier’s Nicaragua, vol. i. p. 25. 
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sublimity of lake and mountain. From Lake Nicaragua may be 
seen, from the same spot, some thirteen or fourteen volcanoes, many 
of which are more than 5,000 feet high. Momotombo, in Lake Man- 
agua, is 7,000 feet high. Ifthe access to the great basin of Nicaragua 
were easy, as it will be, probably, in a few years, nothing will be 
more delightful or instructive than an excursion to that region of the 
world ; for there a)l that is beautiful, grand, and sublime in natural 
scenery, and all that is best calculated to impress the mind with a 
deep sense of that tremendous, mysterious, and awful Power, that 
presides over matter, is exhibited on all sides. 

The San Juan is the principal river of Nicaragua; and in addition 
to what we have already said of this stream, with reference only to 
the proposed interoceanic canal, we would add something more, in 
order to give the reader a clearer idea of its real character. It is cer- 
tainly a magnificent stream, though its capabilities have been greatly 
exaggerated, The amount of water which flows through its channel 
is at all times considerable, but varying greatly in amount at differ- 
ent seasons of the year. During the “ rainy season,” that is, from 
May to October, its volume of water is nearly doubled. Its princi- 
pal tributaries are the San Carlos and the Serapiqui, flowing from 
Costa Rica. It has no branches on the north side. From the port 
of San Carlos, at the outlet of the lake, to the Rapides del 
Tore, a distance of twenty miles, the banks are generally low, and 
covered with palms, canes, and a species of high coarse grass 
called gamalote. The river here sometimes overflows, and the 
shores, for a considerable distance back, are low and swampy. 
From the mouth of the river, the banks, for a distance of 18 miles, 
are low and swampy, as also the face of the whole country 
to that distance from the Atlantic coast. Lagoons, too, are very 
numéYous. The lands are nevertheless fertile, and capable of pro- 
ducing in the utmost luxuriance rice, sugar, and those other pro- 
ductions requiring moist and fertile soils. From the vertex of the 
delta, 18 miles from the mouth, to the Rapides del Toro, a distance 
of more than 50 miles, the banks of the river vary from 6 to 20 feet 
in height, and are densely wooded—the forest coming down to the 
water's edge. The traveler in the boats is so completely shut in by 
vegetation, that it is impossible to discover the character of the 
country back. At intervals hills and high grounds are discerned 
coming down to the water’s edge. At the mouth of the San Carlos 
there are hills 2,000 feet high, contracting the river very much, and 
forming a narrow passage, thetentrance to which somewhat resembles 
the opening of the highlands of the Hudson. 

In some places the banks of the river are rocky, and nowhere are they 
as crumbling as those of the Ohio and Mississippi. The bed is per- 
manent, and islands abound in hundreds. The width of the stream 
varies from 100 to 400 yards, and its depth from 2 to 20 feet. 

Cumate.—The climate of Nicaragua, on the Atlantic declivity, is 
unquestionably warmer than in the interior, or upon the borders of 
the Pacific—more humid and rainy, and more sickly. Out of the 
valley of the San Juan, and beyond the lagoons of the sea-coast, the 
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climate is unsurpassed in salubrity by that of any equal extent of 
territory within the tropics, or perhaps in the world. The year has 
but two seasons, the rainy and the dry. The wet season commences 
in May and lasts till November, during which time, but usually near 
the commencement or close, rains of some days’ duration occasionally 
occur, and showers are common, but do not often happen except late 
in the afternoon, about four o’clock, or in the night. These showers 
seldom continue long, and often days and weeks elapse, during the 
so called “ rainy season,” without a cloud obscuring the sky. The 
popular opinion regarding the “rainy season” within the tropics is 
quite erroneous, at least as far as regards Central America. It is 
commonly believed, by the people of the temperate zones, that during 
the “ rainy season” within the tropics the rain seldom ceases to fall, 
either in torrents or in drizzling rain. This is a great error. “ Probably 
but little more than one-half of the amount of rain,” says Mr. Squier, 
“which falls in the latitude of New-York, during the same period, 
falls during these six months in Nicaragua.” 

Throughout the “ rainy season” the verdure and. the crops which, 
during the dry season, become sere and withered, appear in full 
luxuriance ; the temperature is very equable, differing but little in 
localities, but preserving great uniformity over the whole country 
except in the mountainous regions. The range of the thermometer is 
from 78° to 88°, in rare instances sinking to 70° during the night , 
and rising to 90° in the afternoon, From May to Gctober the 
average height of the thermometer is about 80° Fahr. There isalmost 


constantly a cool and pleasant breeze, generally from the northeast. 
The nights are delightful for sleeping. 
During the dry season in January the temperature 3 less, the 

i 


nights positively cool, and occasionally the winds are chilly. The 
sky is cloudless, and trifling showers fall at rare intervals." The 
fields become dry, cattle are driven to the hills and forests for pas- 
turage, and the dust in the towns becomes almost insupportable. It 
penetrates everywhere, permeating even through the tiled roofs in 
showers, and sweeping in clouds through the unglazed windows. The 
dust is all that renders the dry season unpleasant. * It is esteemed 
more healthy than the wet. 

The effect of the dry season on vegetation is practically that of our 
winter. During that period the exuberance of the vegetable growth 
is checked, and the ephemeral vegetation which, where the rain falls 
for the entire year, goes on accumulating, forming dense dark jungles, 
is entirely dried up, and thus the health of the country promoted. 
During the dry season, also, nearly the whole country is burned over, 
so that the forests for a great part of the year are nearly as open and 
penetrable as our own.* 

Porvutation.—Nicaragua is divided into six departments, and has 
a,population of 264,000, according to the census of 1846; these 
figures cannot, however, be relied on as quite exact, since the census 





* Squier’s Nicaragua, vol. i. pp. 29-31. 
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attempted in 1846 was obstructed, the people supposing it to be pre- 
liminary to some military conscription, or new tax. 

It is mentioned as a singular fact, by Mr. Squier, that the females 
greatly exceed the males in number. In the Department Occidental, 
having a population of 90,000, the females are to the males as three to 
two. This result is supposed to be accounted for by the civil commo- 
tions that have so long agitated the country. 

The mass of the population of Nicaragua consists of civilized Indi- 
ans, the aborigines, and those of Spanish and negro stock crossed 
with them, The whites of pure European blood form but a small 
part of the whole population. Mr. Squier divides the population as 
follows : 


Most of these live in towns. They are chiefly engaged in agricul- 
tural pursuits, and go daily from two to six miles to labor in the fields, 
starting befure day, in the morning, and returning at night. The 
roads through the country are often mere paths—so obscure that 
none but the natives can follow them—leading to plantations and 
villages pretty equally scattered over the country. The dwellings of 
the inhabitants are usually of canes, thatched with palms, Many of 


them are open at the sides—mere sheds—and with no other floor 

than the bare earth. Some of them have tiled roofs, with other im- 

pons and are whitewashed. Such as these latter are occupied 
y the large proprietors. 

Most of the dwellings in the towns are of the same character as 
those just described. The residences of the better classes, however, 
are built of adobes, one story high, and inclosing large courts, 
entered under archways often of beautiful construction. Spacious 
corridors, shaded by orange trees, run around the courtyards, upon 
which the rooms open, rendering the apartments exceedingly pleasant. 

Aaaicutturat Propucts.—The agricultural resources of Nicaragua 
are immense, though, as yet, they are but imperfectly developed. 
Only so much of the soil is brought into cultivation as is necessary to 
supply the wants of the inhabitants; but the amount of cultivated 
lands could be increased to almost any extent, for the forests are easily 
removed, and the soil is so fertile, and the climate so favorable, that no 
artificial aids to vegetation are required. The raising of cattle is ex- 
tensively pursued, many of the estates having not less than 10,000 
or 15,000 head of cattle each. Among the staple productions of the 
state, produced in great perfection, are sugar, cotton, coffee, indigo, 
tobacco, rice, and Indian corn. 

Suear.—The sugar-cane of Nicaragua is a native plant of the coun- 
try, quite different from the cane cultivated in the West Indies and the 
United States. It is said to be equally productive with the foreign 
species. It is softer, more slender, and contains more and stronger 
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juice, in proportion to the size of the cane, than the Asiatic variety. 
Two crops are annually raised, and under favorable circumstances three. 
The cane does not require re-planting but once in twelve or four- 
teen years. The best kind of sugar produced is nearly as white 
as the refined sugar of commerce, the crystals being large and hard. 
The greater part of the sugar produced in the country is merely the 
juice of the cane boiled till it crystallizes, without being cleared of the 
molasses. It is stated that the expense of producing such sugar is 
about $1.25 per 101 pounds. Sugar of this kind is exported to Peru 
and other parts of South America. The sugar-planters of Nicaragua 
also manufacture a species of rum, called aguardiente, which they find 
more profitable than sugar. It is impossible to say what amount of 
sugar is produced in Nicaragua, but the amount exported is estimated 
at 200,000 pounds. 

Corroy.—Cotton superior to that of Brazil may be produced in 
any quantity in Nicaragua. As many as 50,000 bales of 300 Ibs. 
each have been exported ina year. At present but little, if any, is 
sent out of the state. What is produced is consumed by the natives. 
The Nicaragua cotton has always borne a high character abroad. 

Correz.—Coffee equal to any in the world may be produced in 
any quantity in Nicaragua, and nothing but the want of facilities for 
getting it to market has prevented it from being extensively culti- 
vated. This is, indeed, the great difficulty which opposes all, the 
agricultural pursuits of the state. The production of coffee in Ni- 
caragua is also greatly diminished by the circumstance that chocolate 
is the common beverage of the people, coffee being but little used 
by them. The same, we believe, is also true of all of Central 
America, and of some parts of Mexico. The raising of coffee is very 
profitable ; the expense of producing a quintal of 101 pounds being 
only $2 50, while the coffee of Nicaragua is worth in the English 
market $1250 per cwt. Laborers’ wages are 25 cents per day. 

Inpico was formerly cultivated to a great extent, but of late years 
it has much fallen off, Fine indigo estates in many parts of Nicara- 
gua have been entirely abandoned, owing, we suppose, to the con- 
tinued political agitations of the country. The plant cultivated for 
indigo is the indigofera, a triennial plant, supposed to be .a native of 
America. The indigo of Nicaragua is of very superior quality. 
There were exported formerly 5,000 bales of 150 pounds each an- 
nually ; now the amount is only about 2,000. Before the revolution, 
under the government of Spain, the single state of San Salvador pro- 
duced from 8,000 to 10,000 bales annually. Two acres of ground 

roduce from 100 to 120 pounds, at a cost of from $30 to $40, includ- 
ing the cost of clearing the land and all other-expenses. 
opacco.—Nicaragua produces a large amount of tobacco, of a 
very superior quality. Of late years, what is not consumed in the 
country is shipped to California. There is no limit to the extent 
to which it may be cultivated. The tobacco of Honduras and San 
Salvador, says Mr. Squier, is equal to the best Havana for cigars, 

Iyptan Cory.—This flourishes luxuriantly, and three crops may be 

raised on the same ground annually. It is the staff of life for both 
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man and beast in Nicaragua, the stalks being the only fodder that 
the cattle and horses eat. As however it is always growing, the supply 
isabundant. The extreme abundance of Indian corn in Nicaragua may 
be inferred from the fact, that a fanega of Leon (about five English 
bushels) of shelled corn sold, in 1849, for only $1. 

Wa«ear and all the sinall grains, as well as the fruits of the tem- 
perate climes, flourish in the elevated regions of the country. In the 
northern parts of Nicaragua bordering on Honduras, the climate is 
very nearly the same as that of our southern states. 

Rice is abundant in Nicaragua, and may be cultivated to almost 
any extent. It is much used by the inhabitants, and sells at from 
$1 50 to $2 per cwt. 

Cacao is an article of general consumption, and is much cultivated. 
The cacao of Guatemala is of a superior quality, only equaled by 
that of Soconosco on the coast of Guatemala, and which was once 
monopolized for the use of the royal establishment of Spain. Such 
is the demand for it by the inhabitants that it commands a high price, 
and is not exported. _The cacao or chocolate tree is a species of Theo- 
broma, a native of the West Indies, It grows about 20 feet high, 
bearing pods which are oval and pointed. The nuts or seeds are 
numerous, and lodged in a white pithy substance. Chocolate is made 
from the seeds by roasting them, and making them into a paste with 
sugar and cinnamon or vanilla, furnishing a beverage devoid of the 
ill properties of tea and coffee, but apt toadisagree with dyspeptics 
on account of the oil which it contains, Cacao is another preparation 
of these seeds. It is said to be made from the fragments of the seed 
coats, mixed with portions of the kernels. It is somewhat astringent. 
There is no reason, says Mr. Squier, why cacao should not become 
an article of large trade and a source of great wealth. To get a 
cacao plantation into full operation requires time and a considerable 
outlay. The unsettled state of Nicaragua prevents investments, 
and hence the diminished production of cacao, Under a stable gov- 
ernment the trade in cacao would become immense. The trees yield 
two crops a year, and it sells from $15 to $20 per quintal. The Guay- 
aquil cacao is of an inferior quality, and only brings from $5 to $6 
per quintal. 

Nearly all the edibles and fruits of the tropics are produced natu- 
rally in Nicaragua, or may be cultivated in great perfection. PlJan- 
tains, bananas, beans, chile, tomatoes, bread-fruit, arrow-root, ocra, 
citrons, oranges, limes, lemons, pine-apples, (the delicious white 
Guayaquil, as well as the yellow variety,) mamays, anonas or chiri- 
moyas, guavas, cocoa-nuts, and a hundred other varieties of plants and 
fruits abound, 

Among the vegetable productions of commerce produced in Nica- 
ragua are sarsaparilla, anota, aloes, ipecacuanha, ginger, vanilla, Peru- 
vian bark, cowhage, copal, gum-arabic, copaiva, caoutchoue, dragon’s 
blood, and vanglo or oil plant. Among the valuable trees are ma- 
» hogany, logwood, Brazil-wood, lignum-vite, fustic, yellow sanders, 
; pine, dragon’s blood tree, silk cotton tree, oak, copal tree, cedar, 

utton-wood, rose-wood, Nicaragua-wood, calabash, &c. &c. Brazil- 
wood, cedar and mahogany are found in inexhaustible quantities. 
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Minerat Resources,—These are very great. Gold, silver, cop- 
per, lead and iron are found in considerable quantities in various parts 
of Nicaragua, gy ee in the northern parts. The district of 


Segovia, says Mr. Squier, is probably not exceeded in its mineral 
wealth by any equal portion of the continent. Since the days of the 
Spanish rule, the working of the mines, as well as all other branches 
of industry, has greatly declined. It is a matter of reproach to 
Mexico, Central America, and all the Spanish countries in America 
that have thrown off the yoke of Spain, that they have substituted for 
the oppressive rule against which they rebelled nothing that has 
bettered their condition. The government of Spain had the merit, at 
least, of greater stability, and of promoting an amount of industry and 
commerce that has almost entirely disappeared since the expulsion of 
the viceroys. All| subsequent governments have been only, for the 
most part, despicable military despotisms, characterized by every 
species of misrule and injustice—preventing all enterprise among the 
inhabitants, and causing all branches of industry to decline apace, 
Under good governments all these countries would soon become im- 
mensely wealthy. Should Mexico and Central America become 
united to this Republic—and the day may not be far distant—the 
immense agricultural and mineral resourees of those countries would 


cause a vast tide of Anglo-American emigration to set toward them, » 


and the developments of wealth and comfort that would be made in 
a few years would astonish the world. Under the present race those 
countries will never be anything. 

It is now quite impossible to say what the production of the mines 
of Nicaragua and Central America is, it being impossible to obtain 
any reliable statistics. A portion of the gold and silver produced 
finds its way to the Balize, and other portions to Truxillo and Omoa, 
in Honduras, and to the ports of Nicaragua. There is but one mint 
in Central America, which is in Costa Rica. It coins principally gold 
dollar pieees to the amount of from $50,000 to $100,000 annually, 
but these are short of weight, and therefore not generally current. 

hey are worth about 93 cents. 

Humboldt states that the mining districts of Central America pro- 
duced nothing at the time he wrote ; but it is certain that formerly 
the precious metals of Central America were produced in large quan- 
tities. For the 15 years anterior to 1810, gold and silver had been 
coined there to the amount of $2,193,832; and for the 15 years 
posterior to 1810, to the amount of $3,810,382. But besides this, 
great quantities of these metals were at the same time exported un- 
coined, Such is the report of the master of the old mint of Guatemala 
in 1825. He estimates the actual products of the mines at ten times 
the amount coined, which would give more than $50,000,000 for the 
30 years preceding 1825. That Central America was formerly rich 
in the precious metals is proved by the accounts of Gage and other 


travelers, and by the fact that the buccaneers were in the habit of Toe 


frequently visiting and plundering the mines.”* 
Dunlap, who has paid particular attention to the mineral wealth of 





* Squier’s Nicaragua, vol. i, p. 39. 
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Central America, observes that “in no part of the world are mines 
so generally found in nearly every district. Many of them were suc- 
cessfully worked after the conquest and during the Spanish dominion. 
Besides the mines of gold and silver, there are others containing lead 
in nearly a pure state, the ore yielding 90 per cent. of metal. In 
some specimens 25 per cent. of silver is said to be mixed with the 
lead.” According to the same writer, there are rich mines of iron 
in San Salvador, producing a purer and more malleable metal than 
any imported from Europe, the ore, too, being close to the surface, 
and very abundant. The silver mines, he says, are now only aban- 
doned for the want of capital to carry them on. 

About five leagues north of San Miguel there is a number of 
silver mines, One of them was worked by a Spaniard, some thirty 
years ago. He invested his own property, and $100,000 of borrowed 
money. In less than six months he was enabled to pay his obliga- 
tions; and although he died before the end of the year, he left 
$70,000 in gold and silver, the produce of the mine. Some dispute 
arose about the ownership of the mine after his death, and, it ceasing 
to be worked, the mine became filled with water, and still remains in 
that condition. There can be no doubt, that if a company would take 
hold of the mine, and pump out the water, immense fortunes would 
speedily be realized. 

The mines of Tabanco were still more celebrated. They yielded, 
when worked, $1,000,000 annually, though worked in a rude manner 

‘without machinery. The annual profits to the proprietors were 
$200,000. All the hills, near Tegucigalpa, the capital of Honduras, 
abound in gold and silver intermixed; and although none of them 
have been excavated to any depth, or worked with proper machinery, 
they formerly yielded more than $2,000,000 per annum, “ From 
all I have been able to collect,” says Mr. Dunlap, “ this neighborhood 
appears to possess natural stores of the precious metals even exceed- 

_ ing those of the celebrated mines of Potosi, in Bolivia. * * * The 

ores generally contain from 12 to 15 pereent. of silver, and from 1 to 1 

of gold; but the latter metal is often found pure in many places, and 
thousands of dollars’ worth of it are annually collected by the Indians 
in the sands of the rivers, sometimes in pieces weighing 5 or 6 pounds,” 

In almost every section of the country that has been explored, the 
precious metals have been found; but as a thorough exploration of 
the country has never been made, its real mineral resqurces are un- 
known. It is not improbable, from such accounts.as have been 
received, that another California lies in Central America. Byam, an 
English traveler, states that the auriferous streams of Segovia are 
constantly visited by the natives, who, in a few weeks, never fail to 
wash out and pick up enough gold to last them the whole year, 

Besides the metals above mentioned, Nicaragua yields  sul- 
phur in Jarge quantities, nearly pure, from the volcanoes; also nitre, 
and sulphate of iron. 

The most important silver mines in Nicaragua, at present, are 
those of Dissilta. They have been worked only fort a short time, 
under every disadvantage, but have, nevertheless, during the last 
three years, produced upwards of 17,300 pounds of silver. 
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Such is a brief sketch of the agricultural and mineral resources of 
Nicaragua, derived chiefly from Mr, Squier’s late work. We con- 
sider the work of Mr. Squier as entirely reliable. There is no doubt 
thatethe half has not yet been’ told as regards the actual natural 
wealth and advantages of Nicaragua. 

The shameful usurpation of the British government in that quarter 
of the world has been a great drawback to’ Nicaragua, and still con- 
tinues to be. It cannot be denounced in terms too strong. Since 
the English usurpation the trade of the country has serious] 
diminished, in consequence of the depression and uncertainty whic 
it has created in the interior, and which has induced many of the 
native merchants to contract their business. The additional duties 
levied by the British have also contributed to the same result. They 
have imposed an import and export duty of 24 per cent. ad valorem, 
and made other onerous restrictions on commerce, Very recentl 
the British government, from motives of policy, suspended the pe 
lection of duties in San Juan, but it has not permanently abandoned 
the system, The seizure of the port of San Juan, by England, was 
made in consequence of the discovery that it was likely to become 
the only Atlantic terminus of an interoceanic canal. They set up 
the shaliow pretext of supporting the territorial pretensions of a tribe 
of savages, or mixed negroes and Indians, called Moscos, or Mosquitos, 
and in virtue of some equivocal relations which the pirates of Jamaica 
anciently maintained with them, The seizure was purely piratical, * 
and would haye called down the bellowing indignation of England 
had any other nation made the seizure. ‘“ When it is known,” says 
Mr. Squier, “that San Juan, was the principal port of entry of 
Nicaragua under the Spanish dominion ; that for more than 300 years 
it was the avenue through which its trade was conducted; that the 
river flowing past it was defended by massive aad costly works, 
which, although in ruins, are yet imposing; that no Mosquito Indians 
ever resided there; that all its inhabitants were Nicaraguans, and 
that England herself recognized it, as pertaining to Nicaragua, by 
blockading it as a part of her territories; and when to all this is 
added the fact, that the Mosquito Indians never themselves pretended 
to any territorial rights, there or elsewhere, until induced to do so by 
British agents, the enormity of the seizure is rendered apparent.”* 

Since the seizure of the port, under the pretext of effecting the 
“ re-establishment of Mosquito rights and authority,” the municipal 
and other regulations, not excepting the port charges and customs’ 
rates, have been promulgated and fixed by an officer styling himself 
“ Her Britannic Majesty’s Consul,” or “ Vice-Consul,” who has for 
his executive force a few Jamaica negroes, called “‘ police.”+ “ He is, 
in fact,” says Mr. Squier, “ dictator of the place, and the inhabitants are 
subject, without appeal, to his will, for there are no written laws or 
fixed regulations of any kind. He assumes to dispose of lands, and 
gives titles under his consular seal; nor does he, ever so remotely, 
appear to recognize the so called Mosquito king. Indeed, the only 





* Squier’s Nicaragua, vol, i, p. 78. t Idem, p. 79. 
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evidence that this farcical character is held in remembrance at all, is, 
that a flag, said to be his, is occasionally hoisted in an open space in 
the centre of the town. The English flag, however, floats over what 
is called the custom-house, and is the only one for which any degree 
of respect is exacted. The new tariff promulgated at San Juan, in 
April, 1850, was signed ‘J. M. Daly, Collector,’ and did not pur- 
port to have been enacted by any superior authority. Indeed, the 
present situation of the town, overawed, as it constantly is, by one 
or two British vessels, is anomalcus in the extreme. If, as it is pre- 
tended, this port belongs to the supposititious Mosquito king, it is 
difficult to understand how a second party can exercise sovereignty 
over it, or upon what principles of international law the consuls of 
one nation can assume municipal and general administrative authority 
in the ports of another. The simple fact is, that Great Britain having 
secured possession of this important port, under a pretext which 
deceives nobody, no longer cares to stultify herself by affecting to 
conform to that pretext. The thing is too absurd to be continued.” 
Our limits forbid us dilating further on this subject, but it is one 
which ought to arouse the indignation of the American people. 


ART. IV.—SOUTHERN SCHOOL-BOOKS: 


“Science at best is at a discount here, and those who would promote it must not expect 
= same success as tailors, blacksmiths, &c."—De Bow's Magazine, March, 1852, page 


Tuts pithy opinion may be applied to other sections of the South be- 
sides New-Orleans. Writers and speakers are prone to dilate on the 
theme “ that knowledge is power ;” but the practical man and close ob- 
server soon becomes satisfied that in the South, very generally, cot- 
ton, sugar-cane, and negroes, are power; and that intellectual and scien- 
tific attainments, unless they are rapidly creating wealth for their 

ssessor, are not regarded as of much value in themselves. This 
is very well shown by the facts stated in the short notice of the labors 
of Professors Smith and Chilton, whence we have taken our motto, and 
is yet more strongly displayed in the disposition to place instructors 
of youth, and purely scientific men, much lower in the social scale 
than they rank in Europe, and in some other parts of the Union than 
this. Learning and science are regarded as tools, by which to 
operate upon the pockets; and not as involving principles, truths, 
and methods, by which one can act upon the world as well as with 
it. _ Instructors, therefore, rank, in the estimation of many, as first 
class oversvers ! One improves his pupils’ intellects so as to be worth so 
much per head in the professional and practical market; the other 
raises so many bales per hand, or to the acre : both keep their “ gangs” 
or “force” in good or bad order, as the case may be; and both are 
paid in like proportion—the immortal soul in one scale, balanced 
by cotton and sugarin the other! “The dignity of intellect, as dis- 
played in the teacher’s mission,” is a “sham,” unless it be, where the 
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clergyman and instructor are combined in one ; and thus it comes to 
pass, that the South and Southwest are dotted over with sectarian 
establishments, and wrangling divinity schools—the control of edu- 
cation having in a great measure passed into the hands of the clergy, 
simply because it requires the self-denial of a preacher to meet the 
annoyances of a teacher, and his pulpit influence to keep up his 
standing. 

It is not however the object of this article to discuss the value of 
knowledge, or the proper grade of its votaries, and we therefore pass 
to the consideration of the school-books of the South—their origin, 
their character and influences, their defects and the remedy. 

The publication of school-books is the most profitable branch of 
a bookseller’s business. Irving and Prescott, Bryant and Willis, 
Bancroft and Hilliard,—the seductions of poetry, the inventions of 
fiction, the delvings and analyzings of science, even Typee Melville, 
and Bachelor “Ike Marvel,” “pale their ineffectual fires” before 
Webster’s and Comly’s Spelling-book, First Readers, “ Productive 
Grammars” and School Geographies. The supply of the innnmerable 
hordes of little tow-headed urchins, whence are to come the great 
men of the future, is the one thing wished for by the men “of the 
trade.” Looking to the practical, there is scarce a firm in business 
that would not prefer the copyright of Noah Webster’s Spelling- 
book to Daniel Webster’s Speeches. , 

The first thought that enters the mind of the inquirer is, that the 
school-books of the South originate in the North; and until recently, 
when Cincinnati and Louisville entered the market, exclusively in the 
North, and far North. We do not remember a single text-book of 
the schools printed or published south of Mason and Dixon’s line, 
unless it be Peter Parley’s at Louisville. If there are such, they have 
but slight circulation. The southern booksellers are literally in a 
state of “ peonage” to the “barons of Cliffstreet” and others of 
that ilk. The books are prepared by northern men, often without 
practical knowledge of teaching, untraveled in the United States ; and 
they are prepared, too, in “series” or “sets,” with references so 
made, from one to the other, that any one volume of the “set” 
finding its way into a school-room, or college, and obtaining some 
approval and use, may act as a wedge to let in the balance, and shove 
out antagonist editions. Each large northern city has its peculiar 
style of books; and the very first thing a bookseller or publisher 
beginning business in such city desires and aims at is, to obtain a 
name of some literary celebrity with which to christen a series of 
copyrighted, stereotyped school-bocks; if the classics, too often 
filehed bodily from the Germans or the Prussians, overlaid with notes 
in English ; if in English, often paste and sgissor concoctions of old 
grammars and geographies; if in French, often unblushing pla- 
giarisms from old Parisian school-books or lectures, Any one who 
can see the trade-lists, or will compare the circulars of the northern 
houses, will confess we are right. The competition among all these 
rival houses for a market is constant and incessant. Agents, colpor- 
teurs and pedlars are brought into requisition, and so gainful is a sue- 
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cessful school-book, that it is a fact, that agents anxious to introduce 
a new work, and root out an established one, have offered to take all 
of the old books from teachers, and replace them with the new pub- 
lications without charge! This being done as one mode of bringing* 
them into use. 

The origin, the authorship, the publication, and thegontrol of the 
quantity sold, and the price, are all of them, then, far distant from 
the South. 

We pass next to the character and influences of these books; and 
here we desire to assert a principle that may cause some doubt in 
the reader’s mind, and of which we regret our present limits prevent 
a full discussion. We believe that southern life, habits, thoughts 
and aims, are so essentially different from those of the North, that 
here a different character of books, tuition and training is absolutely 
required, to bring up the boy to manhood with his faculties fully de- 
veloped. If the mythology of the ancients was controlled by chmate ; 
if at one point winter and bed weather shut the boy up by the fire- 
side five months in a year, and at another not five weeks; if at one 
the body ripens at least three years later than at the other, and if the 
aims of the after-life are as distinct as the degrees of latitude that 
cover the Union,—why then should there not be such dissimilarities 
as to prevent elementary works of reasonable size and price for 
schools from being adapted to all? The classics may be excepted, 
and even there, some regard should be had in the notes to early 
training and mental aptitudes. Those who have taught, or seen 
teaching in New-York or Philadelphia, and then at New-Orleans, or 
inland points south, will readily understand this view. There are 
distinct idiosyneracies, if they may be so called, peculiar to each 
great section of the United States, and these cannot be disregarded 
by a teacher. Without delaying then to argue this point, which 
might lead us too far astray from our present subject, we venture 
the foregoing assertion, and appeal to observation to sustain us, 

We believe, then, that the character of the common school-books 
used in the southern institutions of learning, has the ear-mark of the 
section and writers who compile and originate them, and that the in- 
ducement to these works is not love of learning, and anxiety to im- 
prove methods of teaching and developing the mind, but a mere love 
of gain on the part of the publishers with capital enough to invest in 
the business; regarding the young intellect of the country as a paying 
crop, worth so much, and making their calculations on these prin- 
ciples. 

We are conscious this is an ignoble and selfish view of the matter, 
but we think that it would be difficult for a candid examiner to come 
to any other conclusion. We admit that a desire of supplanting a 
rival house will induce improvement in the mode of getting up and 
preparing a text-book, and that teachers, anxious for the eclat, and if 
successful, the gain of authorship, are perpetually supplying the 
market with so called new works; but the principle remains un- 
touched : the brains of boys and girls are regarded as a California 
placer, to be dug, washed out, and sifted, for the benefit of private 
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interest, and no more labor is given to the book than will carry it 
out into common use, by means of the usages of trade. 

An instance will perhaps illustrate our view: A teacher, or “ sa 
vant,” has devoted much labor to some peculiar branch of education ; 
he has laid out all his strength, experience, and knowledge, in a 
school-book, which really developes new views, and suggests educa- 
tional improvements. iis manuscript is complete, and the author, 
having submitted it to competent judges, is cheered by their ap- 
proval, and feels as if he had rendered some benefit to his profession, 
and gained some honor for himself. But now comes the pinch. 
The publication of school-books isa monopoly in the hands of certain 
great publishing houses in the large cities of the North. They each have 
made large investments in stereotype plates, copyrights, maps, and 
printed “ stock ;” nay more, on the very topic on which our teacher 
or “savant” has written, these publishers have a book, or a series of 
books in use. If the teacher publishes on his own score, or outside 
of these houses, judicious friends tell him, or his own observation 
teaches him, that he runs a great risk of pecuniary loss, and he there- 
fore proceeds to the “ right publisher.” What does he do? Why, 
as self-interest usually induces any man to act: he eithet dissuades 
or refuses; or, if his “reader” advises him that “it will do,” the 
coreg sits down to a calculation of expediency, profit and loss, 

n I give this new book such a circulation as to kill off Harper, 
Appleton, and others, from the market, and save myself from loss on 
my own copyrights that become comparatively worthless if this new 
work comes out? If I can,I will take it. The chances are, how- 
ever, that the author is rebuffed ; for presentation copies to editors, 
teachers, and literati, from whom are to flow the puffs that shall waft 
the work on a prosperous voyage, will alone consume a small edi- 
tion, to say nothing of advertising, and investment of capital in 
“stock.” Ifthe author does make a contract, he probably sells his 
copyright for a per cent. on sales of his book ; and from that time out, 
the bantling of his brain goes on the trade-lists, and adds one more 
name to the “ valuable school-books published (by Gammon and 
Cv.) and for sale by booksellers generally.” This is not, we assure 
the reader, “ fancy’s sketch ;” we have the case, and use it to show 
that the character of school-books in this country is rapidly becoming 
subsidiary to mere motives of gain. Now, in all this, we see no 
special cause of complaint for publishers alone ; the laws of trade, 
competition, and interest, produce such a state; and booksellers, 
taking the country as they find it, have a clear right to occupy the 
market. The author and publisher are interested in praising the 
book, and nobody has any special interest in decrying it; but we do 
think it is high time that southern reading men, educated men, and 
those concerned in and about schools and colleges, should create a 
public opinion that will check the evil, and compel more regard to 
the wants of the rising generation, and this, especially, when the in- 
Jluence of such school-books, so prepared, and emanating whence they 
do, is considered. 

As far back as 1779, Mr. Jefferson, in Virginia, proposed a sys- 
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tematical plan of southern education: Ist, Elementary schools, 
comprising all classes, rich and poor; 2d, A class of colleges, cal- 
culated for all the wants of American life ; 3d, A finishing university, 
for teaching the highest branches in the most perfect manner. He " 
also remarks, touching the university of Virginia, that “he hoped it 
would save them from becoming the Barbary of the Union, and fall- 
ing into the ranks of their own negroes;” and insisted that the 
education of “southern youth, in the southern states, is necessary, 
if the states are to remain sovereign and independent ;” stating with 
alarm the fact, that five hundred of their sons were educating in north- 
ern seminaries, “as a canker eating on the vitals of their (southern) 
existence.” Of the same spirit was General Washington, when in his 
will he recommends a Virginia university, as a protection against 
passing so important a period of lifein Europe. Both of these great 
men are usually regarded as good Unionists; and if they saw danger 
then from northern institutions, when the South was ,Georgia, we 
may safely venture to deprecate not only instruction, but the ele- 
mentary books of instruction from the same quarter, when the South 
is the Rio Grande and the Pacific. 

In this article we wish chiefly to deal with the lower class of school- 
books in use at the South, such as spelling-books, geographies, 
histories, readers, speech-books, and similar elementary works ; 
because they reach the first class of Mr. Jefferson’s plan, and are in 
the vernacular. Classical, scientific, and metaphysical works are 
open to the same charge of serious defects for southern use ; but we 
have no space for that class at present. We aver, then, that these 
northern school-books are injurious: First, because they are pub- 
lished as a mere matter of gain, without reference to the wants of the 
pupils using them. What is to be thought of the value of a Gram- 
matic Reader, Nos. 1 and 2, actually used in a southern public 
school, by children from seven to ten years old, which at page 24 
runs thus: “This youth was delighted with the prospect of be- 
coming a farmer.” “ This is an intransitive, post-substantive, preposi- 
tional, gerundive phrase!” If any one thing could delight a youth 
compelled to endure such trash, it would be, we should think, the 
prospect of becoming rid of it as soon as possible. 

hat is to be done with geographies that tell pupils “States are 
divided into towns and counties ?” as if, out of New England, the use 
of town, as synonymous with parish, district, or township, was usual ; 
that devote two pages to Connecticut onions and broom-corn, and ten 
lines to’ Louisiana and sugar? of histories that are silent about 
Texas ? of first readers, that declare all spelling but Noah Webster’s 
“vulgar,” and “not used in good society?” and of “speakers” 
that abound in selections for southern declamation, made almost ex- 
clusively from northern debates in Congress, and from abolition poets? 

We think, secondly, these school-books injurious, because there 
is no permanency about them. When the market is supplied, or, 
rather, the public saturated, with a particular work, it oualheaiy dis- 
appears from the stores, and some other, not a whit better, but 
newer, takes the place. This is especially annoying to teachers and 
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pupils who, having become used to a certain set of books, find them- 
selyes, they scarce know how, deprived of their chosen works, and 
are told they are out of print. There was some philosophy in the 
boy’s excuse, “that he could not spell, because he hadn’t got the 
hang ofthe new s¢hool-house.” 

This system, too, not only by the variety and change of supply, 
which depends purely on ¢rade reasons, causes mischief, but it also 
carries out of the South a very large amount of money, far ws 
than those who have not examined the subject would suppose. Let 
any one of our readers, who educates a family, calculate what he pays 
out yearly for school-books, and then reflect that all around him are 
paying asimilartax. Were it not that this outlay, above all others, 
is most cheerfully paid by parents, and goes out gradually, there 
would have been an outcry befgre this, especially when about thirty 
per cent. is added on to the northern cost for the southern market, 
Our complaint is, not that the money is spent, but that, like in almost 
everything else we want, we spend our means abroad, and not at 
home. There are other reasons that will present themselves to those 
who will reflect on this topic, and which we would express, did we 
not desire to devote the rest of our space to the most important and 
coneluding division of our subject. We mean, the remedy. 


In choosing a power 5 it is requisite to have clear perceptions of the 
ailment, and we therefore have tried to show, in the previous part of 
this article, that general education being the basis of all our social 


and political institutions, most of the present school-books, by which 
the elements of an education are passed into the minds of the young 
pupils, are a mere matter of trade, produced for money-making pur- 
poses, and improved only so far as competition in trade, or public 
opinion, compels improvement. We have also contended that the 
wants of the South are not met by the present school-books in use 
among us, produced at the North; and that the extent of territory 
embraced in the Union forbids any one set of works, unless classical, 
from being adapted for universal use, and that there are reasons, from 
climate, productions, politics, society and geographical position, why 
this should be so. 

We consider this state of affairs caused by a bad system, and not 
by bad men, and the remedy must, therefore, go to a change of sys- 
tem. Now, the business of popular education is, in a great degree, 
a national business. The federal government has recognized the 
principle in the publie.land system; but each state must, and consti- 
tutionally ought, to afford a good common school education to-every 
child born on its soil. This principle has been generally acted on by al- 
most every state in the Union; and if demagogues and politicians can 
be prevented from gambling for place and power with the schoo] funds, 
there is no danger that our posterity will lack the ability of knowing 
right from wrong. Each state, then, should control its own school- 
books. The state superintendent of public schools should have 
suitable manuals prepared, developing the early history of the state, 
its productions, its constitution, and mode of government, and should 
also select uniform text-books, from the spelling-book upwards, for 
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the whole state. If this were done judiciously, the printing by con- 
tract, and pains taken to have the dest of the kind, private schools 
would follow this lead, and public opinion would shut out bookselling 
speculations, This, to a certain extent, is done at the North. New- 
York will not use Massachusetts text-books, and Pennsylvania%s taking 
the same plan, There is no reason why a child should not begin his 
first knowledge of things at home, and be made to identify himself in 
thought with his native state, its productions, history, biography and 
interests, A generous competition, too, would spring up between 
states, as to who should prepare and develop the best text-books and 
system, and from this competition an experience would grow of great 
value to our future interests. This project involves no heavier outlay 
than the present plan, and leaves open to private competition the 
higher range of text-books; for we very much doubt if a sound, 
honest, common school education is not quite as much as any state 
ought at present to attempt, with the single exception of NormaL 
Scuoots, 

By this term we mean schools where the profession of teaching is 
well taught, for a want of competent teachers is the one great cause 
of deficient southern education ; and we shall have few suitable school- 
books until writers, taught by experience, rise up among us to pre- 
pare them. 

Of this section of the Union, more than of any other, is it true, 
that teaching is in general taken up without training, and as a tem- 
eae 4 resource, and to it flock too many of whom, with truth it may 

e said, 


“ A third-rate college licked them to the shape, 
Not of the scholar, but the scholar’s ape.” 


Perhaps to this circumstance, more than to any other, may be traced 
the propensity to educate our youth at the North, instead of at home, 
as if there were disgrace in a southern diploma. So long as this prin- 
ciple operates, there can be but little permanent improvement. The 
southern planter must resolve to do with his children, as he is striving 
by factories to do with his cotton, manufacture the material when it 
grows. To effect so desirable a result, there is nothing equal to the 
Normal School, devoted to preparing young men for the profession 
of teaching in all its branches, and calculatedeto relieve the profes- 
sions of law and medicine, already stuffed to repletion. The internal 
improvements in progress, and in contemplation, will require a large 
number of engineers and scientific mechanics. The foolish and anti- 
American notion about “ vulgar mechanics” is passing away. People, 
with that eye to the practical and the dollar which marks our nation, 
begin to discover that bridge-building, locomotive engines, the super- 
intendence of factories, the chemistry of dyeing cottons, and of agri- 
culture, the construction of sugar-works, and, in fact, nearly all the 
practical applications of the arts, are quite as honorable employments, 
and often more remunerative, than the pursuit of the three professions ; 
that the young doctor and lawyer, having hung out on a shutter a 
bit of gilded tin, are often driven to low expedients by “the force of 
circumstance”—a force quite as powerful as steam or water; and 
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that the preacher too often finds his reward laid up in heaven, for he 
rarely obtains it on earth, In truth, we are a drugged and law-ridden 
community, too much beset with pills and bills of costs; and what a 
sblessing it would be, if our cotton and sugar-planters, who are so 
rich, could only believe that their children ought to be something 
else than rich men’s sons, and that 


“ Neo fables tell us of Minervas born 
From bales of cotton, or from sacks of corn ;” 


that it is a vain and pitiful ambition to visit the North for a tinsel 
education, that ruins the mind for agricultural life, begets contempt 
of home usages, and returns to the roof-tree an expensively-dressed 
“ dandified” boy-man, without any of that “ masculine development 
making the will earnest, the soul full of manly intent, and with pur- 
pose to make itself felt on mind, and not on tailors, dancers, singers, 
wine and horses.” Is it, among these small midges, who regard their 
wealth a license or excuse for all else deficient, that in times to come 
the South is to find its pilots when the ship of state is adrift, the 
rigging sprung, sails rent, breakers a-head, crew mutinous, and party- 
spirit raging? Are these they, who, hereafter, can be looked toas 
men fit to go forth into public life, having learned what the constitu- 
tion of the country really is, how it became so, the perils that have 
threatened and do threaten it, the fanaticism that has attacked it, 
the courage that has fought for it, and the wisdom that has made it 
great? Verily, we think not. 

There would be little cause for the quotation that heads this 
article, if more pains were taken to guide those aright, who, by 
position or wealth, measurably control public amusements and 
tastes; and there will be no change for the better in southern 
cities, until a class of healthy minds, earnest in the affairs of life, and 
awake to the proper duties of young Americans, have been by com- 
mon and normal schools, developed from the so-called lower and 
middle orders. Should that unhappy time ever arrive, when the whole 
South must rally as one man, and resist or perish, we may rely upon 
it, that the “man of the hour” will not be found among the “ curled 
darlings,” who imbibed their education at the feet of some abolition 
Gamaliel of the North; but the “ true man” will arise from the work- 
ing classes ef braims@a@hands ; he will be some one who sat on the 
bench of the frée school, and obtained his first ideas of the world, 
and of the rights of man in the world, from noting and mingling with 
representatives of all classes that make up such schools, and from 
books and from teachers that taught him the history of the South 
and the destiny of the South. ; 

We have purposely avoided any exhibition of the details of 
the state and normal schools. But as illustrating the value of 
normal schools for producing school-books and instructors, we in- 
dicate West Point Academy and the Naval School at Annapolis, 
What are these but national normal schools, educating their pupils 
for certain pursuits, and to fill certain posts in the army and navy ? 
Look at the school-books that have emanated, especially from West 
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Point graduates—are they not confessedly the best of their class, and 
have they not a larger circulation than any others? and are not these 
graduates “of the Point,” when they leave the army, always in 
demand for engineers, teachers and officers?) Why is this? The 
answer is well known; their instruction has been complete, there is 
no sham about it, and whatever they have been taught has been 
thoroughly taught. So convinced has public opinion become upon 
this point, that military schools, avowedly adopting West Point as 
their model, are rapidly growing up in several of the states; and 
wherever they are honestly managed, they invariably break up the 
old four years’ course of some éwenty sciences and branches, that 
adorn the list of studies in many of the colleges and universities. 

There are now in these United States some one hundred and 
twenty colleges, trudging along in the four years’ track. They teach 
Greek and Latin; where is the body of accurate classical scholars to 
be found? They teach, too, mathematics; and yet, with all the 
outery for engineers, caused by our internal improvements, how 
many ever come from a college? The Academy at West Point, 
graduating yearly far less than many of our colleges, has furnished 
more engineers than the whole one hundred and twenty colleges 
combined. We could show the same thing as to many other branches 
of learning, did space permit. But one question we must ask—what 
are the school-books these colleges use? The answer is, that hardly. 
any three of them adopt the same text-books throughout; scarce 
one of them at the North but has some professor, who, according to 
the measure of his abilities, has not, in conjunction with some pub- 
lisher, vexed the pockets of the South with a book or books ex- 
pounding or confounding some branch of elementary knowledge ; and 
“the end is not yet,” and never will be, until the whole system is 
broken up, root and branch. 

It is time, however, to close our article. The subject is one of 
great interest, and needs discussion. Whether the proper mode of 
curing the evils complained of has been indicated, it is not for us to 
say ; but that the evil exists is undeniable. Let public opinion wake 
up, and, if in no other way, possibly self-interest may induce some 
lord of paper and print to speculate in a series of southern school- 
books, prepared, if it must be so, by some alien to our soil, but with 
reference to our wants; and even in this way a beginning of reform 
may come. But so long as parents, teachers, school directors, 
trustees and superintendents submit in silence and endure, that long 
will the northern publisher “pour on.” 


“Who would be free, 
Themselves must strike the blow.” 
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ART. V.—WOMAN AND HER NEEDS.* 


Myriaps on myriads of men, before the time of Isaac Newton, 
must have sat under apple-trees; and vast numbers of them too, 
undoubtedly, had apples to drop upon their heads; while not a few, 
it is likely, puzzled themselves to know why the apple should fall 
plumb down, (thereby entailing upon them the evils of a headache,) 
instead of flying off at a tangent, a right angle, or a curve. Many 
a one of these myriads might, perchance, just as well as the great 
philosopher, have guessed out the wonderful law of gravitation; 
only—not one of them did it. Why was this? Not want of intel- 
lect, surely. No doubt there were many men before, as well as 
since Sir Isaac Newton, quite his equals in mental power. But they 
did not solve the riddle, and he did. The time for the solving of it 
being come, even then came the man to solve it. Perhaps the day 
may yet arrive, when all puzzling questions in physics and meta- 
physics, in morals and in ethies, may be as clearly disposed of; 
but in the meantime, we must be content, like the non-Newtons of 
the past world, when the apples came tumbling about their ears, to 
scratch our keads and bear the penalty of our ignorance. To be 
sure, we will still, in the midst of this head-thumping process, look 
up inquiringly and ask, “ Why?’ Why are some things hard and 
other things soft? some things square and other things round? 
Man has a great propensity for asking “ Why?” and, upon the 
whole, it is a fortunate tendency. By perpetual knocking at a 
closed door, sometimes a hand comes to open it. 

Why, then, among the darkest of life’s problems, constantly re- 
curs to us the question :«—W hy is there evil in this world ? and how 
is it to be remedied? “ Why?’ “why?” “why ?’—has the weary 
thought of man, constantly interrogated of Nature, appealed to 
Reason, and searched Revelation to discover? But ever there has 
come back to him only the dull echo of his own inquirings— 
“Why ?’ What is Evil? Can any man put his hand upon it? 
Can any man explain it in its nature, its birth, or its causes? Is it 
truly a Lucifer breath, a blast from hell, sent to poison our world, 
that God’s mercy may find scope to redeem us from it? Is it the 
inspiration of some great Satanic creation, which strides our earth in 
mystic significancy of unimagined mysteries? Is it an active power, or - 
a passive one? an existence, or only a deficiency ? a something that 
is? or rather, asomething that is not? a virtue left imperfect ? a good 
not filled up ? even as darkness, ignorance, and error, are in them- 
seives nothing—only deficiencies, minus quantities of light, know- 
ledge and truth? These are the questions—and such as these—over 
which, age after age, the wise and the good have thought themselves 
weary; while the imaginative and the weak have sought among the 
stars, and thought to read their destinies from leaves and flowers; 
and listened to their dreams, and believed that it was God who 
called them. But all have passed away, and, one after another, they 
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have resigned their gray hairs and wearied hearts to the dust, while 
still upon their expiring lips quivered the great, unanswered—“ W hy ?” 
To-day, in this great age of “new lights,” we have solutions num- 
berless offered to this our world-wide problem, Every “ism” upon 
earth has got its explanation of, and its remedy for, this monster 
Evil, which the poor, ignorant world has so long imagined inex- 
plicable and incurable. What is this bugbear of the world? this 
sin—this pain—this suffering? Nothing, forsooth, it would now 
appear—nothing but a nightmare dream; a kind of world dys- 
pepsia ; at worst, a species of toothache, which, by some socialistic, 
communistic, feministic, Mormonistic, or any other such application 
of chloroform to the suffering patient, may be made to pass away 
in a sweet dream of perfection. If we will only believe our doctors 
and open our mouths wide, we are cured at once. Down goes their 
nostrum, as glibly as the new-fashioned capsule, by help of which, 
the lucky individual to whom a nauseous dose of castor-oil is pre- 
scribed, may (so declareth to us the immaculate truth of advertise- 
ments) luxuriate in a dainty something, resembling a luscious piece 
of turtle-fat ; one luxurious gulp, and, lo! the deed is done. 
Startled by the loud-mouthed Eurekas of each new sect as it starts 
into being, we turn to investigate their discoveries—but alas! like 
the fabled fruit of the Dead Sea, these are but dust and ashes to the 
taste. Their great discoveries, forsooth, end in the tautologous de- 
claration that the world is evil, simply because it is not perfect. 
They write books, and they make speeches; they plan and they 
counterplan ; they fancy they have found a perfect mine of thought, 
and they dig away at it valorously. But, behold! the fancied 
jewels which they dive at prove to be but cast-off glass—the refuse 
offal of those great laborers who have preceded them ; while still, in 
its fullest development, the same great mystery of evil, for which 
neither man nor woman has yet found a cause or a cure, looms out, 
not only in spite of, but even in bolder prominence from their ig- 
norant meddling. Quacks they are, whose salve fires the wound, 
whose potion poisons the blood, and the sick world writhes under 
their ill-judged medicaments. Back, fools! to what ye were made 
for !—your plow and your loom, your spindle and your shears; 
these, and these only, are the tools Heaven destined for you. Ne 
sutor ultra crepidam. Wo to the world which seeks its rulers 
where it should but find its drudges! Wo to the drudge who 
would exalt himself into the ruler! Nature is vigilant of her laws, 
and has no pardon for the breakers of them. The sentenced wretch 
appeals in vain; and the hair-brained Phaeton, who would guide the 
chariot of the sun, must perish amidst the suffering he has caused. 
The world has supped full of horrors under such false guides, 
Blind leaders of the blind, they have led us through dirty slough 
and miry way, until filth and corruption seem almost our natural 
element. But we are about to touch upon womanhood, and must, 
in courtesy, somewhat soften our language, though we are by no 
means sure that the feminine reform corps may not take our defer- 
ence, thus offered, as an invidious distinction, maliciously bestowed 
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upon their sex. Strong, however, in the purity of our intentions, the 
defender, not the libeler of the sex, we must, while we will do our 
“spiriting” as gently as the circumstances of the case allow, en- 
deavor to show the false position in which the innovators have 
placed themselves, as well as the slanderous assertions which their 
course is calculated to throw over the true cause of womanhood. 

The reforming ladies have not yet got an “ism” for their move ; 
but have nevertheless come forward scarcely less boldly than their 
masculine coadjutors, or, perhaps, we should rather say competitors, in 
the world-doctoring system. e have had some curiosity to see their 
arguments; and being, we confess, both unable and unwilling to 
plow through the mass of declamation with which they favor the 
world, have endeavored to limit our studies, in this line, to selec 
tions. Following this course, our attention has happened to fall 
upon Mrs, E. O. Smith, who is, we are informed, among the most 
moderate of the feminist refurmers! Tolerably fair specimens of 
the other extreme have been made public in the sundry women-con- 
vention reports which have appeared, aud also in a very remarkable 
article which graced, or rather disgraced, the pages of the last July 
number of the Westminster Quarterly. We have not, with a super- 
ficial view of criticism, limited ourselves to a glance over title-page and 
fina] flourish, with a hurried glimpse or two at the intervening pages of 
the little work we have undertaken to review, but, with a sober spirit of 
inquiry, have set about finding whatever we could find in it of true or 
of false, marking and remarking everything noteworthy in our pro- 
gress, and are, we think, ready to give the authoress credit for any 
merit of thought or style which she may have exhibited. We will 
say little of the last—simply remarking, that if the Jady is nota 
very careless writer, she has to complain of a very careless printer. 
Her thoughts (or vacancies of thought, we cannot quite determine 
which) being not unfrequently given in a form which fairly puzzles 
our grammar as wel] as our logic. How many of these discrepan- 
eies belong to the printer, we will not undertake to say, having our- 
selves suffered enough from the impish fraternity of the printing- 
office, to learn.a most sympathizing fellow-feeling towards our co- 
sufferers in that line. We take it, moreover, for granted, that many 
worse literary delinquencies must be frequent among the reformist 
sisterhood, (the lady in question ranking, we are informed, among 
their literati,) and we have cause to thank our stars that we have 
not, in the boldness of our exploring expedition through these un- 
known regions, fallen into worse hands. If we are, as we frankly 
confess ourselves, somewhat mystified even now, by the irregular “ 
currents and the confusion of words and ideas around us, what might 
have been our fate had we beeome entangled midst the overwhelm- 
ing icebergs of female-convention polemics ? Would the world -have 
immortalized in us a second Sir John Franklin? Upon the whole, we 
have laid down our little volume with a most sympathizing con- 
sciousness of the truth of a remark we encountered in a recent num- 
ber of Blackwood. The reviewer there observes, that the fashion of 
the day, among a certain class of writers, is to dwell with great em- 
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phasis and a kind of inspired frenzy upon the word “infinite,” which 
they have appropriated to their use in a peculiar, mystified, inde- 
finite, indefinable signification, “They have made the discovery that 
this poet or that painter talks or paints the ‘infinite.’ They find in 
every obscurity of thought—in every violence of passion, the ‘ infinite.’ 
There is no such thing as ‘sound and fury signifying nothing ;’ they 
always signify the ‘infinite.’” Very decidedly Mrs. Smith deals 
largely in the “ infinite ;’ and we confess ourselves matter of fact 
enough to wish that she had, instead, confined herself to the much 
more distinct, as well as more succinct explanation of a certain Mrs. 
Mehitable Haskell, who, rising to make a speech at the first Wor- 
cester Convention, frankly acknowledges that “she does not know 
what are woman’s rights, but for forty, nay, fifty years, she has 
known what woman's wrongs are, for she has felt them.” Now 
there is something right hearty—something earnest and downright 
in the declaration of this good lady. We feel that she, at least, did 
not frequent the conventions for the purpose of displaying her 
graces, whether of person or rhetoric. We fancy we can see the 
good Mrs. Mehitable before us: Broad, square-shouldered ;. some- 
what raw-boned; sharp gray eyes; teeth deficient (she would disdain 
to mend her oratory or her looks by false ones); a bony hand which 
hath shown service over the washtub, and well calculated, in its 
mere appearance, to excite admonitory twinges in the flagellatable 
parts of Juckless youth; said hand being used with some vehemenee of 
gesticulation, All her motions angular; all her forms angular. 
Worthy Mrs. Mehitable, vastly rather would we shake hands with 
thee in al] amicable companionship, than stand a few of those angu- 
lar motions, energetically applied about our ears. In very truth, 
too, we confess to something of sympathy with thee. Evidently, 
thou art an earnest soul. Earnest, doubtless, in thy washtub, as 
in thy flagellatory duties; and earnestly, too, frequentest thou these 
conventions, hoping that some good may be hatched out of them. 
Alas! good Mrs. Mehitable, take home that earnest soul of thine. 
There is work for it elsewhere, but none here. Here is Babel-con- 
fusion, brawling presumption, restless vanity ; no room for truth. 
Thy woman’s wrongs, borne for fifty long years, canst thou not bear 
yet a little longer? Let suffering teach thee patience. Let patience 
teach thee love. Let love teach thee gentleness, charity, for- 
bearance ; and although we will not warrant thee a disfranchisement 
from woman’s wrongs—for our world is far from perfect, and ever 
the strong hand must abuse its power—credit us, worthy Mrs, Me- 
hitable, thus thou hast done more to put down the abuse of that 
strong hand—more in the true cause of woman, than scores of con- 
ventionists can accomplish. Thus all that one woman can do, thou 
hast done. For hast thou not shown that gentleness can master 
passion? Bowing before the strong hand, hast thou not shamed it ? 
And doth not thus thine earnest soul teach to all within the circle of 
its influence, the true lesson of Christian charity and philosophical 
forbearance ? 

But let us return to Mrs. Smith, who, being a literary lady, a 
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“‘woman of genius,” as we understand her occasionally to intimate, 
would in all probability spurn the ideqaof comparison with so humble 
a sister reformer as this most excelle rs. Mehitable, the charm of 
whose name and eloquence has drawn us off from our more imme- 
diate subject of discussion. We have confessed that Mrs. 8. is too 
high in “the infinite” for our clouded intellects to penetrate her 
dream-land. We have done our best, but cannot exactly find out 
what she would be after. We even doubt whether, in the full flow of 
inspiration, her genius could condescend to settle so trifling a point 
in her own mind. When folks are in “the infinite,” they are of 
course, and ought to be, incomprehensible to other people; very 
likely, alse, to themselves. She, too, preaches love and gentleness ; 
but it is with a reservation : a resistance reservation, a conventionist 
reservation, a right-of-voting reservation, a spontaneity reservation, 
an intuition reservation, In short, her argument rushing to and fro 
on every varying gale, from communism to socialism, from Chris- 
tianity to free-thinking, from real woman-thought to conventionist 
woman-thought, is as impossible to follow as an ignis-fatuus. We 
can only say that it has, in all its veerings, a most distressing ten- 
dency to the “ higher law” fallacies, and our authoress has, much more 
than she is herself probably aware of, exhibited to us the unde- 
veloped Louis Blane in petticoats. We must however here do the 
ladies the justice to remark, that the feminine move has at least this 
advantage over the various masculine ones, that, more than any theory 
yet advanced, it logically carries principles to their climax. Granted 
that A is B, and B is C, inevitably then A must be C. The ladies 
jump to their conclusion boldly, while men stand higgling with the 
relics of old prejudice. Given the premises that “all men * are born 
free and equal ;” that “ intuition is God’s law,” and that “ aptitude is 
no argument of use,” they are right, and have the merit of bringing out 
their principles in unadulterated perfection. A strange pot pouri of 
a world must indeed result from such premises ! 

Our authoress complains of the degradation of woman in society : 
that she is out of her place, unappreciated, having her talents and 
powers not only hidden under a bushel, but absolutely thrown away, 
while she beeomes efther the slave or the toy of man. Now this is 
all true of some women—many women—perhaps we must even 
confess, of a majority of women. (We are not quite ready to con- 
vede this position in its full foree, but for the sake of argument will 
give our antagonists the furthest point to which they can possibly lay 
claim.) Yet we will not allow the universality nor the necessity of 
such an effect, from the operation of the actual laws of existing so- 
ciety. Itis not woman, as a class, who is thus degraded, but only, so 
many individual women, each one of whom is separately, and from 
causes quite extraneous from her position as woman, so degraded. 
Many, noble (and we believe increasing in proportionate numbers 








* It would be, as the ladies have justly remarked, mere quibbling. to contend that the 
word “ men” in this oft quoted sentence does not mean (if it means anything) human be- 
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with the advance of civilization) are the examples of high, er: 
ing, heaven-depending, duty-fulfilling women in every position of life, 
who, by a noble self-abnegation, and a faithful adherence to the laws 
of God and nature, are daily showing that woman is not inherently, 
either in her nature or her position, what our authoress would wish 
to prove her. Many women (we have already said we will even 
‘om an unfortunately large proportion of women) are degraded, not 
use they have submitted themselves to the position which nature 
assigns them, but because, like Mrs.Smith, they cannot be content with 
the exercise of the duties and virtues called forth by that, and in that po- 
sition. They forget the woman’s duty-fulfilling ambition, to covet man’s 
fame-grasping ambition. Woman was made for duty, not for fame ; 
and so soon as she forgets this great law of her being, which consigns 
her to a life of heroism if she will—but quiet, unobtrusive heroism— 
she throws herself from her position, and thus, of necessity, degrades 
herself. This mistaken hungering for the forbidden fruit; this grasp- 
ing at the notoriety belonging {if indeed it properly belongs to any) 
by nature to man, is at the root of all her debasement. Look at the 
ball-room belle for instance. Why is shea flirt, a eoquette, a heart- 
less trifler with hearts? Not because there is harm in the ball-room 
enjoyment of youth; in the joy-waking music, or the spirit-rousing 
dance ; but because she would be éalked of, and forgets duty, con- 
science, and heart, in the love of notoriety. Why does the young 
mother forget the sick baby in its eradle, to listen to the whispered 
inanities of those bewhiskered fops who surround her? Why, but 
because she cannot resign to duty that petty fame to which she-de- 
grades herself. Why does the gray and wrinkled matron, whom 
nature and duty would keep at her fireside corner to wake the young 
hearts round her to the love of God, nature, and virtue, rush out with 
her be-rouged cheek and stained locks, to try and play the belle a 
little longer? Still she grasps at her shame. It is her ambition that 
degrades her. Why does the literary lady leave too often her infant 
to the hireling ; her sick and her poor to chance charity? What is 
it that stocks the world with Harriet Martineaus, George Sands, and 
Lady Bulwers? Is it not the same hungering love for notoriety, the 
same misdirected ambition ; misdirected still, though in another track ? 
There is nothing unwomanish in the fullest exereise_ by woman ef 
the thought and mind, which, if God has given, he has given for use. 
There is nothing unwomanish in the writing of such thoughts ; nothing 
unwomanish even, we think, in the publishing of them. Societ 
has accordingly permitted, and does permit, unblamed and unchecked, 
woman’s fullest liberty in the exercise of her literary powers in every 
line ; and she has, equally with the man, as far as she is able to use 
it, this theatre of effort open to her. If she has not, equally with 
the man, distinguished herself in it, it is because her talents and dis- 
position do not indicate this as the career best suited to the fullest 
exercise of her faculties and virtues. Itis not her highest destiny. It 
is not her noblest life. Nevertheless many women, with great and 
true woman-minds, have written, have published, and have done good, 
by so expanding the brighter developments of woman-thought. 
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But so soon as woman strives with man’s ambition ; so soon as she for- 

ts the ruling thought of duty, letting its throne be usurped by the 
illegitimate hungering for fame and notoriety which so fatally mis- 
leads her, her writings, as her nature, become corrupted in the strug- 
gle. She has resigned herself to an ignis-fatuus guide, which fails 
never to plunge her into the mire of degradation. Man, like woman, 
may fall, and does fall, through similar causes, to similar degradation. 
But as the woman’s fall is from a higher and a purer elevation, even 
so grovels she lower in her debasement, and closer and heavier clings 
to her its consequent soil. Because women have thus sinned we be- 
hold their punishment. Degraded they are, even in that proportion 
wherein they have erred. e ball-room coquette, in the midst of 
her triumph, is degraded in her heart and in her being. The brilliant 
George Sand, bold in her impudence and her talent, is degraded to 
the dust before the blushing mother, who watches that her innocent 
child shall not lay its hand upon the foul productions, wherein 
France’s' brilliant novelist often competes in obscenity with the nau- 
seous filth spewed forth, as though in devilish scorn, by her compa- 
triots, a Sue and a Dumas, upon a community sufficiently degraded to 
admire them. In a steady pursuit of duty such names would be per- 
haps entirely unknown. But dares any one say that they are better 
for being thus known ? or is there anything but a sickly appetite for 
notoriety which could make sucha position to be coveted? Isa 
Ninon de l’Enclos, a duchess of Pompadour, or a George Sand (in- 
disputably celebrated women all of them) so good, so pure, or so 
noble in the eye of God, as the unknown mother who strokes to 
sleep the weary eye of her baby, and whispers to its waking thought 
her never-to-be-forgotten lessons of duty and of truth. Brilliant 
fallen ones the world have seen; but nature turns from them in sorrow. 
She glories not, but weeps for her fallen children. - 

It is this same misguided love for notoriety, which now misleads 
women to insist upon political rights, as they word their demand— 
that is to say, admission to the struggle for political distinction. 
And what is this that they ask? What, but that like the half-bar- 
barous, half-heroié Spartan maid, they may be permitted to strip 
themselves to the strife, and wrestle in the public arena? Can civil- 
ized, Christianized woman covet such aright? They pretend, or they 
mislead themselves to the belief, that they are actuated by a pure 
desire to ennoble the sex. Let them look honestly and calmly to the 
bottom of the question, and they will see that it is but notoriety, not 
elevation, which they seek. In all derelictions from the right, the 
just, the holy, and the true, woman is responsible for her own degra- 
dation; inasmuch as it entirely proceeds from her own act, in casting 
herself out from her true position. She is herself, we repeat, the 
sole cause of it; and we wish to lay a stress upon this, because we 
maintain her to be a responsible, reasoning being, and not man’s pre 
pet. It is no excuse for her that man tempts her into folly. Man 
is unfortunately ready enough to tempt woman to err, and does not 
always stop to calculate the possible evil resulting from his pleasures 
and amusements. It amuses him to see the performances of the 
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circus-clown, or the monkey-man, It pleases him to have woman for 
his toy. He will pay the former with his money, the latter with his 
flattery, and thus tempt to degradation, but he cannot degrade. The 
degradation can be accomplished only by the consent of the degraded. 
The accessory to murder cannot be held guiltless because tempted by his 
principal, No reasoning being can be made an accessory but by his 
own consent. We may pity the weakness that falls by temptation, 
but cannot receive it as exculpation from the crime, except by ac 
knowledging, in so far as it is thus received, (as in the cases of infants 
or maniacs,) a defect or inferiority in the reasoning powers of the 
person misled. We allow no such defect or inferiority to woman, 
and therefore hold her fully responsible for her own course. Seeking 
notoriety and applause, if (as too often she does) she stoops to con- 
quer, she stoops with her own free will. Man’s wishes cannot degrade 
her. She degrades herself to man’s wishes. Let her feel her duty as 
& woman, avoiding alike an undue valuation of man’s applause, and 
an unworthy grappling with him for notoriety, and there is no sha- 
dow of degradation in her position. There may be no publicity, no 
far-spread reputation, no fame ; but certainly there is no degradation 
in the holy, full, conscientious, and unguerdoned fulfilment of duty. 

There are, undoubtedly, many false positions in which woman may 
be placed, where the fault is not so entirely her own as in the classes 
above noticed. But none of these are of the same vital importance, 
for by none of them is the woman-nature so entirely neutralized and 
destroyed. Our authoress attacks the established laws of society as 
defective, as not sufficiently protecting woman in the right of holding 
property ; not sufficiently upholding -her in the right of laboring for 
its acquisition ; and, last and greatest, not sufficiently checking her in 
the right of getting married before she has the sense to know what 
she is about. We are far from maintaining that our laws are perfect 
in the varied system of checks and balances required, or that they 
may not exhibit some ill-jointed legislation upon these and many 
other subjects; but strongly suspect, from the legal instinct (intuition) 
displayed by Mrs, Smith, that if she and her compeers were set to put 
the laws to rights, we should have a strong compound of the Draco. 
nian and the barn-burner systems. Tyranny here, license there— 
lock doors and bolt windows on this side of the street, but over the 
way throw all open, pray for “the good time coming,” and trust to 
“the law of our own intuitions.” We should like to see Mrs. 8S. at 
the head of a family of some half-dozen young ladies of sixteen and 
thereabout, who had made up their minds to get married with or 
without permission. What system of restrictions and legal checks 
she could devise to keep her unruly little community in order, we 
think would be a vast puzzle to her genius, requiring a higher exercise 
of mind, of Christian charity, of philosophy, and of every noblest 
intellectual characteristic, than the writings of some scores of such 
volumes as that wherewith she has now seen fit to edify the public. 
We strongly suspect that much more could be effected in such a case 
by one sensible, matronly, gentle and judicious mother or aunt, kindly 
watching and counseling from that throne of woman, her own chair, 
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by her own fireside, than by troops of voting and speech-making con- 
ventionist law-givers. 

“Tf (says Mrs. Smith) any woman of genius is so untrue to herself as to 
say she should have been happier as an in-door, pains-taking, fireside 
woman; careful for the small savings of a household; holding the rod in 
terrorem over unruly urchins, and up in the morning early, to scold the 
servants, her nature satisfied with this ordinary manifestation of sex, she is 
from some cause disqualified for the holding of God’s beautiful and abundant 
gifts in reverent stewardship; she is the Jew, better pleased with the wor- 
ship of Apis than the sublime mysteries of Jehovah, looking to the flesh- 
pots of Egypt, and turning from the heavenly manna.” 


Mrs. S., we presume, considers it a mark of genius to make oneself 
as happy as convenient, leaving duty to knock, unheeded, outside the 
door. We can only say, that the highest and most intellectual speci- 
mens of womanhood we have eyer seen, scorning not the duty of 
managing children and servants, took into their hands and hearts the 
task which nature gave them, and fulfilled it, with the fullest powers 
of a God-given, soul-beaming intellect. If these were Jews worship- 
we Apis, Heaven preserve us fromthe sublime mysteries with which 

rs. 8, would replace such worship! 

““We mnst and will feel the stirrings of a great nature if it be great, and 
we are happy only as we obey. its monitions. Weare not happy ina half life, 
a half utterance; for the wealth struggles for its power; the smothered fire 
burns and consumes tillit finds room for its healthful glow, A thousand women 
are ill-natured and miserable, not from positive ills about them, but from 
compression ; they have that within, demanding space and indulgence, and 
they pine for its freedom—the laws of their life are not comprehended, and 
they sink into imbecile complaints, only because there is no voice to call 
them forth to freedom and light.” 

Still the question seems, not “ what ought I to do,” but “ what 
would | like todo,” It is, apparently, in the opinion of our authoress, 
sufficient excuse for a woman to be il/-natured and miserable, that she 
suffers from compression. A man, too, may, we suppose, suffer 
from compression as well as a woman. He may be as ill suited 
to the “plow or the counting-house, as she is to the spindle or 
the nursery; but has he, therefore, the right to be “ill-natured and 
miserable?” Has he the right to say, “I am a genius, and it is an unjust 
fate that places me here?” Men, as well as women, certainly do fol- 
low such acourse not unfrequently, grumbling very urinecessarily and 
very uselessly at the defects of this God-made world, which they would 
have made so much better. But we, until enlightened by these recent 
new-light developments, have always supposed that the old fable of 
the child crying for the moon, was the most usual, as well as most 
reasonable mode of answering such complaints against the orderings 
of life and destiny. Human cravings soar high. Perhaps there is no 
human being, not born in a state of imbecility almost as cramped as 
that of the oyster in his shell, who does not suffer, or fancy that he 
suffers, from compression. Shall we all begin to pout for the moon? 
—to be ill-tempered and miserable over our state of compression ? 
Such are they, who— 


‘« By the road-side fall and perish, 
Weary with the march of life.’’ 
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Such are they who wantonly waste the talent which God has given 
them. The true soul, the strong soul, with shoulder to the wheel, asks 
not, “ How shall I be happy ?” but ‘How shall I do right?” and, 
choosing its course, strives forward bravely, cheerily, and God-fear- 
ingly, to its goal. 

“ Sorrow and silence are strong, and patient endurance is God-like.” 


Sisters, is it we who preach unto you degradation ?—is it we who 
point you from the “heavenly manna” to “the flesh-pots of Egypt?” 
In the little book before us, we find many a glimmering of the true 
consciousness of what woman ought to be—glimpses of genuine 
woman-nature, showing how difficult it is, even embroiled among 
such sophistries, to entirely corrupt it. But every where comes 
the adjunct, the unlucky reservation which spoils everything that is 
good and truthful in the omy yp For good and truth there are, even 
ere, stuggling, as ever they do struggle, at the groundwork of every 
error. Good and truth there are in the thought, which says that woman 
is not what she should be; but falsehood and mischief in the ery 
which hounds heron to these most unwomanish proceedings, by way of 
bettering a condition which needs not change, but cure; not reform, 
se perfection. Never spake prophet truer words than these of Mrs. 
mith: 


“ There is a Woman's sphere—harmonious, holy, soul-imparting ; it has its 
grades, its laws from the nature of things.” 

“There is nothing more holy, more God-serving, ay, and more beautiful, 
than the steady, self-denying labor of the large class of women in the middle 
ranks of life, who, with woman-like dignity and solid sense, pursue a calling, 
humble and pains-taking, to earn an§$honest subsistence for their families, 
The lives of these women are often truly heroic, are silent, beautiful epics, 
breathing the best aspirations of poetry and romance.” 

“T see no way in which harmony can result in the world without entire 
recognition of differences, for surely nothing is gained upon either side by 
antagonism merely.” 


Alas! for that unlucky little word “merely.” Therein lies smugly hid 
away the mischievous devil who is whispering his reservations to 
the ear of our modern Eves. Antagonism is all right, we may sup- 
pose, though not arxtagonism merely. Happy would we be, however, 
did the reservation of our authoress end here; for, unfortunately, the 
mass of her little volume is one succession of bitter antagonism, 
illogical reasoning, romantic dreaming, and half-understood truths. 
We regret this the more, as she is evidently not one of the deepest- 
dyed.reformers ; and if (as we think not at all unlikely) she sports 
the “ Bloomer,” we will wager our newest gold pen that she “‘ wears 
it with a difference.” She is not “ perfectly certain” of the efficacy of 
woman’s-rights conventions; but.she rejoices in the fact, that this 
“ stirring of woman-thought originates in our own country,” and sees 
no reason why women should not “associate, as do our compeers of 
the other sex, for the purpose of evolving better views, and of con- 
firming some degree of power ;” nor why “ those who have a fancy to 
tinker a constitution, canvass a county, or preach the gospel, should 
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not be permitted to do so, provided they feel this to be the best use 
of their faculties,” 


“ Hereafter, in the progress of events, I see no reason why the influence 
of woman should not be acknowledged at the ballot-box.” 

“T do not know that I am prepared to say, as has been said, that women 
have a right to our halls of legislation, our courts of justice, our military 
posts, and each and all spheres where men ‘most do congregate.” * * * 


She doubts ;—but why ? Not because woman is there enur-ly out 
of her place, but because (here the lady takes a plunge into the 
infinite) she thinks that a “pure state of society” is approaching 
wherein “ these needs will pass away.” ‘* But’”—she continues— 


_ “But, till ‘the good time coming’ arrive, let her be free to her own 
intuitions.” 
“ Merrily swim we ; the moon shines bright.” 


Verily, at this rate, we will soon be in the deep of the waters. 

A step or two further, we will venture, under the guidance of Mrs, 
Smith’s moonlight; warily, however, lest we find ourselves over 
head and ears in the bog, before we are ready for the plunge. The 
lady’s own mind, as our readers may have perceived, does not ap- 
pear to be quite determined on many of the most important points 
of her subject. She “sees no reason ;” she is “ not perfectly certain,” 
&c., &c. What guide then does she propose to herself and us, 
through these labyrinthian mazes? “ Our intuitions are to be 
trusted.” Here we are, then, Behold it,—the mystery of mysteries !— 
the inspiration !—the intuition! In a word, (although she does not 
just give it the fashionable name, perhaps because her mind is not 
quite made up,) the higher law! 


“ Emancipate from external bondage, and the internal law, written upon 
every human heart, makes itself audible. Thus the most free are the most 
bound.” 


e.g.: the Mormon governor, with his score or threescore (we 
really forget which it is) of wives. Verily, he is bound, being most 
free. 

Our authoress continues— 


“A woman is better when she acts out of her own spontaneity, tenfold, 
than when she attempts to conform to any theory.” 


This somewhat dubious expression, we take it, would be moreclear 
if the “ out of” we have italicized were replaced by “from ;” and as 
to the merit of the sentiment, let it be judged of by what follows, 
Referring to the duty of a wife, she exclaims— 


“Duty! why it is the spontaneous, the natural action and privilege of 
her soul, not her cold duty ; she, the true wife, does not say “ it is my duty ;” 
the law of God in her heart teaches a nicer view than this, a more intimate 
and sacred relation.” 


Good ! if such be her spontaneity. But, what if the spontaneity lean 
on the other side? Wo, then, to the household over which she pre- 
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sides, Duty has gone to the dogs; the husband may go to the 
devil; and should there be any unlucky brats of things called 
children, which the feminine individual’s spontaneity leaneth not 
kindly towards, let them also betake themselves to Old Nick, or where- 
ever luck may s2nd them, while the lady spontaneously turns herself 
to the constructing of some woman’s-rights constitution in readiness 
for “ the good time coming.” 


“Can they not, will they never learn, that the Good Father is wise in 
the bestowal of his gifts; that he does not impart a superfluous intelligence; 
that he does not create a desire without its appropriate, safe and harmo- 
nizing medium of gratification ?” 


Have we then no desires which we have not the right to gratify ? 

This is a dangerois doctrine, which the most run-mad reformer o 

the day will, we think, scarcely undertake to carry to its extreme, 
without consigning the actor of it either to the gallows or the mad- 
house. Besides, we must remember that there are male spontaneities 

and intuitions, as well as female ones ; the former possessing the in- 
disputable advantage of being backed by physical force, which will 
secure, as it always has secured, male supremacy, in case of a clash 
between contending spontaneities. Man’s “higher law” must eer- 
tainly override woman’s. What then is the necessary result to 
woman of such a combat of intuitions? What but the most fearful 
oppression exercised by an exasperated tyrant over a conquered foe ; 

or, at best, the degrading kindness of the master-husband with his 
threescore wives? LExcetsior! Is this the height of Mrs. Smith’s 
vision of perfected civilization? Why, the world is but just emerging 
from such a rule; and even the Grand Turk throws not the handker- 
chief so boldly as did his fathers. Let the weak cling to the law. 
For him or for her, the worst legislation is better than none. The 
rule of intuitions is the rule of brute force. What doth it benefit, that 

my intuition is clearer, brighter, truer than his? What matters it 
that my impulses are good while his are evil? If the evil be strong, 

if the dark be mighty, even evil will sweep away good; even dark- 
ness will conquer the light. Cling therefore to the law; for the 
law, however faulty, is still the feeble effort of right to embody 
itself into a rule which time and experience may perfect. It 

¢ is the struggling forward of the spirit of good. It is the con- 
cession of the powerful evil to the weaker good. Ye who are 
feeble, ye who are oppressed! cling to the law, even although 
that very law may oppress you. That it does oppress you, is 
proof in itself that the strong were the makers of it. How 
then can you wrest it from them? How then can your feebleness 
better it? The law is a concession from the strong to the weak; 

and because the concession is but a lame one—is but a half-accorded 
justice—will the weak gain by its rejection? Will he not act more 
wisely to nurse and cherish it, if possible, to a nobler growth, 
Woman! thou whom Nature hath made to persuade and not to com- 
bat—to entreat but not to force—cling thou then to the written law. 
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Ay, e’en as to thine ark of safety, amid the surging billows, the deluge 
of brute forcee—cling even to itsvery letter. Better it, if thine influence 
may; but as thou valuest the rule of reason and of God, abolish it 
not to make way for intuitions and spontaneities. 

Our lady reformers will answer, that they do not reject, that they 
would only reform the law. But stumbling in their darkness, they 
talk of they know not what. What becomes of written law, when 
such impertinent twaddle as the following is listened to ? 


“Tn our Integrity we stand poised in our own Unity, a Law, a Life.” 

“ Yes, the sin about which so much is vaguely preached, is the violation of 
this great light within us. It is the putting out of the light in God’s temple, 
that we may not see the requirements of his laws, all violations of which 
shall be revealed, as from the house-tops of our being. We must look 
within to learn these laws, and go forth in holy obedience.” 


Such was the law of a Robespierre, who looked within himself, and 
went forth in holy obedience to slaughter and to drown his country 
in blood. Such is the law of the Mormon, who, in holy obedience, 
takes to himself his threescore wives ; such the law of the communist, 
the socialist, the Fourierist ; and such finaily of this new sect, as yet 
but limitedly known, which is, we learn, springing up in the interior 
of the State of New-York, and proving itself, even more than all these, 
grossly ready to follow “intuitions,” in “ holy obedience” to which, its 
members speak and act in a way to make common decency veil her 
eyes. 

However, the ladies are aggrieved ; let us return to them, and ex- 
amine how they propose to right themselves. 


“When our fathers (says Mrs, Smith) planted themselves upon the firm 
base of human freedom, claimed the inalienable rights of life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness, they might have foreseen that at some day their 
daughters would sift thoroughly their opinions and their consequences, and 
daringly challenge the saime rights.” 


Warlike this, rather. Again, elsewhere, in advocating marriage 
reforms, and woman’s right to hold property, she remarks : 


“ Allow woman the rights of property, open to her the avenues to wealth, 
permit her not only to hold property, but to enter into commerce, or into 
the professions, if she is fit for them. In that case she would assuredly 
take the stand that her forefathers took, that taxation without representa- 
tion is oppressive,” &c. 


And of course, we presume, fight for that stand as her fathers did. 
The voie de fait is, after all, the only way of defending disputed rights 
in this world; and at this rate, ladies, it is time to throw aside your 
kid gloves, and accustom yourselves to something even more manlike 
than your satin and muslin Bloomer equipments.* Your fair hands 





* One word en passant of “ the Bloomer.’” We really mean nothing disrespectful of 
the dress, which, as far as we know anything about it, is not only entirely unobjectionable, 
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must harden themselves to the management of Colt’s revolvers, of 
bombs, grenades, and what not? But, ladies, room if you please, for 
one little thought. You know we had mothers as well as fathers— 
pilgrim mothers and patriot fathers. Women, true women they 
were ; women of the home and of the hearth; women of true hearts 
and earnest faiths; of bold councils—ay, and when need was—of 
bold actions too, And yet these, disdaining neither their duties nor 
their petticoats, had nothing to do with votings and conventions, nor 
ever claimed the right “to our halls of legislation, our courts of jus- 
tice, and our military posts,” Quere, whether our fathers or our 
mothers, with all due reverence for both, were the truest models for 
their daughters’ imitation. A glimmering of common sense seems 
to come over our authoress when she remarks that— 


“The ‘proud stomach’ of the manish Bess had’ something to command 
respect, at least; and unless we can do, as well as talk, it were better to be 
silent.” 


Here has an evident little truth, plain enough for the comprehen- 
sion of the simplest dairy-woman or cook-maid, escaped the pen of 
our reformist lady. But surely her mind, used to higher speculations, 
cannot stoop to comprehend it clearly, or she would cease to talk of 
woman’s daringly challenging her rights. These ladies forget, when 
they cite their favorite exemplifications of woman’s abilities in such 
characters as Shakspeare’s Portia, and wise or warlike queens, that 
the first class are so entirely poetic as to require all Shakspeare’s 
genius to cause them to be tolerated even on the stage; the simple 
truth, quoted above, that it is necessary to do as well as to talk, being 
sufficient to prevent their appearance in real life, Imagine Mrs. 
Smith, or any other real Bloomer or non-Bloomer, attempting the 
role of a Portia at the New-York bar. Does it need an argument 
to prove the certainty of her most egregious failure? The hissings 
of the street boys would soon settle the question in spite of her fan- 
cied logic. She may argue that the street boys are thus exhibiting a 
great want of decorum ; that such a course is contrary to the philosophy 





but we decidedly think, from description, (we have never ourselves been so happy as to 
encounter a real live Bloomer,) a great improvement upon the — length of skirt, where- 
with our fashionables sweep the pavements and clear off the ejected tobacco of our rail-road 
cars. The dress is not only convenient, but entirely modest; and could the same be said 
of its wearers, we would decidedly be of the number of its advocates. We object to it, 
not as intrinsically wrong in itself, but only in so far as it is used for wrong purposes. The 
Bloomer dress has been adopted as a kind of flag of rebellion against established usage, 
and when some good- red peace-makers, endeavoring to excuse it on the score of health 
and neatness, ventured to advance the plea that it was nothing new, inasmuch as a similar 

rb had been worn for centuries by eastern womanhood, forthwith a meeting of the 

loomers inform these ignorant meddlers, that they do not know what they ere talking 
about ; that the Bloomer is no eastern dress, but the chosen garb of such indies, who con- 
sider themselves as having a full right to consult their own sense of propriety, and to in- 
dulge the freedom of their nature in the pursuit of health, happiness, and humbug! It is 
the rallying standard of woman’s rights advocates, and as such unfit for a modest female. 


Had it been but the invention of some Parisian modiste, or some country, field-tripping 
milk-maid, or of any other womanish thing, imagined womanishly and worn womanishly, we 
would not have hesitated to recommend it to our daughters. But indifferent things become 
vicious entirely by their uses; and the uses to which the Bloomer dress has been applied 
condemn it in toto. 
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of things and the higher law ; and that she being the egual (“ all men 
are born free and equal”) of the street boys, she has as good a right 
to hiss as they. Verily, the philosophy of things and the higher law 
must cede to the nature of things and the divine law. We deny 
that Mrs. Smith is the egual of the street boys. If she consent to 
degrade herself by the comparison, she sinks far below them ; for 
while ¢hey are in their place, acting more or less perfectly in accord- 
ance with their being, she, in aiming to reverse the laws of nature, 
becomes an inferior in a position for which nature unfits her; a 
crawling counterfeit of man, instead of that noble, pure and exalted 
being which Nature intended, when, bestowing upon her woman’s being 
and woman’s instincts, she gifted her also with perhaps somewhat 
more than ordinary woman’s intellect. Examples from poetry are 
no proofs of fact; and if ladies will borrow arguments from 
imaginary churfcters, why not take at once the powerful Minerva 
springing full-armed from the brow of Jove, and contend that the 
world is not, cannot, and shall not be considered as properly man- 
aged, until all the female sex shall have reached that point of perfec- 
tion? As regards the position of governing queens, who with the 
“manish Bess have something to command respect,” whence, we would 
ask, get they that something? Does their case show any power in 
the woman, whether different in its nature or differently exercised, at 
all deviating from that exhibited by the ordinary individuals of her 
sex in the ordinary duties of life? Have they anything inherent in 
their characters which enables them to conquer a maintain their po- 
sition? or does their so maintaining it simply show, that when menare 
willing to be ruled—when they have established laws for their own 
government, they will submit to be reined even by the hand of a wo- 
man ?—ay, and frequently the feeblest of women. Surely no one 
will contend that Queen Victoria, for instance, keeps her place either 
through talent, energy, or any other characteristic of her own, 
whether natural or acquired. If a woman becomes anywhere man’s 
inferior, it is in such a position; which, being by nature unsuited to 
her faculties, makes her, in so far as she is the tool of the active and 
acting man, simply his puppet—a dressed-up doll, if you please, a 
worshiped statue ; butstill,only adoll andastatue. There is perhaps 
no woman in the world whose natural expansion of true woman-in- 
tellect and woman-nature is more shackled by circumstance and 
cramped by position than that of England’s Queen. Her limited fa- 
culties are of a kind which are crushed rather than developed by her 
position, As a queen she receives the homage of her place, but as a 
woman she is certainly neither exalted nor perfected by it. Like all 
inefficient monarchs, who form but the centre points of acting govern- 
ments, she stands a mere figure-head, which men have chosen to 
pee at the head of the vessel of state, having no more agency in 

er own position than the literal wooden block from which we draw 
our figure. “The manish Bess,” and others of her stamp, have, we 
grant, been something different. , But besides the impossibility, which 
even they would have found, to retain their positions, had not the 
prestige accorded by man to their place separated them from the rest 
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of their sex, the very epithet manish shows how far nature had iso- 
lated such from the mass, God forbid that we should look upon 
such isolation as a merit or a source of admiration! Rather do we 
regard it as a kind of moral monstrosity which may suit the queen, 
but not the woman. A hive thrives under its one queen-bee ; but # 
community of such could never exist. A single queen Elizabeth 
might be tolerated, and, if suited to the taste of the nation over which 
she ruled, even admired ; buts race of such monster-women could 
only exist as a race of Amazons. Men must disappear from a world 
where men-women should gain the ascendency. 

This may be a very faulty arrangement, and perhaps the world 
would have been improved by some difference in the relative posi- 
tion of the sexes. us, no doubt, think our lady-champions. For 
our part, we have never allowed ourselves to speculate upon the pro- 
priety or impropriety of an arrangement, so evidently marked by the 
Almighty hand, that we have resigned ourselves to it as a fixed 
necessity, taking it for granted that here, as elsewhere, he has made 
all things good. When God created man, “ male and female created 
he them.” Male and female nature requires that they remain, not 
only in body and form, but in act and deed. We are sorry to be 
obliged so to offend the delicate sensitiveness of Mrs. Smith, as to use, 
and repeatedly use, the “ obnoxious word female,” which she considers 
so objectionable, as to deem it necessary on one occasion to make an 
apology for its use, even when introduced in a quotation, and in 
another remarks, “The persistent use of the obnoxious word female 
in our vocabulary, is proof of the light in which we are regarded.” 
Now, we confess to the existence in ourselves of more blunted sensi- 
bilities. "We—even we, the reviewer—must acknowledge ourselves 
of the feminine gender, of the female sex—woman; and can, in the 
fullest exercise of any intellect with which God has gifted us, feel, 
see, or discover no possible reason why we should find anything 
“ obnoxious” in any of the above epithets. They can only become 
a reproach, they can only become obnoxious, by being applied where 
they ought not to be merited. They are insulting to men, because 
the characteristics which accompany them are generally unsuited to 
man ; and their application implies that he has failed to bring him- 
self up to the character which nature intended men generally to fulfil. 
They are becoming—they are suited—they are fitting to the woman, 
(be she true woman,) and the shame is not when she suits herself to, 
but when she avoids them. An epithet is objectionable only when 
the nature that it indicates is objectionable; and therefore the 
word “ female,” as indicating woman-nature, can only be obnoxious 
to the woman who mistakenly aims to rank herself in a position anta- 
gonistic to her nature. There is something out of joint in her reason- 
ing, when she can come to the conclusion that “ female” is an obnox- 
ious epithet, or “manish” a flattering one, It is the high duty of 
every reasoning mortal to aim at the perfecting of his kind by 
the perfecting of his individual humanity. Woman’s task is, to make 
herself the perfected woman, not the counterfeit man. 

We have been obliged to confess ourself woman, because only 
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as woman can we take the defensive in this question. Man is exclu- 
ded from the discussion as a party interested against this female 
move, and the question is assumed to be one in which the sexes are 
placed in antagonism. Only as woman, therefore, can we attempt 
the defence of woman against a move, calculated in every step of its 
progress to lower her from the position which nature has accorded 

to her. Only as woman can we effidiently enter our protest against 
the folly and madness of ideas, of which, we do their woman-advo- 

cates the justice to believe, that there is not one in a thousand degraded 
enough to maintain them, could she logically deduce the inference from 
her own premises. ‘There is enough of pure, enough of holy in the 
God-created and heaven-endowed woman-nature, to make it shrink 
from contact with the foul chaos which such a deduction would 
develop. In their ignorance they have done this. Mrs, Smith (or 
whom, once for all, we know nothing personally, and only in so far 
as she has published her theories, feel at liberty to take her as the ex- 
ponent of the more quiet class of reformers) has in advance con- 
sidered not only the antagonistic animal, man, as opposed to her 
theories, but also deprecates the admission of a large portion of her 
own sex to this argument. She divides womankind into three classes ; 
and as we have confessed our womanhood, we will endeavor to 
satisfy ourselves, and let our readers judge, to which of these cates 
gories we shall be consigned, or whether we have the right, in the 
name of the female sex, to claim a different classification : 





“ There is a large class of our sex so well cared for, ‘whom the winds of 
heaven are not allowed to visit too roughly,’ who are hemmed in by con- 
ventional forms, and by the appliances of wealth, till they can form no 
estimate of the sufferings of their less fortunate sisters.” 

“A class delicate, amiable, lovely even; but limited and superficial, 
These follow the bent of their masculine friends and admirers, and lisp 
pretty ridicule about the folly of ‘Woman's Rights’ and ‘ Woman’s Move- 
ments.’ These see no need of reform or change of any kind; indeed, they 
are denied that compreliensiveness of thought by which they could hold the 
several parts of a subject in the mind, and see its bearings. Society is a 
sort of grown-up mystery which they pretend not to pee Bh i , Sup- 
posing it to have gradually developed to its present size and shape from 
Adam and Eve, by natural gradatwn, like Church Bishops.” * 


Need we enter our disclaimer against being included in this cate- 
gory? We believe, if our readers have followed us thus far, that 
they will need no argument to convince them that we are not of the 
above class of pretty lispers, and will credit our assertion when we 
claim to have lived long enough, and to have suffered enough, to learn 
that life is an earnest any, and woman’s share in it one of deep and 
soul-searching responsibility. 





* Our thanks, by the way, to Mrs. 8, for this piece of information, quite new to us, with 
regard to the Bishops. e did not know that these Rev. gentlemen were graduall 
developed by natural gradation. We shall, in future, study with a double zest the beanti- 
ful developments of natural bistory, in hopes of further enlightening ourselves upon so in- 
teresting aquestion, The great Agoda must hide his diminished head before this wonder- 
ful discovery of Mrs. Smith. What are his fish and his polypi to her Bishops? 
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“Then there is another class doomed to debasement, vice, labor of body 
and soul, in all their terrible manifestations. Daughters of suffering 
without its ennobling influence ; too weak in thought, it may be, to dis- 
cern the best good ; or, it may be, too strong in passion to resist the allure- 
ments ofthe immediate ; or, it may be, ignorant only, they wake to the sad 
realities of life too late to find redress for its evils. These are the kind 
over whom infinite Pity would weep, as it were, drops of blood. These 
may scoff at reform, but it is the scoffing of a lost spirit, or that of despair. 
It is the blind utterance of regions denied the light of Infinite Love, and 
condemned to the Fata Morganas of depraved vision.” 


Again we beg leave to plead “not guilty.” Among these “lost 
spirits,” condemned to “blind utterances” and “ Fata Morganas,” 
believe us, gentle reader, we are not. The affections, as well as the 
duties of life, have laid upon us their guiding hand, teaching us to 
love, to suffer, and to hope. When our feet stumble in the path, as 
in all humility we confess right often they do, truly it is by human 
- weakness, and no “ Fata Morganas,” that we are misled. Let us pass 
now to class No. 3, the elect of the sex, according to reformist 
creeds. 


“Then come the class of our sex ~ ses of thought, of impulse, of 
responsibility—the worthy to be called Woman. Not free from faults an 
more than the strong of the other sex, but of that full humanity whic 
may sometimes err, but yet which loves and seeks for the true and the 
good. These include all who are identified with suffering, in whatever 
shape, and from whatever cause ; for these, when suffering proceeds from 
their own acts even, have that fund of greatness or goodness left, that they 
perceive and acknowledge the opposite of what they are, These are the 
ones who are victims to the falseness of society, and who see and feel 
that something may and will be done to redeem it. They are not content 
to be the creatures of luxury, the toys of the drawing-room, however 
well they may grace it—they are too true, too earnest in life, to ‘trifle 
with its realities. They are capable of thinking, it may be far more ca- 
pable of it than those of their own household who help to sway the des- 
tinies of the country through the ballot-box. They are capable of feeling, 
and analyzing too, the evils that surround themselves and others ;—the 
have individuality, resource, and that antagonism which weak men ridi- 
cule, because it shames their own imbecility ; which makes them obnox- 
ious to those of less earnestness of character, and helps them to an eclectie 
power, at once their crown of glory.” 


We quote literally, that our readers may, should they possess suf- 
ficient profundity of intellect, seize the whole mysterious beauty of 
this sublime extract. For ourselves, credit us,O most indulgent 
reader—so little are we, in our humility, akin to this class of elect 
who sit crowned in eclectic power—that we really cannot even feebly 
comprehend the mystic signification of the “eclectic power, at once 
their crown of glory,” here so mystically sketched. These reformist 
saints, as well as their sinners, are, we are free to confess, entirely 
beyond our matter-of-fact comprehension; and if we were more than 
bothered to grasp the idea of blind utterance and Fata Morgana ladies, 
we are now doubly mystified in our attempt to catch even the faintest 
outline signification of these beatific and inspired eclectics, Behold us, 
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therefore, according to Mrs. Smith’s classificaton, as we belong to none 
of her categories, fairly ousted, not only from our womanhood, but 
in no little danger of finding ourselves ultimately pushed altogether 
out of our humanity; for of the bearded species (Heaven volt ') 
we are, if we may trust our looking-glass, certainly not. Under 
penalty, therefore, of being classed among apes and elephants, or 

ing picked up as a specimen of some new and undefined family of 
the vertebrate, it will, we trust, be permitted us to enter our humble 
protest in favor of such of the female sex as, without having reached 
the sublime height of the eclectic crown of glory, may yet feel that 
they are neither “ lost spirits,” nor yet “toys of the drawing-room.” 

There certainly are, unless this world has been to us a dream, true 
women, of every grade of intellect, who belong to none of Mrs, 
Smith’s categories. We find them varying, of every type, from the 
simple, confiding woman-heart, which, knowing little but the instinct of 
its nature, feels only that such instinct is to lean, and that its being is 
dependent, up through every nicely changing shade of individual love- 
liness and intellectuality, to the less happy, perhaps, but nobler 
existence, the highest model of womanhood—the woman of thought, 
of mind, of genius, and yet filled with deep-brooding woman-love 
and woman-nature, She, the earnest striver, wrestling with life’s 
cares, but contemning not its duties, feels so sensibly her noble 
nature, that she scorns to degrade it by placing it in an unnatural 
antagonism with man’s, and presents in hen pure woman-existence, 
we truly think, the highest model to which humanity is capable of attain- 
ing. But, spirits of eclectic womandom! most certainly such a 
woman is not of you; for while she speaks neither in “blind ut- 
terances” nor pretty lispings, yet is she innocent of ballot-boxes and 
conventions. Such a woman needs not to make any man fee] “shame 
of his imbecility ;” nor to place herself in antagonism with any, 
whether weak or strong. Her mission is one of love and charity to 
all, It is the very essence of her being to raise and to purify where- 
ever she touches. Where man’s harder nature crushes, her’s exalts, 
Where he wounds, she heals. The lowest intellect, be it but com- 
bined with a sincere nature, shrinks not from her, for in her it per- 
ceives, reflected and ennobled, its own virtues ; the highest, worships, 
for it understands her. In every grade, then, between these two 
extremes, there are women—and we are proud to believe, in spite of 
the world’s vices and its follies, the majority of women—whose very 
existence Mrs. Smith has, in her classification, entirely ignored; and 
these are the women, in defence of whose true womanhood we now 
venture to enter ourdisclaimer, in opposition to the assumed position 
of our lady-reformers, that, as the world is, woman “must use 
mean weapons because the nobler are denied her; she cannot 
assert her distinctive individuality, and she resorts to cunning, and 
this cunning takes the form of cajolery, deception, or antagonism in 
its many shapes, each and all as’ humiliating to herself as it is unjust 
to man.” No true woman feels that the nobler weapons of life are 
denied her, because she cannot tinker at constitutions and try her 
hand at law-making. Her’s are the noble weapons of philosophy and 
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Christianity. She may find it difficult to wield them, and, in her 
human weakness, sometimes murmur at the hardness of that lot by 
which a mysterious Providence has assigned a task so difficult to her 
feeble frame; but she cannot, she dare not call degrading, a task 
which, executed in its perfection, would make her the truest personifica- 
tion of our great Christian law. One advantage, at least, to cheer her 
in her path, she has over man. Her duty is always clear, while his 
pay ie doubtful. Her’s is the Christian law of love ang charity, o 
which (however ion may tempt) unvaryi ints the finger 
duty. 7 is van a divided str le. he has but to strive and 
to pray; while he has to strive and to fight. She knows that to 
soothe, to comfort and to heal, is her highest duty. He doubts whether 
to wrangle, to strike and to wound, be not his, God, man and nature 
alike call upon her to subdue her passions, to suffer, to bear, to be 
meek and lowly of heart ; while man, summoned by nature, and often 
by duty, to the whirl of strife, blinded in the struggle, forgets too 
otten where wrath should cease and mercy rule. hat, then, more 
beautiful than woman’s task to arrest the up-lifted arm, and, in the 
name of an all-pardoning Heaven, to whisper to his angry passions— 
“ Peace, be still !” 

“T Jong,” says Mrs. Smith, “to see my own sex side by side with 
men in every great work, and free to see the light, when his vision 
is dimmed with the dust of his chariot-wheels in the mighty race in 
which he is engaged.” And how will she do this, if she throws her- 
self even in the thick of the dust beside him. Let her stay where 
she is, out of the blinding-cloud of straggling passion, where, from 
the beautiful eminence on which nature has placed her, she looks down 
like some pitying saint, some angel of mercy, some ray of God’s 
own sunlight glancing over a bloody battle-field, to soften, to cheer, 
and to bless, God forbid that ever she should sink to wallow in dust 
and blood beside him whom it is her duty and her privilege to rescue 
from the soil to which his nature clings! Woman the civilizer! 
woman the soother! how is your holy mission forgotten, striving 
thus to degrade itself! 

“ If” says our authoress, “ ifshe be a simple, genial, household divi- 
nity, she will bind garlands around the altar of the Penates, and 
worship in content. ir more largely endowed, I see no reason why 
she should not be received cordially into the school of Arts, or 
Science, or Politics, or Theology, in the same manner as the indivi- 
dual capacities of the other sex are recognized.” And this, in Mrs, 
Smith’s opinion, would be raising hercondition. Too largely endowed 
for a household divinity, she casts aside that divinity, and who dares 
contemplate the struggle into which her feeble ignorance precipitates 
her. ese reforming ladies have pushed forward in their moy« from 
the instigations of a most egregious vanity, which has induced them 
to consider themselves as so superior to the rest of their sex, that 
they have finally (as our quotations, a few back gn hye 
come to the conclusion and quietly assum e ground, they 
alone—they, the throned in “ eclectic power”—are the thinkers of 
their sex. ur effort, through this article, has been to prove to them 
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that they may perhaps be mistaken. We would now entreat them 
to look a little forward into the practicability and operation of their 
system. Aliowing, for a moment, the fulfilment of their demands 
to be desirable, how do they propose enforcing it? Why have men 
always legislated, but because they have the power? and by what 
process is this power to be wrenched or coaxed from them? We 

resume our authoress, when the point of action should come, would 
fardly advise the sisterhood to so far imitate the deeds of their 
fathers, as to shoulder muskets in the cause. What then can they 
do, but ask the proposed reform through ,men, their legislators ? 
Here then we have woman, by her own voluntary act, as seeking to 
graft man’s nature upon her own, reduced to the degrading position 
so much deprecated by Mrs. Smith, wherein she “must receive hap- 
piness not as the gift of her Maker, careful for the well-being of the 
creature he had made, but as a boon from man—who had the right to 
make her miserable, but forebore the exercise of his prerogative.” Her- 
self grasping at rights not naturally belonging to her, places herself in 
the position of receiving, as a “ boon from man,” what her Maker has in 
his wisdom seen fit not to gift her with. Mrs. Smith vainly may answer 
that her improved system would make woman her own legislator. 
This is impossible, oe exercised through the tolerance of another 


is never a free power, but only in faet the delegated authority of him 
who tolerates. Woman legislators could thus act only under the 
influence and authority of men, because men would at any moment 
have the power, the might, to depose them. As we cannot fight, so 


we cannot enforce our claims—so we cannot insist. We cam but en- 
treat, we can but sway, we can but receive asa boon. If woman is 
to be admitted as co-legislator with man, it can only be through man’s 
prior legislation. He must give the right, which she has not the 
power to fake, Is this condition of things wrong? Go then, if it be, 
and cavil with the God who hath thus dictated it. He gave to the 
man the right, evenas He gavehim the power. He laid upon his strong 
right arm those folds of muscle by whose might he can rule, must 
rule—ay, and in all physical right ought to rule, all that God in his 
wisdom hath made weaker. Ought to rule, we say ; because what- 
ever God has made ought to be. Where He has seen fit to give 
checks and balances to the various powers of various beings, there 
we see Nature forces such checks and balances into action. To the 
man, fur instance, pitted against the corporeally stronger beast, has 
been given the governing reason which forces the brute to crouch be- 
fore him; and here, as elsewhere, power is tne stamp and seal of God 
to indicate His will—the only real right of His creature. Man has 
then the corporeal, physical right to rule the woman, and she combats 
God’s eternal law of order when she opposes it; combats it to her 
own undoing ; for who can strive against God? Physically, then, she 
must be ruled, and submit her “ proud stomach,” he it her curse to 
bear one, to the necessities of her case. 

Morally, physically, let us next consider what is woman’s destiny ? 
We believe, the highest. The beautifilly developed'soul is hers ; and 
truly has Mrs, Smith said that woman is man’s “ superior in the 
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elements that most harmonize life ;” and only in her self-wrought de- 
basement (a debasement brought about by her forgetfulness of her 
own individuality and her natural ery has she been forced to beg 
“for tolerance where she before had a right to homage—pleaded her 
weakness as a motive for protection, because she had laid aside her 
own distinctive powers, and become imbecile and subservient. 
Women must recognize their unlikeness; and then understanding 
what needs grow out of this unlikeness, some great truth must be 
evolved.” This is as wisely said, as if the spirit of the great Solo- 
mon himself had placed itself at the lady’s elbow, and made her his 
medium to knock out this spiritual truth for our benefit. But, alas! 
the spirit of wisdom is wearied soon of its work of charity, for even in 
the same paragraph follows the sentence we quoted above. Woman, 
she says, must seek her sphere ; “ if she be a simple, genial, household 
divinity, she will bind garlands around the altar of Penates, and 
worship in content. If more largely endowed, I see no reason why 
she should not,” &c. 

Now, we contend that to be a divinity, a genial, household divinity— 
not in that character, at least, to worship, (which by some confusion of 
thought Mrs. Smith has assigned as the occupation of a household 
divinity,) but to be worshiped at that holiest altar of the Penates, the 
home hearth; to be the soul of that home, even as our great Father- 
God is the soul of creation; to be the breath, the life, the love-law 
of that home ; the mother, the wife, the sister, the daughter—such is 
woman’s holiest sphere, such her largest endowment. This is the 
natural position from which she has stepped ; this the individuality 
which she has forgotten ; these the distinctive powers which she has 
laid aside, to become imbecile and subservient in the exercise of others 
unsuited to her nature. This beautiful recognition of her unlikeness 
to man, is the sole mystery of her existence ; the onegreat trath which 
must be evolved to make woman no longer the weak plaything of a ty- - 
rannic master, no longer the trampled thing, pleading for tolerance at the 
foot of her conqueror, but the life, the soul, the vital heart of society ; 
while in her and through her thus circulates the every throb of this 
great living world. She does not rule—she cannot rule by stump- 
speech, convention, or ballot-box; but she can rule, and she does 
rule, by the great quiet soul-power, which, silent as the blood through 
the arteries of life, throbs on for ever, ceasing but with the existence 
of the body which it vivifies. 

Such is woman’s noble task. Can any be nobler? What disgrace 
and degradation have ever fallen upon her, whether individually 
or in the mass, have been the result of, and in proportion to, her ' 
neglect or contempt of this her God-marked mission. “ If more largely 
endowed !”—Is it from largeness of endowment, or is it from the 
cramping guidance of an ill-ordered intellect, that she is induced to 
throw herself out of such a position, to become a suppliant and an in- 
ferior in one whose duties are inconsistent with her nature? If woman 


will fulfil her destiny, let her put away from her head and heart the 
idea that she is man. Let her abandon the poe of an equality, 


or superiority, or inferiority, between the sexes, which exists neither 
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in nature or fact, but simply in the mistaken views which men and 
women have both taken of the subject. Each is inferior, when at- 
tempting to fulfil a part destined to the other. A horse or an ass 
is certainly not the superior of man; and yet let man, or woman 
either, attempt to fulfil the duties of the poor brute, and how im- 
measurably inferior is he to the quadruped he rivals. We assure our 
conventionist sisters, that they are as ill qualified to perform the part 
of the man as the ass, and would advise them to attempt neither, 
The celebrated monkey-man, whose wonderful performances attract 
roars of applause from delighted audiences, is still far behind the 
veritable baboon whom he apes. Woman, in emulating man in his 
own sphere—and consequently out of hers, even though she succeed to 
the height attained by “the manish queen Bess,” with “ her proud 
stomach,” so often quoted as proof of the powers of woman—holds 
still to man the second rate, inferior and imitative position, which 
the poor actor does towards the baboon ; the belittling ambition of 
the monkey-man and the man-woman being equally but a sad model 
for the general imitation of society. Woman's sphere is higher, 
purer, nobler. She ought not “to be received into the schools of 
arts, or science, or polities, or theology, in the same manner as the 
individual capacities of the other sex are recognized.”* She ought 
not to be so received, because her individual capacities are different, 
We do not bid her be ignorant of these matters. We do not say 
that her mind is incapable of grasping them. On the contrary, we 
believe that her capacities are fully suited to them, and that it is not 
only her right, but her duty, as it is that of every intelligent being, 
to forward the world’s progress by the accumulative impulse of indi- 
vidual progress. Every mind has a thought which may be of benefit 
in the circle of its influence, and we sin in cramping that thought. 
Woman’s mind is made for improvement, and her duty would lead 
- her to seek that improvement, according to the inclination and capa- 
cities of her intellect. But that improvement must be gained and 
used, in a manner consistent and in harmony with her nature. Her 
arts and science are not for the public schools. Her theology is not 
for the pulpit; nor are her politics for those arenas of strife, where 
rougher man is soiled by the polluting struggle, and shrinks often in 
disgust from the stifling contamination. She may counsel, she may 
teach, she may uphold the weary arm of manhood—of the husband, 
the brother, or the son—and rouse him to the struggle for which 
nature never designed her; but she may not (without foregoing her 
nature) rush into the combat of blood, shouting man’s war-cry and 
the victim’s death. Side by side she may stand with man, to guide, 
to strengthen, to check or to soothe; but let her keep clear of the 
blinding “ dust of his chariot wheels,” that her eye may see and her 
tongue may counsel, by the clear dictates of her unstained soul, while. 
his eye and spirit are alike dimmed in the strife. Woman, we believe, 
is designed by nature, the conservative power of the world. Not 





* Our readers, we trust, do not hold us responsible for the halting grammar of our autho- 
ress, (or her printers,) which has, we confess, puzzled us in more sentences than the re- 
markable eclectic glorification one, though we have not always stopped to note it. 
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surely, therefore, useless, because comparatively inactive in the tumul- 
tuous rush and turmoil of life, she checks er than she impels. 
The lock-chain which arrests the downward rushing and precipitously 
destructive course of the ever forwardly impelled vehicle, is not use- 
less because temporarily allowed to rest in the up-hilltug. Life and 
limb are saved by the proper use of that, which, injudiciously applied, 
would be in itself destruction. 

That “good time coming,” the political millennium towards which 
Mrs. 8. looks forward, when “the lion will lie down with the lamb, 
and the sting shall be taken from whatever is noxious, and the dragon 
of restrictive and retributive law loosen its folds upon human 
society,” .will certainly never be brought about by woman’s con- 
ventions, woman’s speeches, nor woman’s votes, Rather, if the 
world shall ever see it, will it be perfected by the home divinity of 
woman, whispering her truths to the heart of man, wrapping his soul 
in the inspiration of a revealed duty, and bearing him upward and 
onward to the fulfilment of that duty. Is it a degradation to her, if, 
while thus ennobling man by her all-pervading influence, he fail, as 
much as he might, to profit by it, and sometimes in his ezror may 
even scoff and sneer at her? No; only when that scoff and sneer 
rouse her to unfeminine resistance, or still more unfeminine imitation, 
is the evil done. Then, indeed, are both degraded in the sin of both. 
Thus woman’s weakness in its human imperfection truly often errs ; 
but, again, nobly often, spite of scoff and sneer, does woman’s 
strength soar almost above cate whilst bending beneath ills too 
great for man’s endurance, she humbly joins in that Godlike prayer 

of resignation, “ ather, if it be thy will, let this eup from me; 
nevertheless, not as I will, but as thou wilt.” Can be degra- 
dation in bearing the cross of patient endurance midst rebuff and 
wrong, even to the g-eat Calvary of self-abnegation and triumphant 
love? Woman! if man forgets his duty, what nobler lesson than to. 
recall him to it, by remembering yours? What more degrading, at 
onee to yourself and to him, than to fight and squabble like hungry 
dogs over a bone, for a something which, even could its acquisition 
be proved desirable to your sex, you are still called to, not by duty, 
but simply by wish and appetite. We are no enemy of woman, but 
rather have ventured, as her champion, upon this her defence ; 
believing that the recent demonstration, among certain members of 
her own sex, is at once the most degrading, the most insulting to 
her, and the most dangerous attack that can be made upon her true 
liberty. Liberty is never license. It is the freedom to fulfil, in their 
highest perfection, the duties of our God-given being. The true de- 
fender, therefore, of woman’s rights and woman’s liberty, asks only 
that she may be permitted to perfect, not to alter her nature. 

In conclusion, let us remark, for those of the masculine gender, who 
(if there be any such) may perchance think our authority worth 
quoting against womandom,—that we beg not to be misunderstood. 

ur argument being solely against the female move, our effort has 
been to show its false assumptions and ludicrous inefficacy ; but we 
have not, therefore, intended to signify that man is sinless towards 
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woman. Far from it. If we have endeavored to lay upon woman 
the burden of her own sin, as a reasonable, responsible being, and to 
prove to her how necessary is the exercise of her own inward eng 
or the performance of life’s duties, and how doubly necessary it 

comes to her, through physical weakness, that she should guard her- 
self in the position where God and nature have placed her—we have 
endeavored to be the more forcible in so doing, because we con- 
sider her danger doubled through man’s constant thoughtless and 
often heartless oppression, She must guard not only against her 
own folly and her own weakness, but also inst his. If we have 
pointed out her aberrations from duty, and or ridiculed her 
short-comings, it is not that we would make her the butt of man’s 
ridicule, who has sinned both with her and against her, but because 
we consider her as more than him disinterested, more than him 
swayable by the purer instincts, and more than him exalted above 
the passions of our common nature. If woman has erred, to man, 
clamorous in her accusation, we would say—“ He that is without sin 
among you, let him first cast a stone at her.” Man the oppressor, 
man the tempter, will he dare to strike? or rather, checked by the 
holy word of reproof spoken to the repentant Magdalen, will he not 
take to his bosom the lesson intended for her ? py would it in- 
deed be for both, could each, in the holy fulfilment of the duties of 
their differing spheres, “(go and sin mo more.” ae 

S. M. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


1—-THE FLORIDA COTTON PLAN AGAIN. 


A correspondent has addressed us the ing, and as we promised to open our pa 
to the discussion of the “ Florida Scheme,” we it. He will excuse us for omitting 
the part in which he goes into an exposition of what that scheme is, it having been so 
fully set forth in our eleventh and twelfth volumes. We shall always be happy to hear 
from our friend, whether we agree with him upon all points or not. 

“ Can any of the other plans which have been suggested, do for us that which the plan 
of the report proposes to accomplish; and can that plan be conducted without such fail- 
ures as are incident to stock companies ? There are various plans offered, among which we 
find that of raising less cotton, of not offering more in any one season than a given num- 
ber of bales, by making it an honorable obligation not to sell for less than a fixed price. 
Any of those plans would remedy the evil complained of, if they could be made to work, 
but in all of them concert is necessary to a t extent, and will require frequent renew- 
als ; then the death of the parties would annual difficulties. The plan which has 
attracted the most attention, is direct exportation, with the view of multiplying new mar- 
kets ; this is Pe sme as it will provide us with foreign for, without unnecessary ex- 
penses being a ; and by making several rival cotton, the truth in regard to 
the surplus would be known with more accuracy, which would have the tendency to es- 
tablish the price of cotton according to supply and demand. Markets may be multiplied 
to consume double the cotton we can raise, or, if you please, we may establish mills here 
at home, to manufacture the entire a crop, yet this would not remedy the evils of 
frregular production ; because capital will not be continued in the manufacturing business 
to a greater extent than a regular supply of cotton would justify, and it cannot be used 
until manufactured ; hence, when we make a heavy crop, which happens once in three 
or four years, a surplus is thrown on the market, and prices must go down, and stay so, 
until the surplus is worked up by the addition of mills, or it is redaced by a short ; 
this has ever been the case, and must continue to be, unless some method is adopted by 
which it can be withheld from the market. And it is here we call to our aid the Planters’ 


Association, which we believe willjfurnish the semedty, bs can it continue to do so without 


afailure? Suppose the charter was to forbid, penalty of forfeiture, the creation 
of debt, likewise speculation in its stock, that it should not be sold for more than first cost, 
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and that, after being offered to the association for purchase, the field of nm be 
specified, and strictly confined within its limits. I ask, where is the chance of re with 
such restrictions? If they made nothing, no loss would occur except interest, and that 
would be more than realized in a permanently fair price for cotton, and the enhanced 
value Pe yin 4 but I think it has been ly shown, that the association could realize 
a handsome profit to themselves, save millions from the aggregate expenses on cotton, and 
add much tw the planters’ income. Does the South, as a section, need such an association 
(without reference to cotton) for the ime forth her wealth and importance 
in a commercial, manufacturing, anc political sense? If we examine the statistics, show- 
ing the property of the states, view our seaport towns, and our resources for manufac- 
turing purposes, the conclusion would be that she did. Her ee ~ abroad, and useful- 
ness at home, require an embodiment of her active capital. proof of this, see the 
vassalage of her cities, the waste lands in the interior, her comparatively small popula- 
tion rapidly diminishing, and with it political importance, manufactures in a state of in- 
fancy, and commercially unknown beyond her limits. And this, too, in the face of the 
fact, that the Southern states own more property per head, at cash valuation, than am 
other people. They make, almost Fe ro J for commerce, an article (cotton) which is 
indispensable to the comfort of enlightened nations, and forms the basis of their com- 
merce ; an article with which no other is comparable in er, most others ceasing to 
exert influence when in the hands of those that want them; but our Southern staple 
furnishes support to millions employed in making, to thousands in managing it into the 
hands of myriads that derive a support from manufacturing it; the existence of Great 
Britain, as a government, hangs almost on it; and after it is manufactured, a reflex power 
commences equal to the direct, and continues to exert an influence until distributed b: 
the retail shops, and is worn out. Let the South embody, of her abundant means, a su 
ciency, in the hands of an association of her own people, for the purpose of protecting 
field-labor and developing her other resources, and make manifest to our own and foreign 
nations the importance of our peculiar institution, politically and commercially, It w 
exert an influence equal to twenty additional members in Congress, and teach Great 
Britain that the well-being of much of her population depends on our business of plant- 
ing ; thus conquer opposition to our institution of domestic slavery, “not like Cesar, all 
stained with blood,” ut by the peaceful influence of cotton bales. 

“A Corton PLANTER.” 


2—NEW METHOD OF MANUFACTURING SUGAR. 


We find in Wilmer & Smith’s European Times a communication from a correspondent 
at Porto Rico, stating that Don Juan os, a native of the Island, has originated and 
perfected a “ new method of manufacturing sugar, which appears calculated to produce 
the most materially beneficial change in the quality of Muscovado sugars throughout the 
world, as it possesses the extraordinary merit of requiring no change in existing apparatus, 
and involves the necessity of no additional outlay ; while it is so simple in its application as 
to be ‘prs acquired, and, however unfavorable the circumstances under which it is adopted, 
it will infallibly secure the long ap pac desideratum of vastly mapper tte quality and 
greatly ya om | the quantity of sugar produced, as contrasted with the imperfect sys- 
tem now universally practised.” The writer says :— 

“The actual agency employed by Mr, Ramos in producing the extraordinary results 
which he obtains, is of course a secret; but the great virtue of the discovery w 
consists in the application of a certain i ient, probably some v extract, to the 
cleansing of the liquor, an operation which it certainly performs in the most effectual 
manner, separating an astonishing amount of impurity from liquor which has apparentl 
been perfectly cleansed, and upon which the tempered lime, previously applied, has ce 
to exercise any effect.” 

aomy blicity has been given to the experiments made by the inventor in various 
parts of this island, and they have uniformly resulted in the most triumphant success, and 
there remains no lenger a doubt of the inermen of the discovery, that it is one cal- 
culated, from its cheapness and singular efficiency, to supersede all other methods hitherto 
employed in the manufacture of raw sugar. 

n support of this assertion, I adduce the following statement of the result of the ex- 
ore made by Mr. Ramos, on the estate “ Perseverance,” a very well-managed property 
longing to the well-known merchants, Messrs. Pratts & Co., of Ponce. On this estate 
seventy-nine coppers of liquor were ground, and the exact number of ns of cane juice 
were pBee on which produced, under what I must now call the old system— 
274 hhds. sugar, weighing net 30,258 Ibs, valued at $2,87} per 100 lbs..---- $869 91 
15 puns. molasses, containing 2,080 gallons, valued at 10 cents per gallon.... 203 00 


Petal 600.60 6st bi06 0006 cbbb se cbUbesb ee ewss cb win stg gs Sots $1,077 91 

Under exactly the same circumstances, from the same cane pieces, and with exactly 

the same quantity of cane juice, Mr. Ramos produced, with Jess trouble, time and expense, 
the following result :— 
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34 hhds. sugar, net weight 33,192 lbs, valued at $3,62} per 100 lbs........$1,203 21 
4 hhds, more made from the molasses, weighing net 4,545-lbs, valued at $3,12} 

per 100 fbs........... Be phir le pire a cae oh ABA shggrion © cece 142 03 

16 puns, molasses, containing 1,752 gallons, valued at 19 cents pergallon.... 175 20 


TOP .ncccnescecossnscoancensas cocknemesinascacseeeresens ost wee 44 


This trial, which was witnessed by a large number of intelligent and influential planters, 
and the result of which, as above stated, was attested by judicial documents signed by 
yw of the first merchants of A cols combina of © in phy Mr. Ramos in the 

vantage gained in quantity and quality combined, of $442,53, or about 41 per cent, 
Mr. Ramos guarantees that the pm in all instances shall not be less than twenty per 
cent. 

The new system has since continued in full work on the “ Perseverance” Estate, where 
upwards of 100 hhds. have been made under the pe doen gr of the manager, Mr. 
Some having left immediately after the trial for another part of the island, after having 
“ere the necessary instructions and a requisite quantity of the ingredient previously 

erred; and it is a sample of these sugars now making by the manager that {have the 
pleasure to transmit to you. 

Mr, Ramos has taken out patents in this island and in Cuba, protecting the rights of his 
invention, and is taking steps also to secure his privileges in such other countries where 
the adoption of his system would be obviously advantageous, He has already entered 
into engagements with a large number of individuals and with some entire districts in this 
coantry, to sell to them the right to the use of the discovery for a trifling remuneration in 
each case, by which, however, he secures to himself a large sum, the collective amount 
reaching already to some $300,000. 

This new system, which will rapidly come into general adoption, may lead to the most 
extraordinary changes now im le to foresee ; but one inevitable result attendant upon 
its success would seem to be the speedy annihilation of beet root sugar, which would evi- 
dently be unable to compete to advantage with Muscovado sugar under such greatly im- 
proved auspices. 

The editor of the Times has received a sample of sugars made in Puerto Rico by the 
new process, and he says :— 

“‘Whether with regard to quality, color, or strength, this sample of Muscovado sugar 
has elicited the admiration of all who have seen it. An eminent mercantile house, to 
whom the sample has been shown, pronounce it to be worth 39s., whilst a similar quality 
manufactured by the old process, is selling in Liverpool at 28s. 6d., so that while the 

uantity is lange increased, as we have demonstrated, the value of the sugar is raised to 

e extent of ten shillings per cwt.” 


3.—GUANO FOR SOUTHERN FIELDS. 


The United States have just concluded a treaty with Peru, in which no provision is 
made for the free taking of Guano on her coasts or islands. The British, more adroit, 
incorporated this in their treaty, To discuss the point, however, is beyond our present 
purpose. We would simply discuss the subject agriculturally in an extract from the 
Alabama Planter. , 


By a judicious system of rotation of crops and proper shift, afier grade, ditching and 
horizontaling your rows, with the application of 200 Ibs. of guano per acre, spread broad- 
cast for small grain crops, and about 250 lbs. for drill or hill crops, in addition to the pay 
of good crops, in a very few years any of our badly mangled land may be sectered to 
its original fertility, Its proper application is simple, convenient and expeditious ; and the 
true philosophy, doubtless, of its most economical use, consists in feeding the plant di- 
rectly, rather than in manuring the land. . 

For — vegetables, either for profit or for the pleasure of enjoying them to perfec- 
tion, a large quantity of guano will be required acre ; but not, however, at the first 
dressing. In the preparation of your garden beds, or squares, put on, say in the p . 
tion of two hundred pounds per acre, broadcast, and spade and plough up the land thor: 
oughly and deep ; and then line your rows and sow your seed in drills. Your plants 
being up, you can treat them just as you would a pig, that you intended to grow to a 
given size ina given length of time—feed and water every day! When you stir the 
ground about the plants, which should be done frequently, sprinkle enough of finely pul- 
verized guano on the surface near the plants to give the ground a yellowish tinge, then 
gently hoe or rake it into the soil. In addition to this, you may, every evening, or as often 
as you wish, sprinkle the plants with a solution of guano, from a watering-pot ; make the 
solution by dissolving six to eight ounces of guano in three gallons. of water, well stirred 
up. The only danger is an over supply at a time, 

I have used guano, compounded and alone, on all varieties of field crops, and [ am satis- 
fied—as the experience of any planter using it will very soon teach him—that it will not 
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pay to spend time in compounding guano with any other article. Lime, ashes, and all wet 
substances, aré a positive injury, as they liberate its valuable gases, and its compost with 
dry substances, such as wet and light mould, &c., angment the labor of applying it to the 
land without a corresponding remuneration. I am not to be und ere as depte- 
ciating the value of lime, ashes, muck, or any of this class of valuable fertilizers ; by no 
means. I know their valaé too well ;“but T do state’ efiphatically, that the time consum- 
ed in preparing such compost, is money lost, for reasons at once obvious and plain. As 
stated above, two hundred pounds of guano spread broadcast upon land per acre, and 
well plowed in, and the grain then sowéd, either wheat, oats or rye, and the land har- 
rowed smoothly and properly, will reward the pains-taking of the industrious farmer with 
a luxuriant and large crop, Land thus prepared will produce 4 heavy crop of Indian 
corn also, though | prefer applying it to corn after the _ has come up, after the follow- 
ing simple and capotions method : When the corn has grown to three or four blades, 
run round tolerably close with a scooter plow, which is followed by a boy with a bucket 
of guano and a teaspoon. who will drop a spoonful of the guano opposite each hill, in 
the scooter furrow, This gives about two teaspoonfuls of gaano to each hill, or about 
two hundred and fifty pounds per acre. The guano thus deposited should be co- 
vered immediately, which is done by the next furrow in ploughing out the row. Forty 
to fifty bushels may be grown in this way upon yery ordinary land. 

I use guano to my cotton in the same way, after the cotton is up and ready for plough. 
ing the first time, as I regulate my stand of cotton at the time of planting by a compass or 
dibble, in the hills onthe bed, at exact distances of twenty-four, irty to thirty-six inches, 
according to the improved condition of the land, There is another mode of using. guano 
upon cotton seed that possesses much merit, which is this : after wetting and rubbing thé 
seed until separated, which they do very readily, then roll them in dry ized guano 
and plant them immediately ; a process immeasurably superior to ing the seed in 
plaster, lime or ashes, each of which, however, is benefic 


4,—ORGANIZATION OF COTTON PLANTERS FOR OBTAINING STATIS- 
TICS OF GROWING CROPS. 


A Society has been lately established in Marengo County, Alabama, which should also 
exist in every county throughout the Cotton States, Its objects are best explained in the 
I age of one of its Committees. The society was organized as follows:—Gen. C. 
A. Poellnitz, President; Capt. C. Rembert, Dr. L. B. Lane, and John H. Prince, Esq,, 
Vice-Presidents; Thomas J. Wolfe, Esq., Secretary, and William King, Esq., Treasurer, 

A. S. Cade and Caleb Williams, members of the Executive Committee ; Dr. W. 8; 
Price to report to this Society the statistics of the cotton crop. A. P. Calhoun, Esq., ap- 
pointed delegate under the constitution to represent this society in any Planters’ Convens 
tion in the southern states, and Dr. T. A. Harrison his alternate. Dr. Sydney Smith and 
Col. R. C. Du Bose seg with the secretary, to vonstitate the committee on publi- 
cations and correspondence. The &th, 9th, 10th, and 11th resolutions are important. 

“8. There shall be appointed at each regular meeting one of the mem whose 
duty it shall be to report in writing to the next regular meeting after such appointment, 
the rate of consumption and stocks of cotton in this and in foreign countries, with 
any other information he may think pertinent to the subject. 

“9, There shall be a committee of four pny sage or each beat in the county, at the 
regular meeting in October, whose duty it shall be to report to the next regular meeting 
the accurate amount of cotton that has Fok gathered in their respective beats on the first 
of January preceding. : 

“10. There shall be a committee of four appointed for each beat in the county at the re- 
gular meeting in January, whose duty it shall be to report with as much accuracy as pos- 
sible tothe regular meeting in October, the — amount of the growing crop of cotton, 
likewise the crop of the year preceding in their respective beats. — 

“11. There shall be elected by ballot at each regular meeting in October, a delegate, 
(and an alternate appointed,) whose og Sg shall be to attend and re nt this Society 
in any Planters’ Convention that may be called in any of the Southern States, (having 
similar objects with this society) and make a report of all that he may learn that will be 
of interest to this society, at the first regular meeting thereafter: the necessary expendi- 
ture to be paid by the Treasurer, and his accounts filed. ; ‘ 

« Your Committee believe that much of the sudden derangement in the price of Cott on 
is attributable to the tardiness with which the amount of the American crop is ascertained, 
and hence during the early and middle parts of the season, it is in the power of all par- 
ties interested to magnify or diminish the estimate as best suits their interest for purchasing 
from the planter, or selling any stocks they may have on 

“ And in the absence of any organized plan by which the crop can be known until the 
termination of the commercial year (which is the 1st of September) one year after the 
crop is made. Planters are kept in suspemse as to the amount of the crop, the relation 
of supply and demand, and the uncertainty of higher or lower prices. Finally, in this 
state of confusion, they look to the newspaper statements, and without any calculation or 
data whatever that is based on facts, coker their crops to be sold. In a short time they 
are informed that they have taken less or got more than their cotton was worth, according 
to the only true rule, that of supply and demand. 
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COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES, 


COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT. 


COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


1.—Statement exhibiting the value of dutiable merchandise re-exported annually, 
from 1821 to 1851, inclusive, and showing, also, the value re-exported from 
warehouses, under the act of August 6, 1846, 
Dutiable value of Dutiable value of Value re-ex- 
merchandise Years. ported from 
1841. cccccccccee 
1842. ciccccsccee 
1843. ..5 cesvcesce 
1844, cccccccccce 
1006... deccoanene 
1846.20.06 co ecaeve 
1847*. .@2,333,527 
1847t.. 2,020,380 


1848. weccccccone 


Years. 





4,228,181... 
4,884, 454... 
3,456,572... 
3,962,508... 
5,171,731... 
5,522,577... 


oor eee enee 


re-exported, 
$10,537,731 
11,101,30 
19,846,873 
17,222,075 
22,704,803 
19,404,504 
15,617,986 
13,167,339 
11,427,401 
12,067,162 
12,434,483 
18,446,857 
12,411,969 
10,879,520 
7,743,655 
9,232,867 
9,406,043 
4,466,384 
5,007,698 
5,805,809 


UBQlecwcecccecvecccceccess 


1LOQZ.ncncecwcevecccccceces 


1824. cncccccecccccccscese 
1825. occa nnnncceececceess 
1826 . cawcecccccccccccceses 
1827... cconccccccvccecccecs 
TBQWB.. .coccccccccecceocese 
1829 ..cecvcccccccccscecess 
1830... 0 oe nnnnccscocsecece 
O31... 20s cecwceccscee--- 
LB8S2.nnee cncecenererenece 
1833 .cceccccccscecececsecs 
1834... cscccccccccnceeecees 
1835... ccccccccecceceesecs 
1836 2... cesnccscccccsenece 
1837. cececesccceccccosccs 
1838... .ec0se0 

1839... ccccncccececccecese 


1840, .wecweceeccceccccccce 


2.—Statement exhibiting the value of foreign merchandise imported, re-exported, 

and consumed annually, from 1821 to 1851, inelusive, also the estimated 

population and rate of consumption, per capita, during the same period. 
Value of foreign Merchandise. 

Command end Population. 


4,353,907... 
6,576,499. . 
6,625,276... 
7,376,361... 
8,551,967... 


$651,170 
2,869,941 
3,692,363 
5,261,291 
5,666,706 





Total in 31 years, 309,644,498 18,141,471 
3,628,94 





Average per annum 9,988,532 
* 5 months to November 30. 
t 7 months to June 30. 








r tod R ante’ 





Years ending— tion na 
September Bu cocees<lSRl.. $62,585,724 . - $21,302,488. . $41,283,236.. 9,960,974. $4.14 
1 83,241,541... 22,286,202... 60,955,339. .10,283,757.. 5 92 


471 


1823.. 
1624.. 
1825-. 
1826.. 
1827... 
1828... 


4 


77,579,267 ... 
80,549,007 . . 
96,340,075... 
84,974,477 .. 
79,484,068. . 
88,509,824... 


27,543,622... 
25,337,157... 
32,590,643... 
24,539,612... 
23,403,136. 
21,595,017... 


50,035,645... 10,606,540. . 
55,211,850... 10,929,323.. 5 05 
63,749,432... 11,252,106... 
60,434,865.. 11,574,889. . 
56,080,992. .11,897,672.. 4 71 
66,914,807 ...12,220,455.. 


5 66 
5 22 


1829.. 74,492,527.. 
1830.. 70,876,920.. 
1831.. 103,191,124.. 
1832... 101,029,266... 
1833... 108,118,311.. 
1834... 126,521,332.. 
1835... 149,895,742. . 
1836... 189,980,035... 
1837... 140,989,217... 
1838.. 113,717,404. . 
1839.. 162,092,132... 
1840... 107,141,519.. 
1841.. 127,946,177.. 
1842. . 100,162,087 .. 
9 months to June 30, 1843.. 64,753,799... 
Year to June 30......1844--. 108,435,035... 
1845... 117,254,564... 
1846... 121,691,797... 
1847... 146,545,638... 
1848... 154,998,928. . 
1849.. 147,857,439... 
1850. . 178,138,318.. 
1851.. 223,419,005.. 


57,834,049..12,543,238.. 
56,489,441. 12,866,020... 
83,157,598... 13,286,364... 
24,039,473... 76,989,793..13,706,707.. 
19,822,735... 88,295,576..14,127,050.. 
23,312,811... 103,208,521 ..14,547,393.. 7 
20,504,495... 129,391,247... 14,967,736.. 8 64 
21,746,360... 168,233,675... 15,388,079..10 93 
21,854,962... 119,134,255... 15,808,422.. 7 53 
12,452,795... 101,264,609. .16,228,765.. 6 23 
17,494,525... 144,597,607 ..16,649,108.. 8 68 
18,190,312... 88,951,207..17,069,453.. 5 21 
15,499,081... 112,447,096. .17,612,507.. 6 38 
11,721,538.. 88,440,549..18,155,561.. 4 87 
6,552,697... 58,201,102..18,698,615.. 3 11 
11,484,867.. 96,950,168..19,241,670.. 5 03 
15,346,830... 101,907,734..19,784,725.. 5 15 
11,346,623. . 110,345,174. .20,327,780.. 5 42 
8,011,158. . 138,534,480. .20,870,835.. 6 60 
21,132,315... 133,866,613..21,413,890.. 6 25 
13,088,865... 134,768,574..21,956,945.. 6 13 
14,951,808., 163,186,510..23,246,301.. 7 01 
21,743,293... 201,675,712. .24,250,000.. 8 31 


16,658,478,. 
14,387,479... 
20,033,526... 
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COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES, 


3.—Statement exhibiting the total value of imports, and theimports consumed in the 
United States, exclusive of specie, during each fiscal year, from 1821 to 1851 ; 
showing, also, the value of the domestic and foreign exports, exclusive of specie, 


and the tonnage employed during the same periods. 
—— 
Year. specie, ve of — 


‘Total imports, vel eri a 
1821... 2 - nooo, e0nn- an - $62,585,724..~..- 2 +-- $43,696,405... ... ..- .-. $43,671,894 
UBBD. ..ccvccecccesescocs C8981, 881..ncccccccce 68,367,495 cccccccccces 49,874,079 
dintelangicnne VER icsaietl w= 51,308,936....----.2.. 47,155,408 
eovecees 80,549,007........-2-- 53,846,567...0--...... 50,649,500 
1625... ccccccceenenee ne 96,340,075.2.-.cce-e- 66,395,722-...-2...... 66,944,745 
1826 weccee 57,652,577.--......... 52,499,855 
1827... cee cee cneeccce 79,484,068 wees. 54,901,108............ 57,878,127 
ececceee 88,509,824...........- 66,975,475-.-.--....-- 49,976,632 
BD iea dns ecs dee ceccevse EME csede Pe ee 54,741,571.....-...... 55,087,307 
1830.....0-----+-------- 70,876,920...-..-.-.2- 49,575,099-........... 58,524,878 
103,191,124.......-.20. 82,808,110.-.......... 59,218,583 
1832........s00-0--+.--- 101,029,266. 61,726,529 
SIRs << cinta ewe ove oc ED uid ckaibas «++ 83,470,067............ 69,950,856 
ne Te | eeesee’ 86,973,147 80,623,662 
149,895,742...... 122,007,974... 000-2005 100,459 481 
189,980,035... .....- 2.02 158,811,392... ..+-)-.-- ++ 106,570,942 
1837... ce ncecececeseeeee140,989,217.0000eccceee 113,310,571..cccscccccee 94,280,895 
1898.0... cceecccecceecoeel13,717 404. ccccccecccs 96,552,508. .ccccceccces 95,560,880 
1830... ...00eseccceesooee 162,092, 189.0. ccccccces 145,870,816. cccccceeees 101,625,598 
1840... oc ceeccccecece- 107,141,519. .ccccccceee 86,250,335. .00eec0ee+0 111,660,561 
WBA occ cc cne cece sees. 127,946,177 cnc cccecece 114,776,309. .cecceceeee 103,636,296 
W842. 00. ceeescceccee oeee100,162,087 .cccccceceee 87,996,318. cccsceccesee 91,799,242 
1843". .cccsscciesccsccces 64,753,790. cccccccccce 37%;294.190..cccccccccce 77,686,354 
1844.0... 0.eeeceee ce oeee 108,435,035. c.cccccccee 96,390,548....ceccceeee 99,531,774 
BB iinecvcltecdis 117,254,564...ccccesees 105,599,541.-00eces---- 98,455,330 
1846... 0... cecweceeee sees 21,691,797 .200---- 0000 110,048,859....2002+000 101,718,042 
1B47 occ csceccccceccee +o 146,545,638. ..0--ccceee 116,257,595.. cece ccceee 150,574,844 
1848. occ nee cnc ccee cece ++ 154,998,998... .ceeccccee 140,651,902. ..20000 0000 130,203,709 
1849 ..cceccesececeeeeeeel47,857,439 eecccceeccee 132,565,108.....-<2000- 131,710,081 
1850... o000--- enn ce oe o000178,196,318,. 0000000000 164,032,033... 22-2 0000 2+ 134,900,233 
oe cececeeeees «+ 223,419,005... .02424--00 207,618,003... ...220+00- 178,620,138 


Foreign merchan- Total e 
dise exported, ex- incloding ” 

Year, lasive ‘of specie. specie, &c. 

1821... 0c ccevevc cone soes$10,824,429, «2 0cccceee+$O4,974,382..cccccccece 





Tonnage. 
1,298,958 


IBRR.. .cesceccccescsoce 
1893 . 0. cccceccccoccccce 
1824... cccccece socecsce 
1825... wecccenece-cccges 
1826... ccccceseccccccccs 


IGRT .. nc ccccavwcccccccce 


LGB Lcccccccccowcescesce 


1830... ccccccceccecccowes 


11,504,270....scceceds 
21,172,495....cccccece 
18,322,605... sccsese 
23,793,588 .ncorsccccee 
20,440,934......0.0se0 
16,431,830....c00se0ee 
14,044,608.........00. 
12,347,344. ....ccccccs 
13,145,857 ..cccccccece 


72,160,281.......-..06 
74,699,020.....2-e0000 
75,986,657 ..cccececeee 
99,535,388...ccéensece 
77,595,322, ...ceseeuee 
82,324,827... ccccsace 
72,264,686 .....ese0ees 
SGI 2 
73,849,508........0000 


1,324,699 
1,336,566 
1,389,163 
1,423,112 
1,534,191 
1,620,608 
1,741,392 
1,260,798 
1,191,776 


13,077,069...0.se0ce0e 
19,794,074...ccccccece 
17,577,876 ceccccncceee 90,140,433....c0ccc00e 
SE AIG STN scenic cess OES B icsc vec cveee 
14,756,921. ..sccccccee 121,693,577 cccsccccccce 
17,767,762....c000ee++ 128,663,040......00-00- 
17,162,232. ...<00c000s 117,419,376 .0csececcees 
9,417,690. ..000+++.+ 108.486,616....-....06. 
10,626,140... .+0++++- 121,028,416.......0000e 
12,008,371... seceeeee- 132,085,946... .00ccceee 
8,161,995. .ccccecccee 191,8510038sss0scccceee 
8,078,753 .csceseceeee 104,691,594. ..cccceceee 
5,139,396 .cccceccaccs) O6,946400i00. vacances 
6,214,058....ceeeeeee 111,200,046.0..sc00eeee 
7,584,781. .000ceeeee 114,646,606... .ceseee 
7,865,206 ...ccccescee 118,488/516...000..-+00 
6,166,754... 020002002 158,648,622, .....0000 
7,986,802. ..0..0000+0 154,082,131.....000c00e 
8,641,091.....cc0cee+ 145,755,820 00 veccee ne ne 
9,475,493... 000000 +202 151,898,720... cene-scce 
1O,D6T, TER oc cccdcccnse MIAMURBLL co ccunsscove 


* 9 months ending June 30. 


1,267,847 
1,439,450 
1,606,151 
1,758,907 
1,824,940 
1,882,103 
1,896,686 
1,995,640 
2,096,380 
2,180,764 
2,130,744 
2,092,391 
2,158,603 
2,280,095 
2,417,002 
2,562,085 
2,839,046 
3,154,042 
3,334,015 
3,535,454 
3,772,439 


1831... cccceseccccccescoe 
1832... cee vessccveccccee 
1033 0.00 cececccedscessce 
1834 ccccscccvwodevesvces 
1835 ...cceccccceeoceeces 
1836 5. ccccccccecccescoce 
1837... cccccocccesscoccce 
1838... 000 cescccee ce cece 
1839... ccccccceccs 


1840 ...-ccccccovecccocce 
1841 02 cwcrccccccvecccese 


1848 ..cccvscccccsscccoce 


BBO"... seawce cowe coe we 
Wbis 60.cdEd bbb ewcccc css 
1066 6:2. . cavsssczescovcce 
1846, 6. cosscccsecese cece 
i ee 
1648 .0..900 00 ewdsdwooccse 
1848... ones cocesecccces 


1850.20 cscccccess 


1851 .. eecccccccccccccese 
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4.—-THE TRADE IN LEECHES, 


Our readers who have had their blood drawn by these slimy monsters,(and who has not?) 
will need no apology for the insertion of the followivg sketch taken from the European 
Correspondence of the New-York Times. As there are land sharks and water sharks, 
according to Shakspeare, so there are land leeches and water leeches, etc., but we have 
not time to draw the parallel now. 

ConsTANTINOPLE, Tuesday, June 15, 1852. 


In the present stagnation of political life at this capital, I can find time to speak rather 
iously of an article of commerce, of greater importance than is usually supposed, and of 
which Turkey probably produces more than any other country, I refer to the Leech, which 
justified its claim on my attention, as having been so often used by former writers in the 
East, to symbolize those capacious harpies, the provincial Pashas, who, after ej 
sucked their own fill of treasures from the people, were obliged to disgorge at the capi 
for the same reason that the leech is obliged to disgorge by the apothecary, that he may 
the sooner be able to repeat the operation of drawing blood. 

It is not mere than from forty to fifty years that leeches have been in extensive use for 
the abstraction of blood from the human body, and for many years the supply from the 
ponds of each country was sufficient for the wants of the population, But as the use of 
them increased, superseding so often the lancet and cupping, the leech traders turned their 
attention to procuring them from foreign countries. Twenty-five years since, all who could 
afford it in America, used the “ French” leech in _—— to the American leech, 
because it would draw twice or thrice as much blood. But none the less a large portion 
of ithe leeches exported from France have been brought thither from other countries on 
the Mediterranean. 

Leeches for Western Europe and America are now obtained from Morocco, Algiers, 
and Tunis—from Hungary, (which sends one year with another 120,000 pounds of leeches 
annually,) from Russia, and from Persia even. A trader brought, last winter, without 
hardly any loss by the perishing of the leeches, fifteen hundred pounds of leeches from the 
latter country. They fees solid as he was passing the lofty mountains, near Erzroom, 
but thawed into life again. The obstacle in bringing leeches from great distances, has 
been, that they were so liable to perish, and needed so much care and attention on the 
voyage. However great the loss, and the consequent rise in price, there seems no limit 


to the price that the sick are willing to pay for them. Fifty cents is often paid for a single 
leech in our country towns. And in Peru, in South America, leeches (brought, perhaps, 
from Persia) have been sold for from three to five dollars apiece. 
The demand for leeches has also reached Tarkey. Both for domestic and foreign use, 
the demand is enormous. Up to the present time, a great ion of the Speer has 
e 


had the custom of being bled at least once in the spring. The barber of ublic bath 
performs the operation, by scarifying, and then cupping with a horn, out of which he 
exhausts the air from the small end with his mouth, after the large end has been applied 
to the scarified part. But as the custom of the Europeans gains more and more respect 
with the inhabitants, and they see the avidity with which leeches are sought for in com- 
merce, they also begin to use them sick or well. The retail price of leeches, in country 
towns, is One cent apiece only. 

The product of the leech fohery in Turkey is at present annually greater than that of 
any other country. One reason among others, for this result, is the want of cultivation , 
and the amount of undrained lands in consequence on a sparsely inhabited country, and 
the facilities allowed to the Europeans who follow the business and have the protection 
of the local authorities, The product of the last three years has been about 180,000 
pounds annually, worth at the place of exportation eight dollars a pound, or $1,440,000 
each year. Ina pound of small leeches tnere are from two hundred and fifty to four 
hundred leeches. A pound of large leeches contains half that proportion. There are pro- 
bably ftom 50,000,000 to 60,000,000 of leeches annually exported from Turkey. They are 
sent chiefly to Trieste, Marseilles, and London, and some to America direct. The price 
varies greatly at these ports, according to the supply. The prices current of Marseilles as 
regularly include the price of leeches, as of wheat and wool. 

he Turkish Government has for several years had the habit of farming the leech 
fishery to individuals, The collecting and exporting leeches for the whole Empire was 
farmed for the last four years to a company of four individuals for the small sum of 
$140,000. But the company has not been successful in sustaining inviolate the monopoly 
romised them by the Government. Ten years since, the Ottoman Government engaged 
its word that in consideration of additional duties on importation and exportation, all 
monopolies except those of mines and fisheries should be abolished: but it has endeavored 
to maintain the leech monopoly, on the ground that it was on of the earth, or water, 
or both. The Legations, however, have insisted in favor of the right of all to collect and 
export leeches, and triumphed. And so the company of leechmen had obtained indemnity 
from the Government to the amount of more than one-half of their contract. 
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The best fishing period is in the spring. The fall months are also favorable. It is a 
most unhealthy pursuit, exposing the leechers continually to fevers. They are obliged 
to wade into the water, beat it with a stick and stir up the mud, and then they seize the 
leeches as they put themselves in motion, or attach themselves to their legs. A man 
often collects ten or twelve dozen in three or four hours. He stows them away in a bag 
suspended to his neck. 

Leeches may be carried for short distances with safety in bags: for longer distances, 
they are put into vessels of water, which is frequently ¢ anged. Those destined fora 
long sea-voyage, as from Smyrna to New-York, are put into shallow tabs filled with wet 
clayey earth, several hundred inone tub. The tub is closely covered, except an aperture 
of ten inches square, which is closed with a piece of tin, pierced with holes to let in air. 
Every few days fresh water is supplied to them, and if the owner is with them, he goes 
over the whole mass of clay, to pick out the dead ones, that they may not corrupt the 
remainder. The Mediterranean steamboats have shelves in the hold, especially appro- 
priated to this trade. 

Each cocoon of leeches contains from ten to fifteen young ones, and when the cocoon 
bursts, the young ones sustain life by sucking the blood of their mother; and this trait in 
the natural Licey of the animal, may lead you to recur to the illustration with which I 
began my letter, and to find new analogies between the relations of governors and subjects 
in Turkey, and the unvarying instincts of the leech, that is never satisfied, but from the 
very beginning is crying, “ Give, give.” 


5.—NEW-YORK CITY BANKS. 


Asstract of the quarterly reports of the seventeen incorporated Banks and twenty- 
Sour Bankine Ime in the City of New-York, showing their condition on 
the morning of June 26, 1852. 


RESOURCES. 


Loans and discounts except to directors and brekers...... $72,802,007 
Loans and discounts to directors ° 3,575,807 
All other liabilities absolute or contingent of directors 
All sums due from brokers........-cecccseescncccececeseces Seecese 
ae QUIROS S «5k bos Sede se sesh e cee Pave cece eden veseccccccccs coccccce 
onds and mortgages..... Orcevecoce éceccesseces 
Stocks — ee So cncecccesecceccasescoes 
Promissory notes other than for loans and discounts ..... 
Loss and expense account..... geaacs conese ereseneces 
Over-drafts 
inten tebrenadoewenet eoewccecce ereenerccoscesses Owe eecesecccccces - 12,152,048 
inc nnseseseneithesnamekan Senha ee abeanetaaspenssnapeand 11,889,613 
Bills of solvent banks on hand ............. a tcdne die sreeed aaeiaas eainating . 
Dae from solvent banks on demand...... 
Due from suspended banks on demand 
Add for cents......-+++ 


@35,528,250 
" 6,107,491 
Notes in circulation not registered... ...+--ceeeeeeeseeeses weesovase eee 270,124 
gistered motes in circulation... .... .esccececesecccncccccees: ed 7,868,106 
Due Treasurer of the state of New-York...... 205,347 
Due Pa on demand oe Rete bc coc avhsascoedch ybaublis asses 50,110,140 
Due individuals and corporations other than banks and depositors 
Due banks en demand, ..... .. 0... ceccsecccssececceece cop dsocese 
Due banks on credit 


“ $120,236,101 
The charter of the City Bank expired July 1. It is now a Banking Association. 


6—WHAT IT COSTS TO GET THE COTTON CROP FROM THE PLAN 
TATION INTO THE EUROPEAN MARKET. 


A correspondent of the “ Cotton Plant” is authority for the following. As an illustration 
ef the charges on a crop before it reaches Manchester, I give you an aceount of sales 
of 100 bales in Liverpool in 1844, when the price was about what it is now : 


———y 
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Ibs. 
100 bales of Cotton...... ee eeeeeee oe eercccescncecesceressetescososcesecsee 4 
Draughts per bale............-.---- dndbencesdvcese 0606Reseaoncens o«eee 100 _ 
Tare 4lb. per cwt.........- oo reeecwcenns coccorccnccesevccscccccccccench N00 
— 1,600 
Net wei ht. eecsesese @ececececs PTererrTrrrre TTT Tee rete TT TT Tee TT Tee 40,400 
At 4} per lb.—69 cents Rcnndaihan concads sar0cige esecce sercceecscecsesescee $3,535,008 
Charges in U. S. and Liverpool, 
Baggage, twine, mending and making........0+0+-+ssesseeee.814 50 
Whe age $4, cartage $10, storage, $8........-+.02.------ eee. 2200 
Fire Insurance $3,81 postage, &c., $3,50-+++.+++* --eeccseeeee 731 
Marine Insurance, 1 per cent. on $3,578 B1....++++++**.c000-- 3579 
FENG 0 meena spocewccssneenthive éobocess 6oncce cescecsses “SSS 
-——$80 85 
Dock dués £4 6d., town dues 16s. 8d... 2... cncccccccceccccecececess 23 32 
Duty 35d. per cwt., on 360 cwt. 2 qrs. 24 Ib.....-.-. cocccccccerecee 252 50 
Cartage, porterage, weighage, £3 14s, 1d........... cvcccesces nasoe” Tt WD 
Canvas, twine, and mending, £2 9s..........-.-0-2 cence 
Warehouse rent, for 12 weeks, £5........ 
Postages and small charges 10s. 6d 
Brokerage 4 per cent., Insurance } per cent.; 3mo, 10 days interest, 
discount 1} per cent—1$ on £731 98, 2d........---eeeeeee eoccce 66 26 
Freight at 3 d. per Ib., on 40,400 Ibs........... ecasaccosesas aseeees 404 00 
Five per cent. primage on freight... ....-....--.+e0+ss0- a0 00 ccceee 20 20 
Commission and guaranty, 3 per cent. on £736 9s. 2d......... esecee 106 05 
Three months interest on cash charges $974 70.....ccessscoesecceee 14 62 
Total charges........ aan eneee eeneeee eee ee 14 nearly t. 


7—COMMERCE OF CHILE. 


Some two or three years ago, as our volumes will show, when treating of South 
America, we furnished very full statistics of Chile. The annexed paper completes the 
subject, as we intend that all the subjects shall be completed, to date. 

From the report of the late Minister of Finance, 8. G. Jeronimo Urmeneta, (which is 
now in print, and will speedily be published,) we gather the following total result, which 
will be of some interest to our foreign readers. 

In some of our former numbers we have published the result of the first nine months, 
and now being able to give the figures for the transactions of the entire year, we will 
compare them with those of the year 1850, so that our readers may judge the advance. or 
retrograde movements in any of our branches of commerce or industry. 


Imports to Chile for home consumption, in 1850 ........2.seceeeeeeese811,798,193 
Do. “ “ 1BSL..cceccecccceececessee 15,883,972 


Surplus in 1851.......cccccccsecscces seeesesce escceee ceccceccccce $4,095,779 





Exports of national produce from Chile in the year 1850.........e002 11,392,452 
Do. “ “ “ 185l...cccccceccee 9,666,354 





Less exports in 1851 ........-..--- poosaneten eeeses exccccecccece $1,726,098 
Chiefly caused by the falling of the flour and wheat on account of high prices, and a de- 
crease in the shipments of copper and silver, on account of a scarcity of 8, chused by 
the political disturbances. 

Exportation of duty paid on goods im 1850,......c.sceccecessccccccce $1,033,817 

Do, in 1851 eeeeee . eee ee eee eee ee ee eee Ce eel 2,480,037 





Difference in favor of 1851........... adesddeees cacenseceseéconedee\ eee 

This difference is principally caused by the increased trade via the Cordilleras, to the 
Argentine provinces. 

The total amount of business transacted for Chile, (transit trade not included), amount- 
ed to $24,883,972, which amount compared with that of the year 1850, shows a surplus 
of $3,816,901, arising from the increase of importation on exportation. 

Chile, therefore, with a population of 1,400,000 has consumed of foreign importation 
$11 03 per head in the year 1851, a result of which few European nations can of, 
and which is only equaled in England. The imports taken place during that period have 
been transmitted by twenty-six different nations. 
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Imports. Ex 

France ........++-+- $1,705,926 $851,113 Imports, _ Exports. 
Belgium ........... 193,372 2,495 | United States...... $1,211,487 $1,447,632 
Holland...........- 402,059 65,739 | California......... - 3,382,724 2,067,608 
Austria .........-. 4 — 1,426 | New Granada,----. —_ 225,483 
UND ddubccee eves _ 1,016 | Brazil -+++++++.... 624,877 513,398 
England ......... «++ 4,319,864 4,643,200 | Peru ............-. 1,616,644 1,179,247 
Sardinia........ weoce 74,410 21,309 | Bolivia .......... -« 436,988 209. 
Russia... .....s:0-+6 — 5,360 | Sandwich Islands,.. 58,910 59,352 

Di sid indi tices ees $14,029,264 $11,294,865 


England occupies the first rank in our commerce with foreign nations, and the imports 
and exports to that country are generally equal. Next to it stands California, which we 
provide with agricultural produce, and import gold dust. The same relation holds Peru 
and Bolivia, but the figures above do not show the transit trade carried on with those 
countries, which we cannot ascertain, uo provision having been made for it up t5 now in 
the Custom House. , 

The revenue of the nine ports in Chile, viz :—Valparaiso, Coquimbo, Huasco, Copiapo, 
Talcahuano, Constitucion, Valdivia, Santa Rosa de los Andes, has ascended to $2,724,718, 
an amount forming more than one-half of the entire revenue. 

The following is a table of the custom-house revenue since the year 1841, which since 
that period has almost doubled :— 


1841 produced..... cance 1,495,994 | 1847. .ccrcoges cocce ooee $1,887,675 
ae as 1,842,916 | 1848.........eeeeeeeee 1,877,864 
lt 1,593,755 | 1849.........c0scsseeee 2,206,802 
1844...4..... bahar nak 1,629,426 Re ae escecce 2,246,815 
1B4B coco ccccccce cece 1,007,928 TO eA, Se cescce 2,436,614 


1846... ci cccctene coceee 1,873,760 


The duties forming the above revenue were exacted in 1852, under the following clas- 
cation :— 


Goods free of duty.......... $4,235,814 | Specified duties ....----.--- $343,710 
Government monopoly...... 663,866 | Duties at valuation ......--- 9,941,582 
Total... cccccccecccceees ee encecce $15,884,972 


The following is a comparative statement of the vessels arrived in the port of Valpa- 
raiso during the past ten years :— 


1841 entered........... eeescenee 623 | 1847 entered ----- se eeeeeseee 897 
Se asagguae eseee 727 | 1848 este roe cscuesceme . Gan 
Se ite Bre Ee Ste esses 18/1849 “% Ee eines 977 
1844 VSD cata ce: . 807; 1850 « evvbvbies Fepive 1,529 
1845 Se sacciea «s+. 859 | 1851 “ SecdcbsSins acces TIPS 


1846 “ ercecerccccecscscs 873 


The principal mineral and agricultural produce exported from Chile during the 
ear 1851, in payment for the imports of foreign nations, amounted to $15,883,972, consist- 
ing of the following articles :— ‘ 





Ss Ml dilnseedhen eine $19,131 | Flour....... accccescce $1,540,358 
Barley..... ercessececeee 567,406 | Chile guano..... eesecee 55,392 
BPEL OST < conse cheoe aoe 34,854 | Wool......e----ecer--- 104,299 
Chocolate .......-..----- 17,576 | Beans .......- omen manne 
Copper im bars ......... - 1,999,902 | Lumber....... geccceoce SEE 
ps Copper in ores ......... - 106,105 | Nuts...... eoaghaan anes 60,305 
Silver in bars ....---.... 3,277,319 | Wheat.......-..- 06 e-- 147,346 
Silver ores and raw silver. 370,018 | Gold bars ......---..2.2 299,753 
BONG. £556546 068605608 120,130 | Gold ounces coined...... 239,602 
Bicult 6ocscvccccresses - 129,899 —_—_ 
$9,285,425 

Other produce of the country too numerous to mention.... 380,919 


Totsl export.......se0n« $9,666,354 


The exports being three millions less than the imports, is accounted for by the impor- 
saey of gold dust from California, which, during the last six months, amounted to 

372,001. 

The greater part of this amount has been remitted for balances owing from 1850; and 
if, therefore, we deduct this amount from the imports of 1851, the imports and exports 
are almost even, and the balance of Chile’s trade with other nations shows even a better 
resu lt than that of the United States with England. 
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8—SOME FISH-Y FACTS. 


All Nahant, Cape Cod, Marblehead and Nantucket are in a perfect stew upon the sub- 
ject of fish, and Mr, Webster may expect to be hauled over the coals a good deal worse 
at home than he was upon his fugitive slave course, if he does not stand up to it, with 
all the might of that pen which swept away Hulseman like a cobweb. 

We touch not the question of fish now diplomatically. That subject, with a great deal 
of interesting collateral matter, is reserved for our next. We have space only fora 
few statistics :—(ED.) 


It may be interesting to state, that of so much consequence did Massachusetts, as early 
as 1790, consider the fisheries to her foreign trade, that she had nearly $2,000,000 invested 
in salt works alone. She had:— 


Works in number—supply fishery......-.-.- eecccecs wocccce 80 
Capital invested........-------.+s-+e00n--0+e0- ccamesccesseHl 754576 
Persons employed. ........ccccccccececess coweccoccceces eecee 679 
Bushels salt annually manufactured........... haetennne od «+» 503,689 


Recently the assessors of each town in that state, by act of the legislatare, were 
directed to make return to the Secretary of the Commonwealth of all the branches of the 
manufacturing industry of the state, The return comprehended the fisheries, and 
exhibited the following result for Massachusetts alone :— 





Value. ‘Hands employed. Cap. invested. 
Fisheries. ..... ..-~$7,592, 290... ..cccecea+20;168..... henoces $12,484,078 
ebacccccencess SUE Fl chides i.00dki2 (AGB nncnceessed 1,135,500 
$9,622,611 20,313 $13,619,578 


Such is the state of the Massachusetts fisheries, involving a capital of over thirteen and 
ahalf millions of dollars, and producing annually near ten million dollars worth of pro- 
perty! Yet we are gravely told that the Lake fisheries are of more importance to us 
than the whole Ocean fisheries of British America! Latest statistics on the subject show 
that we have, for the entire country, fishing interests at stake as follows :— 


Capital invested. ......c+cccccacacceee ae ihnagep aii $27,000,000 
Hands employed... .... 2... ---2 seee ce cnceseccces: Cocccccece 
Product of the fisheries..... octa Susctiobacwcegeses eves s+ --- $20,006,000 
On the coast of Labrador, according to the Quebec Svar, the statistics of the fisheries 
for 1829, were :— 
Vessels. Mer. Fish, Cwt. Oil, Hhds. 

United States........ 1,500... 000+15,000.......-1,100,000........ 11,000 
Newfoundland. .....- WP i cccecnd Pincsscens 350,000........ 3,500 
Nova Scotia......--. 890 ccccces 800... 200 70,000........ 700 
England, &c......... OO. s.usseu 4,000........ 240,000........ 2,400 
Lower Canada....... Oescsdice 208. ccssdé 6° “QO. 68 i 8 
New Brunswick.... 

Magdalen eae Sh .ccconms,  Mbtne-cocn,  Seaiene, «a 


But the more attractive feature with which we are presented in this review, is the in~ 
erease of the fisheries since 1675. The annexed statement exhibits this increase : 


Years. Cod—T ons. Mackere!|—Tons, Total—Toas. 
1678.....0- eres ee eee eee ectdeeks. ae 
VIBES. 6 ccc cwouvevcuns 90,933... wccccccccotess “ decccedde cteos 
WRB. 6. wcowevrnsssie 44, 96F ce scccccess does —~ sscce ésecascve —_ 
1840..... ouceoused SUUMMIBL ss bcc teadeceses 28,629 ...scccceccees 104,304 
BOGS 5555 o occdscccee 73,BOR. coacccvscsessse 42,992... ..20-2200-116,876 


The ~ amees of tonnage in the Cod fisheries, in 1797 and 1848, was respectively as 
subjoined, . 

The United States, down to a ae was the great supplier of fish to the world. 
Our principal markets were the West Indies and the Mediterranean ; but we also export- 
ed large quantities to other sections. Going back to 1821 we exported fish amounting to— 


Dried or Smoked. Pickled. 
Domestic....... ....267,305 or Dengpetle, sisixsi*:.. EEE. 
4 


FPoreiga........-««+ 1 Serre rrr errr errs) 4,162 kegs. 
Poreign....++as-ses0+++-+ BOD 
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. The figures now present a totally different result, Steadily but surely has England and 
her American possessions been pursuing this fishing interest, until at this time, besides 
being a partial supplier of our own markets, they have almost superseded us in the foreign. 
The estimate of the value of the fish sent abroad from the ports of the two Canadas from 
1840 to 1850, were $7,000,000. Thee of a single year from Halifax were $275,000. 
And as our trade declines, and that of rival states is augmented, a source of national 
wealth, national ra the duty on salt,) and national prosperity, is lost to us, or 
€Mnjustly embarrassed. e have but to adduce official figures in support of the remark 
that our fishery trade is being gradually wrested from us. In 1790 we exported fish to 
the West Indies valued at $700,000. Last year our exportations of fish to the same lo- 
calities did not exceed $167,000, With Europe our fishery transactions have also vacil- 
lated and declined :— 


A Statement, Showing the Exports of Fish from the United States to Foreign 
Countries, in 1790 and 1851. 
, 1790, 1851, 
To West Indies—value........22+--.-- - - B685,001.. 2... 2. 2cceee ee $166,679 
To Europe, Africa, and Asia.............. 253,554....220. ecccdoes 6,376 


Decline... cccscodeccscoscsecce epdesesccestvces $765,100 
[Courier and Enquirer. 


INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


i—EDITORIAL NOTE. 


Having surfeited our readers during one whole volume nearly with the subject of rail- 
roads, we made up our mind to Govt a resting-spell, and announced the intention. 
It was time to do so, for nearly all of the great points aimed at in the Review have been 
or in the line of speedy and certain realization. The whole Southwest has been aroused. 

he great railroad to Nashville—the great railroad towards Texas—the Mobile and Ohio 
road—the Memphis and Little Rock road—The Jackson, Holly Springs and great North- 
ern road, have emerged from the regions of hypotheses and conventions, and are be- 
come or are becoming fixed and tangible facts. Here are laurels gh for our people in 
their first industrial campaign. They will not rest here, nor will we, The barvest is 
indeed plentiful. May it not happen long that the laborers are few. 

We have the proceedings of a great many railroad eonventions, Leng, &e., a vari- 
ety of reports, documents, speeches, statistics, &c., which must lay over for the.present 
under the rule. A page or two of such material is all that we can give now. 


2,—RAILROAD DESIGNS OF THE NORTH UPON THE WEST. 


The following is a northern view of our rival neighbors, St. Louis and Cincinnati, and it 
embraces a deal of food for reflection. It will be perceived that the writer lays no 
stress upon the New-Orleans and Nashville Road ; indeed, he does not seem to be aware 
of its projection. Such a road must of course take no small share of the immense travel 
which he throws, ex necessitate, upon the St. Louis and Cincinnati roads. What he says 
of the Mobile and Ohio will apply with equal force to the Holly Springs and Cairo ex- 
tension of the Jackson road, in which our Mississippi friends are now moving with a 
spirit that unerringly argues speedy success. Having, with Col. Walter, been the first to 
take the field for this road, we feel no small gratification at the results. No road was 
ever projected in America more important than this—none ever promised more brilliant 
results. It thingles the waters of the Great Lakes and the Gulf, and locks their commerce 
in lasting embrace, Canada becoming the twin sister of Cuba ! Well may Mobile rival with 
us for the mastery. Have a care—have a care, men of Orleans !—vaunt not, but act ; for 
the race is not always to the swift, nor the battle to the strong. Vaunt not, but ACT. 


“Tt is no longer a matter of doubt that Cincinnati and St. Lonis are to be the primary 
cities of the central United States—of that immense region which extends from the Ap- 
palachian to the Rocky Mountains, Thistaken for granted, it is very evident that the 
greatest thoroughfare in the West must be between those cities. Nor is thisall ; the 
greatest human movement in America, is ultimately to be in the grain-growing West, 
to which tion is flowing, and must continue to flow, for many years. Heretofore, 
this region had scarcely any railruads, and therefore no experience of what effect 
pelwaye will produce in increasing the human movement. We have, however, in the 
United States, a very instructive experience, and one which will give a very good stand- 
ard for comparison, We have the tables of railroad travel for New-England and New- 
York, which establish a certain ratio between the 2 a Sar ap and the number of passen- 
gers. It may be said that the population of New-England is more dense, and therefore 
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of Ohio’, and t partof Now England (Maine sod New-Hlampahre) ia rather thinly pope: 
Ohio ; and a part ew- aine and New- i er thi u- 
lated. The eile between the par oh of inhabitants and the number of passengers iis. 
is a very fair criterion for the central states now,—bnt will not appl ; 
years hence, when, in all probability, the population of the grain-growing states will be 
the densest in the Union. The following is the table of passengers, population and sur- 
face, in New-England and New-York :— 
Surface, square miles 112,290 | Proportion of passengers to people.. 328 
Population mm 5,816,870 Proportion of passengers to surface. 170 
Railway rs 19,123,238 P 
Let us now take the same elements for the states of Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, Illinois, 
and Missouri, calculating the railway passengers, at the same ratio as above, to the 
member of people, which is the true criterion :— 
Surface, square miles..s....... 235,580 | Railway passengers (ratio)..... 17,699,119 
Population 5,149,932 | Ratio, A above 3.28 


To equalize these elements, we must refer to the number of miles of railroad construct- 
ed in New-England and New-York, and the number made and about to be made in the 
valley of the Ohio. At the time the above table was constructed, there were 4,100 miles 
of railway constructed in the former states. When the Ohio and Mississippi Railway 
shall be finished, there will be completed (with those already made) about 7,000 miles of 
railway in the five Western states above enumerated,—so that in that respect there will 
be a great advantage on the side of the latter states. 

It may, therefore, be assumed as certain, that at the expiration of three or four years, 
there will be carried, on the five railways of the five states mentioned above, eighteen 
millions of passengers. How many of these will be carried on some part of the St. 
Louis and Cincinnati line 7? It appears by the report made by the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury to the Senate,—taken in connection with the railway reports,—that the direct hu- 
man movement between New-York and Boston was about 800,000, in 1851; and that the 
human movement between New-York and Philadelphia was something more. Looking 
to the indirect routes, by Albany, by sea, &c., between New-York Boston, we may 
safely take one million of passengers as the number between New-York and Boston. The 
same ratio would give 850,000 between Cincionati and St. Louis. But there are other 
circumstances which will increase the travel between Cincinnati and St. Louis, far be- 
yond that of any of the Eastern capitals, and which have not been estimated in any pre- 
vious calculations. One of these is, that the lines between Boston, New-York, P el- 
phia, and Baltimore, are coast lines,—they have but one side to them. Their local feed- 
ers are all from one side. But the line between St. Louis and Cincinnati is central to the 
West, central to the United States, and central to the Continent, In one word, itis a 
bisecting line to population, business, traffic, and country. There follows from this 
another consequence, which cannot happen to any coast lines : this is, that all other lines 
which intersect, or touch it, no matter whence they come or go, are and must be feeders 
to it. They may be the very best lines in themselves,—full of business,—but they must 

be, tosome extent, feeders to the trunk line between the great commercial marts of 
the central states. ‘This is self-evident ; if for no other reason, for this,—that it is obvi- 
ous that the great movement on the American continent is Hast and West ; and the most 
direct and convenient line, East’ and West, is one Cincinnati and St. Louis. 

There are two other circumstances, which are to have an immense, an almost incalcula- 
ble effect in making this the grand thoroughfare of the great central states. We have, 
heretofore, confi our views to these five states; but, there are feeders to this work 
which tend to remote regions, and embrace the states between the Ohio and the Guif— 
even to the Rio Grande, The principal one of these is the Ohio and Mobile—m 
the Illinois Central at Cairo—and the Ohio and Mississippi near Salem. That railway— 
as appears from a recent satisfactory statement of Mr. Childs, its engineer—has means 
enough for its completion, and may be regarded as a certainty. By that route it is 494 
miles from Mobile to Cairo; while by the river, it is 1,046. The great stream of pas- 
sengers from the southwest must pass onit. There is no other line to which they can be 
diverted. Nor is there any other line on which they can turn to the East, till they arrive 
at the intersection with the Ohio and Mississippi. An inspection of the map of the 
United States shows, that from Texas, Louisiana, Mississi Missouri, West 
Tennessee and West Kentucky, there will be but one line leading to the North, and but 
one way by which travelers on that line can go to the East. For that object there is, and 
for a long time can be, but one railway for the four principal southwestern states. 
one word, when the Mobile and Ohio railroad i i 
that becomes at once the great, if not the 
and from west of the Mississippi to the Atlan e 
all experience has proved that ¢ime is the great element by which the direction of the 
Mocihs ty Chcleged te wich teetaionn aan te & Sears Strom the Gulf 

exico to Cinci w tra may, if necessary, be conv e 
of Mexico to Cincianet! in thirty-siz hours ! 
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gion wie epee seein De centre rete 
ensity | ew-Bng ew- ; in a very few years, the density wi 
be quite as great. Then, by the course of business, and of human movement, railwa. 
pasengece will be more than doubled, and instead of eighteen, we shall have forty mal- 

railway passengers—a number which now seems incredible, but which will, 
unquestionably, come to in a few years. The future of the central West cannot be 
calculated in numbers. a region where 7 acre of land is capable of being made 
ee Sit Wane eee ee ee tre Se ee we ing a 

, we cannot estimate the future of human progress. We know that it will be 
ray ae’ great, and we know that such a thoroughfare as this we have spoken of must 
be among the greatest in the world.” 


3—A BETTER ROAD FROM THE VALLEY OF THE TENNESSEE TO 
THE SEABOARD THAN BY THE PRESENT GEORGIA AND CARO-° 
LINA IMPROVEMENTS. 

A convention was lately held at Anderson, S. C., to take incipient measures in further- 
ance of this route, which has been indicated by us in previous numbers. 

There were present, from Tenwessee 11, from Georgia 14, from North Carolina 5, from 
South Carolina 72. Hon. J. B. O'Neal was unanimously elected President of the Con- 
vention. 

1. “Resolved, That in the opinion of this Convention, it is entirely practicable to eon- 
nect by railroad the valley of the Tennessee and the seaboard at Charleston at the Rabun 
>) Anderson Court-house, and that duty and interest demand a speedy completion 


2. “ Resolved, That a Committee of three be appointed by the President of this Con- 
vention, to act in conjunction with the Board of icectaes of the Blue Ridge Railread, to 
memorialize the Legislature of the State of South Carolina upon this subject, and to ask 
for a confirmation of the charter of the said oan are g and an extension of its chartered 
nes to Anderson Court-house, and to selicit aid from the said state in the construc- 
tion of the said road. 


3. “ Resolved, That a Committee of seven be appointed, im like manner, whose duty it 
shall be to and publish a suitable Address to the people of the several pe Sal 
interested in the said road. 

4. “ Resolved, That the South Carolina Railroad Company and the Greenville and 
Columbia Railroad Company be —— to complete the surveys of the route of the 
road, now undertaken, and that they furnish to the committee upon the memorial, informa- 
tion of the surveys at as early a day as may be convenient.” 

Of the Committee on the memorial, Hon. T. C. Perin was appointed Chairman ; on the 
Address, Col. J. A, Whitesides of Tennessee. 


4—RAILROAD COMPETITION OF NEW-ORLEANS WITH 
CHARLESTON, SAVANNAH AND MOBILE. 


We have been permitted to take a copy of the subjoined admirable letter from one of 
the most intelligent gentlemen in Mississippi, to a citizen of this place. It abounds in 
views and suggestions which should arrest the attention and command the consideration 
of the friends of railroad enterprise in this r, and which are more especially worthy 
of the serious examination of our New-Orleans friends. We commend this letter to the 
attention of Mr. De Bow. There are a number of his readers inthis region who would be 

ified to see it given a place in the pages of his widely circulated “ Review.” —[Eps. 

AGLE AND Ene.— is, Tenn. 

“I see the late Railroad which assembled at Florence, Alabama, has marked 
out the route of the great railway from New-Orleans to Nashville, by way of Jackson, 
Canton, Kosciusko and Aberdeen, Mississippi, Tuscumbia and Florence, Alabama, and 
Spring Hill and Franklin in Tennessee. ith all due deference for superior wisdom, I 
must say, it seems to me the railroad is badly located for New-Orleans under existi 
circumstances—it is fully fifteen years behind times in that direction. The object 
New-Orleans is to check-mate and Savannah in the upper valleys of the Ten- 
nessee and Cumberland, and by a transverse route intercept the trade which is likely to 
go to Mobile. In both of which objects I think she will signally fail. 

Charleston and Savannah are both geographically nearer to Nashville and the upper 
valley of the Tennessee and Cumberland New-Orleans, and have already penetrated 
that important region with their road, now in successful operation, or will be shortly, all 
the way to Nashville, and which is fast turning the tide of North Alabama, Middle and 
East Tennessee trade into their laps. They have the same advantage of possiton as 
markets for Western and Southern produce, and foreign commerce, which they have 
always had—being on the Atlantic, the great broadway of modern civilized nations. New- 
Orleans is on the Gulf of Mexico, a thousand miles more distant from the great commer- 
cial countries on either side of the Atlantic, with the dangerous navigation of the Florida 
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reefs still intervening. In other words, the same causes which produced the Charleston 
and Savannah railroad, and extended it to Nashville, still remains, and will continue to 
operate against New-Orleans with undiminished force in spite of her Nashville road. 

She will, I think, be oqeely unsuccessful in her operations against Mobile. Aberdeen, 
the point of intersection of her Nashville road and the Mobile and Ohio railroad, is from 
Jifty o seventy-five miles nearer to Mobile than New-Orleans, by their respective rail- 
ways. And, moreover, Mobile has her own road to this same Tennessee valley now in 
process of construction from Salem to Gunter’s Landing. Almost the only superiority 
which New-Orleans has over Mobile as a commercial city, is the i is- 
sissippi river and the accumulation of capital, while Mobile has the advantage of superior 
healthfulness of location—greater depth of water on the bar, having 203 feet of mean low 
water, while the mouth of the a has but fifteen feet—having no tonnage of 
vessels to pay, and being nearer to the West Indies and South America, the Atlantic 
Cities and Betore. With these advantages will she not, when her improvements are 
completed, take from New-Orleans all the trade of North Alabama, Middle and East 
Tennessee, that is not drawn off to the Atlantic? Will not her great road to the Ohio 
and the lakes prove a very Chinese-wall to New-Orleans, from the Gulf to the point of 
intersection with the Charleston and Memphis road, in northeastern Mississippi? So 
it appears to me; and if these views be well founded, it certainly will not be to the 
interest of New-Orleans to extend said road further than the towne Aberdeen, tf so far, 
for fear of the turn of gravity against her and in favor of Mobile. 

But New-Orleans must have a t railroad as well as river connection with the 
various important points in the Mississippi valley; this, I believe, is a conceded point. 
The wants and spirit of the age and ney even it, And it is clear to my mind thet 
the route already projected to Louisville, Kentucky, by the way of Jackson, Canton, 
Grenada and Hernando, in Mississippi, and Memphis, Mase and Clarksville in Ten- 
nessee, is the one she should adopt and favor with her means, This road will accom- 
plish for ber all that can, under existing circumstances, be accomplished by the Nashville 
route, and more too. It will connect and afford her almost daily communication with 

at commercial centres on the Mississippi and its branches the lakes, which the 

ashville route would not, and, at the same time, develop throughout its whole extent, the 
wealth and resources of a great country which will always remain trib to her, par- 
. ticularly if this road should be built. For it will intersect the Mobile and Ohio railroad at 
Trenton, and check at that remote and important point the encroachments of the city of 
Mobile, and thus give to New-Orleans all the benefit of a great railroad system possessed 
by Mobile, and having the advantage of the river besides, she will be enabled easily to 
maintain her commercial supremacy in the west. For, really, she has more now to fear 
from the encroachments of Mobile on her commerce, than the Atlantic cities, and it 
behooves her to turn speedily from the vain attempt to regain the outposts that have been 
ag to the defence of the citadel itself, which is menaced by a potent enemy even 
at the gates. 

Meephis, too, is deeply interested in this great road from New-Orleans to the interior 
cities, taking her in the route. Two magnificent railways, connecting the commercial 
marts of the Gulf with the Lakes and the Upper Mississippi and its tributaries, and 
neither passing through, nor within a hundred miles of her, must necessarily affect her 
prosperity very injuriously. It is certainly a matter of transcendent importance to her 
that such should not be the case. She ought by all means have it otherwise. It would 
seem to me that she is as much, or even oe interested in being on the route of the 
New-Orleans and Louisville road, than the Charleston road. 

If thesc views be well founded, and I doubt not you will concur with me that they are, 


as you are a warm and zealous, and I beg leave to add, e advocate of the 
route by Memphis, is it not important that zens city remain silent no longer, but 
forthwith move on the subject, and invite attention of New-Orleans, and the whole 


rie cnet den tee Tae Fespectfally suggest the organization of a Tal 
n er to eflect that , 41 wou or, a - 
road Association in Mempl is, composed of all who aa in favor of the road from 
New-Orleans to Louisville, passing through Memphis, and that said jation open a 
correspondence with the city authorities and leading men of New-Orleans, setting forth 
the advantages and superiority of the great valley route over every other, and take such 
other decided ese as will likely secure her favor and co-operation, and that of the whole 
ag mh prere for troubling you with my long letter. I plead the 

ou will please excuse me for i my . importance 
of the subject and the interest I take in it 1g apology. - 

Yours very respectiully, DAVID S. WHITE.” 
Cox. R. Torr, Memphis, Tenn. 


ee 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
l—UNITED STATES STEAM MARINE—REPORT TO THE SENATE. 





1—NUMBER AND TONNAGE. No. Tonnage. 
Atlantic coast, east of Florida Cape.......... wcodsseedsee 468 154,270 
Gulf of Mexico, from Cape Flo’ to Rio Grande. ........ 109 23,241 
Pacific Coast. .....+0+++--s000 MNd bow co'sNpss conceede dues’ Oh 34,996 
Mississippi River, exclusive of the Ohio Basin.........-.-.-- 253 67,957 
Ohio River and Basin.........e+e+-+++e00e+ o«s- 348 67,601 


ce. 164 69,168 


Basin of the Northern Lakes. .......ceeseecee+ cecesce 





Totals veacdidsctcccavccenseec: 1,208 416,526 


This was the gate Steam Marine of the United States on the ist of July, 1851, 
subsided into the following classes : 
No. Tonnage. 


Ocean Steamers............ casedccccccesccoccccoccscee 95 91,475 
Ordinary Steamers.......... uniatedsbananinnares ok> ese 1,145 =. 275,000 
OUND Wd.g doe ce bo csss eqsepnbosteseans ceccecccccccs - 119 27,974 
PMN is 0 5 be Cesc s cc ccttedoneg ds ii) ddd G60ede0s 130 22,744 
The average tonnage of steamers of different classes is as follows : 
Ocean Steamers.-....-.-. o seececenesceccecccccessess 953 tons average. 


Ordinary Steamers on the Coast........,.c00+++-+--+ 235 do. do. 
Ordinary Steamers on the Lakes......ece0-+-++-+e02+ 503 do. dao. 


Ordinary Steamers on the Rivers,.....-.s«se+++e-+-++ 235 do, do. 
Propellers on the Coast ........cc00cececerenscsacees 180 do. do. 
Propellers on the Lakes ......-ccesnsanceececcecseces 302 do. do. 


It must be observed, however, that the average tonnage of Ocean Steamers has been 
increasing sony rapidly the last two years, o that the average of all our Ocean Steamers 
is now more than 1,000 tons. Indeed, not more than one in four of our Ocean Steamers 
now built, is under 1,500 tons, Between the lst of July, 1851, when the report termi- 
nated, and the present time, more than thirty Ocean RA amers (not included in the re- 

rt,) have been built or finished. Of these we may mention the Pioneer, the City of 
Pittsburg, the Golden Gate, the James Adger, and numerous others, 

The steam tonnage of the United States is now more than dowdle that of Great Britain 
—a great many of the British steam-vessels being quite small, used only for towing. In 
1834, Great Britain had less than 500 steam vessels. In 1851 she had 1184, of about 
180,000 tons. The steam tonnage of the United States, as stated above, is over four hun- 
dred thousand tons. 

The distribution of steamers in the valley of the Ohio was as follows viz.: In the dis- 
wes of Pittsburg, 112; of Wheeling, 46 ; of Cincinnati, 111 ; of Louisville, 61; Nash- 
ville, 18. 

The distribution in the Valley of the Mississippi was as follows, viz.: District of St. 
Louis, 131; of Memphis, 3; Vicksburg, 6; New-Orleans, 113. r 

The distribution in the Basin of the Lakes was as follows, viz.: District of Burlington, 
11; Plattsburg, 6; Ogdensburg, 4; Sackett’s Harbor,1; Oswego,9; Rochester, 2; 
Niagara, 1; Buffalo, 42; P Isle, 7; Cleveland, 13; Sandusky,1; Toledo, 4; De- 
troit, 47 ; Michilimackinack, 12; Chicago, 4. 

The number on each Lake was: on Champlain, 17; Ontario, 17; Erie, 114; Straits, 
12 ; Michigan, 14. 

The distribution of steamers in the principal States of the Union was as follows : New- 
York, 196; Pennsylvania, 172; Ohio, 129; Missouri, 131; Louisiana, 113; Alabama, 
80 ; Virginia, 74; Kentucky, 61; New-Jersey, 56; California, 51: Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut and Maine, 83. 

More than half the Steam Marine belongs to five States—New-York, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Missouri and Louisiana, 

2. Crews.—The officers and crews of the steamers on the coast, were distributed as 
follows : Ocean steamers, 4548 ; Ordinary steamers, 6311 ; Propellers, 542; Ferryboats, 
369, Average crews of the ocean steamers, 47 ; of ordinary steamers, 16 ; of Propellers, 
8; of Ferry Boats, 5. The crews of each of the “Collins Line” of steamers number 
ee of the Havre Line, 92, and of the Chagres Line, from 50 to 100—the “ Georgia” 

aving 112. 

The officers and crews of the interior steam marine were thus: Mississippi Valley, 
6114; Obio Basin, 8338; Lake Basin, 2855. 

Adding these to those given above, and we have twenty-nine thousand and jifty-seven 
as the total number of officers and crews employed in steam navigation. 

3. Losses or Boats AND Lives—The report shows that, of the steamers of the in 
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terior, on the lakes and rivers, there were lost in the single year 1851, one hundred and 
eighteen steamers, and six hundred and ninety-five tives! We cannot here analyze the 
causes ot these disasters—one of the most interesting things connected with this inquiry 
—but we may note that one-tenth part of the whole number of the steamers in the interior 
wore dasunged in soingin Fouan that this is altogether outside the ordinary wear 
and tear, 

Of all the steamers in the United States, one-tenth part is annually destroyed by fatal 
accidents, and, if this go on for ten years, there will be in that time fourteen hundred 
steamers and seven thousand lives destroyed by steamboat accidents! This is a contem- 
plation of future evil which may well attract the attention of Government and philanthro- 
_ Surely it is not necessary that thousands of lives should be destroyed by acci- 

ental burnings and explosions, caused by carelessness or ignorance, in steamers. It is 
not steam that causes the evil, for look at ourrailways, where the steam locomotive tra- 
verses Ser miles an hour, with comparatively few accidents. It is the lamentable dis- 
regard paid by a and captains of the second-rate boats to the safety of life or 
property.—Cin. b 


2—ALEXANDRIA, D. C. 


[We publish this correction with great pleasure —Ep.] 
ALEXANDRIA, July 2d, 1852, 


Dear S1r,—In looking over the s of your very interesting Keview, I was sur- 
prised, and not a little mortified, to oieas puna calcdlated (unintentionally of course 
to injure this city in no small degree. You say, that “Alexandria, Virginia, once req 
fifty years for a duplication, (of its population,) bat at its present ratio of increase it would 
require four hundred years!” I am led to believe from this statement that you are 
ignorant of the present condition and future prospects of our city, and that you have based 
your calculations on the returns of the census of 1850. Allow me to undeceive you on this 
point, and request that will repair, as soon a8 may be convenient, the tentional 
injury you have inflicted on us. 

at eter ~ en wae Se ae ee cities in the 
commonwe: irginia, at inst requiring fowr hundred years to duplicate 
her population, at her present ratio of increase she “will duplicate it in six years. 
Under the magic influence of our railroads which connect us the Central 
Railroad, (now progressing towards the Ohio river,) and the rich valley of 

pulation is rapidly increasing, (2,000 at least since last census,) and real estate has risen 
in value within the last two years one hundred per cent. on an av . I will give 

ou a small example. The writer a lot of ground, by no means ly situated, 
for $560. In consequese ofa usieessboras as to terms, &c., this lot of ground was 
resold for $500. This sale took place about eighteen months ago. Since that time the 
same lot has been purchased for $1,000, and one-half of it has recently been sold for $700 
for building purposes. I could mention many cases where advances quite as great have 
been obtained. Everywhere around us are seen evidences of rapid improvement. A large 
number of houses are now in course of erection, and the demand for them continues una- 
bated. As evidence of the fact, I enclose a communication cut from one of our papers, 
Rents have advanced rapidly (too much we pepees)- Water and works ie 
been erected at great cost, thus giving our citizens an abundant and cheap supply of 
two necessaries of life. Light end water are greatly yp om the a of our 
city aud the-comfort o——. The Chesapeake and Ohio is pouring in upon us 
the exhaustless riches of umberland coal region, er with an extensive and 
rapidly increasing flour and grain trade, and our noble is whitened with the 
sails of an active and perous commerce.* Look at our position on the map—where 
will yu find a city with more of the elements of prosperity around her? We have long 
been x down by the ——— illiberal and unjust er of the ere co wane 
with whom we are unnaturally connected. But we have thrown e — 
; shovlaces to 


which was crushing us. With elastic energy our people bave put their e 
wheel, aided indeed by the liberality of our old mother, the State of and 
now our course is u and onward; and, let me tell you, Sir, that A , in less 
than four hundred years, will be known as one of the most flourishing cities of this 
Union. I am, dear Sir, with 7 respect, 

ery truly yours, Gero. D. Fowte. 


3—THE GRAVEYARDS AND CEMETERIES OF NEW-ORLEANS— 
MORTALITY, ETC.t 
By the general custom of mankind—one not only in accordance with taste, but with 
sanitary requirements—the dead are consigned to the ground—“ to earth ;” but in 
New-Orleans a different method of sepulture prevails. In most of the cemeteries, inter- 
ment in the ground is wholly interdicted, elevated vaults and tombs only being used. 
The necessity of this method of entombment, for all who can afford the expense, is easily 





* Ships of the largest class load at our wharves, t By Dr. Dowler, of New-Orleans. 
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explained by referring to the topography of the city. A grave in any of the cemeteries 
ie Loyeae than the adjacent swamps, and from ten to fifteen feet lower than the level of the 
river, so that it fills speedily with water, requiring to be bailed out before it is fit to re- 
ceive the coffin, while during heavy rains it is subject to complete inundation. The great 
i Cemetery is sometimes so completely inundated that inbumation becomes impos- 
sible until after the subsidence of the water; the dead bodies accumulating in the mean- 
while. I have watched the bone toe» of the grave, the floating of the coffin, and have 
heard the friends of the deceased deplore this mode of interment. A young Irish wuman, 
on seeing her husband's coffin lowered into a grave of welling water, exclaimed re- 
peatedly : “ Oh, Mike, it is a dear burying to you to be buried at the Bayou! Oh that 
you should come to this!’ It is this feeling that has built the different cemeteries which 
constitute the great necropolis of New-Orleans. Interest, to say nothing of the vanity of 
friends, requires inscriptions to identify a vault, which is private preanry:, paroneaes un- 
der a written title or conveyance. Hence, these monumental inseripti rom their con- 
stancy, accuracy, and nuinber, afford data which, in the absence of exact registries, are 
oy more trustworthy and valuable than can be found in any other existing necropo- 
is. These necrological monuments will augment from generation to generation, and must 

hereafter prove more useful to the vital iorlan than the pyramids of Feypt, or the 
countless millions so carefully embalmed and deposited in the catacombs of that contin 
—— centuries ago. The ethnologist might even now commence his lesson among the 
3. The Caucasian is separated from the negro race. Ia some cemeteries the Irish, 

in some the German, in some the Anglo-American, in some the French type predominates, 

The monumental evidence to be offered in this tableau, in relation to the salubrity of 
the eity and the length of life, compared with other places, is doubtlessly imperfect. The 
principal objection to which it is liable, appears to be this; namely, young children 
may not have had inscriptions on their vaults, as constantly as adults; though this hy 
thesis may be incorrect. {Sut admitting that it is true, this source of error is neutralized, it 
may be su , by an undeniable fact, thatin all these cemeteries, even those which reflect 
the creole life most truly, as the Catholic, strangers, victims to the climate, who “ lived 
not half their days,” are buried, and being counted, tend to shorten the average life pro- 
bably as much as the supposed omission of infantile inscriptions tend to enhance it. The 
evidence, upun the whole, if not demonstrative, possesses probability, and is offered for 
what it is worth, in the absence of more exact data. 

In the following enumerations, fractional parts of a year are reckoned as one year when 
they exceed six months, or fall short of eighteen months, and so ef all fractions in more 
advanced ages. In all cases it was deemed necessary, in recording a series of ages, not 
to reject any because they were short, nor to seek any because they were long. Thus, 
on one occasion, having completed the series for the time and the place, I came imme- 
diately to an inscription upon a well known negress, aged 107 years and 5 months, born in 
1732, died fh 1839, but the rule adopted excluded this, as well as other similar cases. In 
Lafayette Cemetery, as the sexton informed me, there is anegress slave buried aged 110. 
A similar age was found in the Catholic cemetery, after having finished the series. But 

these were omitted. 

The old Catholic cemetery, (No. 1, Basin street,) in which nearly all the inscriptions are 
French—13 only were distributed among all other languages—gave the following results, 
after having made 136 observations: 

The first series of 300 tions gave an aggregate of 1,474 years. 
The second a 30 rr «% Pai 1512" 6 


The third “ 30 6 “ 6“ 1,381 

The fourth 30 e “ “ 1,313 « 

The fifth 6s 16 “cc “ “ e52 « 
Total observations, 136 Total ages, 6,537 


mean life 48 years and a fraction : more than 21 years over the mean of the Hebrew ceme- 
tery—20} over that of the Bayou; 17} over that of the Protestant; 273 over that of Lafa- 
ette city ; 12 over that of all France—nearly 20 over that of the department of the Seine, 
{Paris} and about 22 years beyond the mean of that old Protestant cemetery imme- 
iately adjacent. The fallowing table shows the mean age, with the three oldest persons in 
each series, in this cemetery : 





Series. Mean Age. Three oldest in each Series. Mean Age of three oldest. 
Ist series...-...- 49°01. ccccensssOlisesne ee Teutbnscedevepudse 79 
mM Wea cdio 50°56.....ccces Wicks Wkides Dida osinm oR 75°33 
BEF cenwpeod 46°03 2... cccace BD. «tee | Wilacne deeb aitimes 81 
Os... :. cass cone 43°76..... avecstasasad iarcle'd a) a 79°33 
| TO rere a DO diist a> aatitinn © 092 90°66 


Although the place of nativity is not always mentioned in these inscriptions, yet out of 
Louisiana the United States furnished but 1, and Ireland but 1, France 19, and Spain, 
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Genoa, and St. Domingo, each 4. The prevailing type, in this cemetery, is doubtlessly 
the creole French. 

The old Protestant cemetery, (adjoining the Catholic cemetery on Basin street,) long 
abandoned as a place of burial, gave for 30 inscriptions an aggregate of 797 years, and a 
mean life of nearly 26} ernie three oldest 63, 60, 47. 

The new, and by far the most extensive of the Catholic cemeteries, is that in the rear 
of the former, consisting of four squares, between Robertson and Claiborne streets, the 
southern portion of which is for the colored race. In this cemetery, especially in its 
northern portion, French inscriptions preponderate. The white race, in 80 observations, 
afforded the following results: The first 30 gave an aggregate of 1,296, and a mean of 42:2 
years—the 3 oldest 89, 77, and 74; the second 30 gave a total of 1,415; a mean of 47:16; 
the 3 oldest 80, 75, and 72; the residue 20 observations gave a total of 997; a mean of 
49°85 years ; the 3 oldest 93, 80, and 75. 

The aggregate of these observations amount to 3,678 years, giving a mean age of near- 
ly 46. (After counting these 80, one was found aged 110, though I could not count it con- 
sistently with my plan, which rejected the principle of selection.) In the middle division 
of this cemetery, 30 inscriptions gave an average life of nearly 47} years.. 

By uniting these divisions of the Catholic cemetery No, 2 with that on Basin street, 
the observations will amount to 396—the aggregate 18,607 years, and the mean life of the 
whole, both of the whites and blacks, will be very nearly 47 years. 

Of these 396 inscriptions, 49 were over 70; 13 were over 80, 5 over 90. 

The black race in this cemetery, buried in a style of magnificence nearly equal to the 
white, has usually French inscriptions, indicating as the principal places of nativity, 
Louisiana, St. Domingo, Cuba, Jamaica, and Africa, and gave, in 150 observations, the re- 
sults which the following table expresses with the utmost brevity: there may be some 
error in the third series—a discrepancy there seems to be, inasmuch as this series gives a 
comparatively diminished total and mean life. 





Three oldest in 
Series thirty Aggregate Ages Mean Ages of each Series. 

Obs, each. of each Series. each Series. r on —, 
168 G088S8. cn accanaccascnne Bee O ccc cntosuse og ES weit ee Oidasine eee 80 
TOY» ccacccecshdemmadnes OF RE ks PB... chhnnsdis 64...... SPs. dine 75 
Pe ce ret Oe RRR eS S. ORES eae ee 70 
GS cccccncbénp banssn LLB sa00d cco cs fh eee 100...... BB yucn'cd 79 
Gi. edunsamangehekints 19585 . .oscsce sont BOO scien dhun ancien 960... .552<9B.. 60040 90 





Total ages of 150.......- 6,969 
Mean age of 150 persons 46°43 years. 


The united ages of the fifteen oldest persons in this enumeration amount to 1898 years, 
affording an average life far beyond “ threescore and ten,” (the limit indicated by the 
royal poet of the Hebrews,) namely, 86} years, with two centenarians for every hundred ; 
or as ~~ | of that age as France affords in about half a million. Probably the entire 
number of vaults and tombs in the African cemetery does not exceed two thousand, nor 
the dead bodies exceed three thousand. Now, on the supposition that by some strange 
and incredible chance, the one hundred and fifty inscriptions I took note of, actually ex- 
hausted the whole number of centenarians, ( which I know was not true,) still the colored 
centenarians transcend French centenarians two hundred and fifty times. 

It will be seen that the black race affords, by these tables, 1 in 50, aged 100 years; and 
if we add 11 years to the lives of the remaining two oldest in the 150 enumerated, the re- 
sult will be, five centenarians: or 1 in 30; or 8,333 times more than the ratio for all 
France; or 2,100 more than that of England, by the census of 1841; or if we take the offi- 
cial amount of the deaths in France for the 15 years ending on the first of January, 1832, 
it will be found that 150 inscriptions give, for the black race in New-Orleans, nearly one- 
fifth as many centenarians, as 11,793,289, or near twelve millions of deaths among the 
French. But, by an exact calculation, the French bills of mortality, as above mentioned. 
give one aged one hundred in every 471,731 ; the black one in fifty. 

Each of the remaining cemeteries of New- Orleans, as they contain a greater proportion of 
strangers, will be found to offer a rapid decrement in the mean life. The new and exten- 
sive Provestant cemetery of the Second Municipality gave, in the first 30 observations, as 
the three oldest, 73, 42, 40; the second 30 gave, for the three oldest, 78, 69, 66. From 
110 observations, a mean life was obtained of 20 3-4 years. The Hebrew cemetery gave, 
as the three oldest, 74, 63, 62, and an average of 27 years. 

The Bayou Cemetery, or Potter’s Field, not having monumental inscriptions, with few 
exceptions, proved an unsuitable field for necrological researches. From the rude and 
frail memorials of the dead, I obtained thirty-five ages: the oldest three were, 55, 52, 46 
—the mean life of the whole, 27 3-4 years—a mean nearly twenty years less than that of 
the old Catholic and the African cemeteries. 

The city of Lafayette, separated from New-Orleans by a street only, abounds with 
German immigrants, who, with the Irisk, are in both cities the qdncigll victims of the 
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yellow fever. The Lafayette cemetery is more favorable for inhumation in the ground 
than the New-Orleans cemeteries ; accordingly, this mode of sepulture is more common in 
the former. Among 30 ages taken from the vaults of that cemetery, 39 was the oldest, 
and the mean of the whole was only 20 3-4 years, which is the minimum of all the ceme- 
teries, being 26 years less than that of the black race in the Catholic cemetery, and nearly 
two and a half times less than that on Basin-street. 

The Catholic ceméteries are supposed to reflect the creole life more accurately than the 
other cemeteries, which are newer, and have been filled with immigrants. The mean life, 
as deduced from monumental evidence, though not identical with that deduced from the 
recent mortality of the city, by the Board, is confirmed by the latter; that is to say, the 
Catholic cemeteries take precedence of the Protestant, and the Protestant of the Potter’s 
Field. Any one acquainted with the different classes of the population would have 
anticipated these results. 

A closer inspection of the city of the dead may not be inappropriate, but suggestive as 

“To what base uses we may return, Horatio !’’—Hamter. 


A vault is eight feet in its horizontal direction, 25 inches high, and 17 wide. 
Tombs are greatly varied in size. Of late years, wood has not formed a component part 
of vaults and tombs. The old Catholic and the old Protestant cemeteries have, in con- 
sequence of the wood in their structure, in many instances gone completely to decay. 

ahogany, and some other kinds of coffins, usually decay in two years, while cypress 
remains sound many years, varying, of course, according to the humidity, etc. 

The body is completely decomposed, the bones separated, and the offensive gases dis- 
sipated in about three months, in the hot season, and in six months in winter. I have 
found that the bones of the young and old would frequently crumble into dust, from a 
slight pressure, after an entombment of from 30 to 40 years, The sexton of one of the 
Catholic cemeteries, on opening a vault in the upper range, to remove a body long buried, 
found the corpse completely desiccated—no putrefaction had taken place; the bair and 
whiskers were firmly fixed, and natural in appearance; the face was little changed, and 
the eyes, though greatly dried up, remained. In temperate climates, corpses buried in 
the ground require, probably, four years, at least, for decomposition, except the bones, 
which may last for indefinite periods. 

The perishable structures constituting the necropolis of New-Orleans, and the speedy 
dilapidations which take place among them, often exposing the bones of the dead, cannot 
but inspire melancholy thoughts, such as Goethe puts in the mouth of Faust: “ Instead of 
animated nature, for which God made man, thou hast naught around thee but skeletons 
and dead men’s bones, in smoke and mould. * * *™ Must TI go on reading in a 
thousand books, that men have everywhere been miserable, that now and then there has 
been a happy one? Thou hollow skull, what mean’st thou by that grin? but that thy 
brain, like mine, was once bewildered—sought the bright day, and, with an ardent desire 
after truth, went miserably astray in the twilight ?” 

A few specimens of the literature of the tombs, mostly quotations, wil! be given : 

“Ve There is not an hour 

Of day, or dreaming night, but I am with thee ; 
There's not a breeze but whispers of thy name. 
And not a flower that sleeps beneath the moon, 
But in its hues and fragance tells a tale of thee,’ 


Poor Caroline ! 
' 


0 ! 
Dearly loved, and deeply mourned, by one faithful heart.”’ 
“ Par from friends and home his dust mingles with strangers.”’ 


“Mother ! sweet mother! thou can’st never know, 
That yearly thus I deck thy mossy bed, 

With the first roses of spring that blow, 
And tears of fond affection shed.” 


“ He was all in all to a disconsolate wife, a devoted daughter, and three little children.’ 


* Alex. Milne, 
The Orphan’s Friend.” 


“Aged 21. Such has been her fate !”’ 
* Vietime de ’honneur |” 
“For you, dear children, we will weep, 
Until we join in your long sleep.” 
Lord Byron maintained that the following epitaph, at Bologna, is the best he had ever 
seen: 





“M.L. Implora pace.” 

He says, “I have never met with any — ancient or modern, that pleased me a 
tenth partas much. Can anything be more full of pathos? These few words say all that 
can be said or ought; the dead had had enough of life; all they wanted was rest; and 
this they implore. There is all the helplessness and humble hope, and death-like prayer, 
that can arise from the grave—Implora pace.” 

21 VOL I. 
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GALLERY OF INDUSTRY AND ENTERPRISE. 





VARDRY McBEE, or Sours Carotiya, 


Wirn some Nores upon THE Procress or GREENVILLE anp THE Upper Drs- 
Tricts or Sourn Caroutna, in AoricuLtTure, Manvuractures, Inrernat Ine 
PROVEMENTS, AND THE PoRTRAITURE OF WHAT MAY BE CALLED 4 Mope. Man or 
ENTERPRISE FOR THE SovTH AND THE CounrTRY. 


WITH A PORTRAIT, 


No, 22, 


Varpray McBee was born a British subject, | a Tory fort three miles from hishouse. At 
in Spartanburgh District, South Carolina, | the close of the American Revolution, Capt. 
June 19th, 1775, and not more than 50 or 60) McBee, like hundreds of others, found himself 
miles from the birthplace of General Andrew greatly embarrassed, and had t» mortgage his 
Jackson. The struggle for American Inde- lands, including the present beautiful seat of 
pendence had, however, commenced, and be- | learning, and former fashionable watering 
fore it was over, the subject of our memoir | place. known as the ‘‘ Limestone Springs.’” 
was old enough to see and remember many of Ile was fond of social company, and confiding 
its thrilling incidents. The “ Battle of the in his nature, with hebits not improved by 
Cowpens” was fought within a few miles of his military life. The consequence was, his 











his father’s house, and he remembers hearing 
the firing of the guns. and seeing the Ameri- | 
can cavalry in pursuit of Col. Tarleton and | 
the British troops after their defeat. The | 
“ Battle of the Cedar Springs” was also fought | 
within a few miles of his nativity. He Fe- | 
members three of General Clark’s wounded 
soldiers being brought to his father’s, bloody 
and almost lifeless, carried in front of three 
horsemen, and hanging across the pommels of 
their saddles. One of them proved to be Gen. 
Clark’s brother. He was kindly nursed by 
the family, and afterwards married one of Mr. 
McBee’s sisters. 

The parents of Mr. McBee came from Vir- 
ginia, and were amongst the earliest settlers of 
the upper part of South Carolina. They were 
of highly respectable families, and belonged 
to the Society of “ Friends,”’ 

But when his country became involved in 
war for her freedom and independence, he 
threw aside the Quaker, like Gen. Greene, and 
became a soldier of the American army. He 
was elected to the command of a company of 
militia, and for several years was in the active 
service of his country. After the fall of 
Charleston and the surrender of the state to 
Lord Cornwallis, Capt. McBee retired into 
North Carolina and there joined the “ Over 
Mountain Men.”’ When the times became bet- 
ter he returned, and succeeded in capturing 





utter ruin in fortune, and the foreclosure of 
his mortgages. This left him without the 
means of educating his cbildren. Vardry was 
taken from school at 12 years old, and placed 
on the farm to assist in raising limestone and 
making lime. His education was of course 
very imperfect. From the age of twelve till he 
was eighteen, Vardry McBee worked as a la- 
borer on the “ Limestone Farm,’ where his 
father continued to reside, though it had 
been transferred to Francis Bremar, of 
Charleston. In 1794 he determined to go to 
Lincolnton, North Carolina, and there learn 
to be a saddle maker, under the direction of 
his brother-in-law, Joseph Morris. In those 
times, the trade of a saddler seems to have 
held out strong inducements to the enter- 
prising young men of that region of country- 
It is well known that General Andrew Jack- 
son worked one or two years at this business, 
with a Mr. White, at the * Waxhaws,”’ before 
he commenced his legal studies in North 
Carolina. When his apprenticeship at the sad- 
dier’s trade had expired, Mr. McBee thought 
he would seek his fortune in Charleston as a 
clerk in some store. Accordingly in the 
spring of 1800 he visited that city, in com- 
pany with Gen. Moore. It was at a time 
when business was dull, and no employment 
in a dry goods establishment could be ob- 
tained. 
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He accepted a situation in a retail groce- 
ry. He returned to Lincolnton in time to 
hear an eulogy or oration on the death of 
Gen. Washington. 

In the fall of 1800, instead of returning to 
@harleston, he accompanied his parents in 
their removal to Kentucky. The next spring 
he went to Middle Tennessee, where he estab- 
lished a saddlery. He attended whilst there 
a public meeting near the “ Hermitage,” at 
which Gen. Jackson presided and Gov. Clai- 
borne acted as Vice-President. The object 
of the meeting was to commemorate the vic- 
tory obtained by the “Republican Party” 
over the Federalists, on the election of Mr. 
Jefferson to the Presidency of the United 
States. There were no speeches made, says 
Mr. McBee, at this meeting, but toasts drank. 
Whilst in Tennessee Mr. McBee was solicited 
by Mr. James Campbell, of Charleston, to re- 
turn to Lincolnton and open there a store in 
¢o-partnership with him. This he did, and 
on commencing business, made it a rule, from 
which he has never yet departed, to keep for 
sale no articles manufactured by his custom- 
ers, unless purchased from them, In this way 
he has always endeavored to encourage 
“* home industry,” as a merchant as well as a 
manufacturer. If every one would act on 
this rule we might yet see the South indepen- 
dent of the North, and it would greatly pro- 
mote the wealth and prosperity of our coun- 
try. 

In 1804 he was married to Miss Jane Alex- 
ander, daughter of Col. Elias Alexander, of 
Rutherford county, North Carolina. Through 
a long life, this most exemplary lady has 
shown the wisdom of his choice, and has con- 
tributed much by her care, prudence, and 
industry, towards the acquisition of that large 
fortune with which he is now blessed. She still 
survives to enjoy the respect and esteem of 
all who know her. In 1805, Mr. McBee dis- 
continued his mercantile business, and in- 
vested his funds in a farm, and house and lot 
in the village of Lincolnton, and kept private 
entertainment for many years. He now be- 
gan to read with renewed energy, and im- 
prove his mind. The subject of agriculture 
was his favorite study, and very few farmers 
in the United States excel him in that noblest 
of all branches of human industry. His 
lands when purchased were very much worn, 
and he determined to reclaim them. This he 
did most successfully, and at the same time 
making fine crops. He carried off the pre- 
miums for the greatest product of lands at 
all their agricultural exhibitions. Col. Wade 
Hampton, a few years since, after riding over 
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Mr. McBee’s corn fields, near the village of 
Greenville, declared him to be the neatest 
agriculturist he had ever seen. His corn 
fields, and his whole farm, usually present the 
fine culture of a large garden. He pays great 
attention to the various grasses, and has 
shown that the climate of the western part of 
South Carolina is well adapted to the growth 
of clover, lucerne and orchard grass. 
Notwithstanding Mr. McBee’s neatness as 
a farmer, and his great success in producing 
heavy crops of corn, &c., there are very few 
persons who bestow less labor on the cultiva- 
tion of their crops. He seldom plows his 
corn more than twice. To each row he gives 
two furrows at different and proper times, so 
that the plowman during the whole summer 
is only in each row as often as an ordinary 
farmer is at every plowing. Mr. McBee is 
very careful to protect his manure from the 
weather, and apply it judiciously. Le never 
permits a wash to be made in his fields. and 
as soon as he sees a gully forming. it is stop- 
ped. This he will sometimes do by planting 
a fruit tree in the wash. In 1812 he was 
elected clerk of the County Court of Lincoln, 
which office he held for 21 years, and like Sir 
Walter Scott, who was also the clerk ofa 
court for about the same length of time, he 
discharged the duties of his office himself, 
and to the entire satisfaction of the commu- 
nity. Whilst clerk of the court he continued 
his business as a saddler, and still owns an es- 
tablishment of that character. The purchase 
ofa large domain, including several thousand 
acres ofland in and around the beautiful, 
romantic and picturesque village of Green- 
ville, South Carolina, was made by Mr. McBee 
in 1815. For this, now princely estate, he 
paid only $27,500. A portion of this land, 
which cost him only two or three dollars per 
acre. he has sold for one, two, and three hun- 
dred dollars per acre! The purchase was 
made of Col. Lemuel J. Allston, who for 
several years represented Greenviile and Pen- 
dieton Districts in the Congress of the United 
States. He had improved his lands and resi- 
dence with great taste, for the times. but be- 
coming dissatisfied with his situation and 
infatuated with the opening prospects of the 
West, he determined to sell out his posses- 
sions in South Carolina, and move to Missis- 
sippi. Mr. McBee was then a resident of 
North Carolina, and not worth more than 
twenty or thirty thousand dollars. His 
friends and relations remonstrated with him 
against this purchase in very strong terms, 
and told him plainly that he could not meet 
the payments, and that it would be his utter 
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ruin. But Mr. McBee had made his caleula- 
tions and knew better. He was then in pos- 
of an i of about $3,000, and had 
several vears to make the payments. There 
were several gentlemen of fortune and enter- 
prise in and about Greenville who ought to 
have made this purchase, but they did not 
have the sagacity to look so far ahead as Mr. 
McBee, or see as he did, the future prospects 
of this mountain village. It was then com- 
posed of a few houses, and perhaps a hundred 
inhabitants. But Mr. McBee saw that it lay 
in the great thoroughfare to the West, that 
it possessed health and climate and mountain 
scenery which must in time attract visitors 
during the summer seasgn, from the lower 
parts of Carolina and Georgia. He saw like- 
wise that it possessed water power equal to 
almost any machinery, which would one day 
be immensely valuable. Greenville has been 
termed, not inappropriately, the Switzerland 
of Carolina. It was ceded by the Cherokee 
Indians in their treaty of 1777 to the State 
of South Carolina. An Indian trader by the 
name of Paris had settled where the village 
now stands, and had erected a little corn mill 
where the fine merchant mills of Mr. McBee 
now are. Paris had taken out a grant of ten 
miles square, including his improvements, but 
before it was perfected by the British govern- 
ment, the Colonies declared their indepen- 
dence, and South Carolina purchased the In- 
dian title to these lands. Paris was a royal- 
ist, and his claims were not recognized. The 
District of Greenville is rapidly becoming a 
manufacturing district. There are some 
seven or eight cotton factories, two or three 
paper mills, several carriage factories, two or 
three gun factories, and a variety of other 
machinery, with fine mills dotting the district 
all over. The village has a commanding view 
of the mountains, which form a semicircle 
around it ; and its vicinity affords more pretty 
situations for residences than almost any 
other spot in the world. Its beauties have 
been appreciated by many of our most dis- 
tinguished men, who have made it the place 
of their resid A gst them we may 
name Goy. Joseph Alliston, the son-in-law of 
Aaron Burr, Gov. Henry Middleton, for many 
years the American minister to Russia, the 
Hon. Joel R. Poinsett, minister to Mexicoand 
Secretary of War under the administration of 
Mr. Van Buren, Chancellor Thompson, Judge 
Gantt, Judge Earle, Judge ©’Neall, and the 
Hon. Waddy Thompson, minister to Mexico 
under the administration of Mr. Tyler. 
In 1817 Mr. McBee built a very superior 
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flour mill in the village, and in 1829 added 
another one built of stone. These mills have a 
high reputation, and are patronized by all the 
surrounding districts, and a portion of North 
Carolina, On the same beautiful stream, the 
Reedy River, about seven miles below the 
village of Greenville, Mr. McBee has erected 
another fine mill. He has also built at that 
place a superior paper mill, from which he 
supplies with paper a great many of the news- 
paper presses in South Carolina, Georgia and 
North Carolina, He also makes writing paper 
of a very superior quality, and a fine quality 
of wrapping paper. Conneeted with his paper 
mill and grist mill is an extensive eotton fac- 
tory, and also a woolen factory. These fac- 
tories weave and spin a great variety of eloths 
and yarns. He occasionally sends some of 
the products of his mills to New-York, and is 
able to sell them at a handsome profit. 

In 1833 Mr. McBee was appointed a dele- 
gate to an Internal Improvement Convention, 
which assembled at Raleigh, North Carolina. 
This convention consisted of one hundred 
and fifty members, and embodied most of the 
talent of the state. Mr. McBee was appoint- 
ed on the select committee to prepare busi- 
ness, consisting of Judge Strange, Governor 
Branch, Gov. Dudley, Goy. Burton, Judge 
Cameron, and Gen. Polk, and was Secretary 
of the committee, Mr. McBee moved to 
Greenville, South Carolina, in 1836. The 
situation of his property in South Carolina, 
and its great value, made his return to his 
native state absolutely necessary. Though 
born in South Carolina, his place of birth, 
the Limestone Springs, was supposed to be, 
at that time, in North Carolina. Many grants 
were taken out for lands in Spartanburg, 
York and Greenville, under the authority of 
North Carolina, and are still held by those 
grants. Some of them have lately been ex- 
hibited in the courts of South Carolina, and 
their validity acknowledged. After his re- 
moval to Greenville, Mr. McBee devoted him- 
self very much to the improvement of his 
‘lands and his agricultural pursuits, He was 
elected President of the Agricultural Society, 
and had awarded to him several years the 
premium for the best managed farm in the 
district. He also took premiums regularly 
for his stock, and the greatest product of 
grain. His farm adjoining the village has 
been in cultivation sixty or seventy years. 
By manuring his whole crop every year, 
which he does, his lands have been made pro- 
ductive. His maxim is the English rale— 
never to injure land, but always try to make 
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it better. The American notion of clearing 
and wearing out lands, and moving to a new 
country, is abhorrent to Mr. McBee’s feel- 
ings and good sense. He seldom clears any 
lands, but always manures. 

When the project of the Louisville and Cin- 
cinnati Rail-roud was on the tapis in South 
Carolina, Mr. McBee subscribed liberally to 
it, and on the death of General Hayne, who 
had been elected the first President of the 
compuny, Mr. McBee, without any solicita- 
tion on his part, or on the part of his friends, 
was elected to preside over the company, with 
@ salary of three or four thousand dollars. 
In order to discharge the duties of his office 
he had to spend the greater part of his time 
in Charleston, Whilst there, two of his re- 
lations in Greenville, who had been connected 
in business with him, but in whose affairs at 
that time he had no interest, failed, and in- 
wolved him in a heavy litigation. Attempts 
‘were made by many of the most influential 
men in the district to make him responsible 
for the debts due them by Messrs. Alexander 
and Henning. In consequence of these law- 
suits, and knowing that his friend Col. Gads- 
den would be elected to succeed him, he re- 
signed the Presidency of the Rail-road. These 
lawsuits were a good while in court, and 
gave Mr. McBee much trouble. On his return 
from Charleston to attend to them, he said to 
his counsel, “I have so acted through life, 
that there is not a fact or circumstance which 
my enemies can produce against me, to affect 
my character in a court of justice.” The re- 
‘sult ofthese trials did show most conclusively 
the truth of this remark. Mr. McBee has 
at all times manifested liberality and public 
spirit in every improvement of the country. 
When it was proposed to build a male and 
female academy in the village of Greenville, 
aithough not then a citizen of the state, he 
gave lands worth several thousand dollars for 
the use of these schools. He made similar 
donations for the sites of the Baptist Church, 
the Episcopal Church, the Methodist Church, 
and the Presbyterian Churckh—all in the vil- 
dage of Greenville. But the crowning act of 
this life in this respect was his subseription of 
Fifty Thousand Dollars te the Greenville and 
Columbia Rail-road. This great public en- 
terprise was about to fail, and the citizens of 
Greenville appealed to Mr. McBee to come 
forward and save it. Pe did so, by making 
the largest individual subscription ever made 
to a Rail-road in the United States. The 
work is now going prosperously on, and in 
#he course of the year 1853, Greenville will 
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be connected with Charleston by a Rail- 
road. 

Mr. McBee has never used his wealth as an 
usurer, or broker, He has always employed 
it in the support of honest and industrious 
mechanics, and others taboring for a liveli- 
hood. Instead of hoarding up his money, 
and lending it out at interest, or investing it 
in bank stock, he has employed it in the im- 
provement of the country, and in the sup- 
port of the poor and needy. To mechanics 
for their labor alone, he has paid in the course 
of his life near two hundred thousand dollars. 
How many hundreds and thousands have 
thus been furnished with bread! At this time 
there are several hundred poor persons sup- 
ported by him for their labor, in his factories 
and mills, or in some other employment under 
him. 

In morality, and all the proprieties of life, 
Mr. McBee has nosuperier. His habits are ali 
strictly temperate and methodical. He is a 
man of great industry and activity of life. He 
retires to bed early, and rises before daylight 
every morning. He breakfasts very early, 
and then employs himself in riding and su- 
perintending his business tilldinner. Having 
been crippled whilst a young man, by being 
thrown from his horse, he is not able to walk 
any distance. He consequently lives mostly 
in his saddle during the day. Although now 
nearly seventy-seven years old, he rides fifty 
miles a day, and feels no inconvenience from 
it! He enjoys fine health, though his consti- 
tution has always been delicate. There is 
the same uniformity and regularity in his 
dress that there is in his habits and manners. 
His dress is a drab coat and light vest and 
pantaloons. In person, Mr. McBee is small, 
with a mild and pleasing expression of face 
In his manners, he is kind and gentle, with 
the simplicity of achild. Seldom is he ex- 
cited by any thing, but there is in hima sleep- 
ing passion, which is sometimes roused. 

In 1847 Mr. McBee made a visit to the 
northern states, for the purpose of obtaining 
information in regard to Rail-roads. He had 
been appointed a delegate to the Rail-road 
Convention in Columbia, and went on from 
there after the adjournment of the Conven- 
tion. 

Whilst at the north, he was induced to sub- 
scribe ($10,000) Ten Thousand Dollars to the 
Seaboard and Roanoke Rail-road. In order 
to encourage the Charleston, Louisville and 
Cincinnati Rail-road, he had taken fifteen or 
twenty thousand dollars in that road. He 
took twelve thousand dollars of stock in the 
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Greenville and Columbia Rail-road, and after-| and paper, he has been equally suceessfaR 
wards increased it to fifty thousand doilars, | All this success he has seemingly aceomplish- 


as has been already mentioned. It may with | ed without an effort on his part. When he 
great truth be said of Mr. McBee, that very | subscribed largely to the Charleston Rail- 
few men who have made their fortunes have | road, every one thought his stock would be of 








appropriated so much of them to publie pur-| 
poses, and to the support of honest industry, 
to the improvement of their country in her 
agrieulture, mauufactures, schools, houses, 
and public buildings, rail-roads,&e. It may 
with equal truth be said, that Mr. McBee 
never engaged in an enterprise that did not | 
succeed. As a saddler he commeneed his | 
fortune, had a high reputation for his work, 
and laid the foundation of that immense es- 
tate which he now owns! As a merchant. with 
numerous branches of his mercantile busi- 
ness at Lincolnton, Spartanburg, Greenville, 
and elsewhere, during some fifty years, he has 
been everywhere suceessful! As an extensive 

manufacturer of cotton and woolen eloths | 





little or no value. But it now pays him 
seven per cent. The state of South Carolina 
issued some years ago a six per cent. stock 
whieh Mr. McBee, as President of the Rail- 
road, endeavored to induce the company to 
take for certain purposes. They deelined, 
and he took several thousand dollars of it 
himself. This stock was soon worth a pre- - 
mium of ten per cent.! There are some 
men whose judgment seems unerring, and 
who have an intuitive notion of suceess,. 
Vardry McBee is one of that elass, and like 
all truly great men, is without pride, ostenta- 
tien, or pretension. Such men are generally 
suecessful, whilst their opposites are almost 
invariably wanting in success. 
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1—sOUTHERN DIRECT BRADE. 


Now that this subject is again receiving the 
attention at the South which it deserves, and 
is about to be brought before the Planters’ 
Convention in Macon, Georgia, in October, 
and the Merchants’ Convention, Baltimore, in 
December, we cannot refrain from inserting 
the following apposite remarks from Mr. Bay- 
jer, who has taken the lead in the matter : 

“The absolute necessity of the success of 
this cause at the South, has long become a 
fixed impression upon the public mind. The 


results, have awakened apprehensions of the 
deepest character in the Southern breast. The 
mighty torrent whieh is sweeping over us, 
with as desolating an effect as the English 
commeree in India, has been met by the 
friends of Southern prosperity, heretofore, 
without success. They have been overborne 
by the surges of the resistless torrent, and in- 


stead of doing good have formed examples te | 


retard others. The onward march, however, 
of the commercial power of the North, and 


England at the South, and the eoneentration 


of our trade, money and power at Liverpool 
and New-York, has once again aroused the 
attention of the South, and she is again in an 
attitude of revolt against the ‘Government of 
Trade,’ now termed omnipotent. In this eri- 
tieal juncture, before despairing, or adopting 
rash modes of resistance, it is well that our 
course should be marked by common sense, 
eaution, but firmness. 

“ One thing is evident, that unless something 
is done the future of the South will be that of 
Ireland, She must inevitably become a mere 
province to sustain the commercial and ma- 
nufacturing cupidity of others. 

“The South loses annually on her exports 
from 15 to 20 per cent. of their value, in unne- 
cessary charges and expenses. (The per cent. 








naturally ineident toa regular and properly 
organized trade is not ineluded.) She pays 
on her imports from 20 to 100 per eent, en- 
hanced valuation, (the consequence of a cir~ 
| euitous transportation.) Witbout going into 

detail. it is sufficient to state. that though her 
| produetions are of the very richest character, 
| with cheap slave labor, yet her annual expenses: 
| are very nearly equal to the value of her pro- 
| duce, leaving it a very uneertain question 
| whether, in a series of years, she is acquiring 
| eapital or beeoming involved in debt. With 





evils of the present system, and its inevitable | * balance of produce (in originai value) in 


her favor, the balance of trade (indicated by 
exchange) is against her. 


2.—ALABAMA DIRECT TRADE COMPANY, 


We are favored by J. B. Gladney, Esq., with 
acopy of the charter of the company, and with 
the report upon its general objeets, which was 

| made in the Legislature of Alabama, and which 
| has been published in one of the numbers of 
| the Cotton Plant. We are firmly convinced of 
the propriety of the South’s trading on her own, 
} account, All middle-men—like tariffs and re- 
| strictions, are pro tanto obstacles to trade. They 
| are bridges, and often very dilapidated ones, 
lover whieh produce must pass to the con- 
sumer. Why bridges at all, when the current 
is not ankle deep ? Why New-York and Liver- 
book when we can have Rotterdam at once ? 
hy this“ pent up Utica,” when the whole 
continent is ours? Mr. Gladney says : 

“ The General Assembly of the State of Ala- 
bama, at its late session, passed an act ineorpo- 
rating the Alabama Direct Trade and Exchange 
Company, limiting the capital to three millions 
of dollars ; and also passed a supplementary 
act which entirely removes the three millions 
limit, and allowing the company to receive sub- 
scriptions to their capital stock, to any extend 
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that may be fouyd necessary to carry out the 
objects of their charter ; each of which acts 
passed both houses of the legislature unani- 
mously, after having had the most thorough in- 
vestigation. The obvious policy of the Com- 
pany is to apportion the capital stock amongst 
the different states and territories, to persons of 
b> meepeionn according to exchangeable pro- 
uctions.” 


3.—UNETED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, 


We thank General Rusk, of Texas, for a 
«copy of his very laborious and able report 
upon the subject. There is much in it that 
we would extract ; in fact we must do it hereaf- 
ter. Such documents have a national interest. 
Ateneral Rusk is an advocate for Southern 
steamers to Europe—to South America, and 
to Mexico. His report is strongly in their 
favor, and im giving his aid to the Collins’ 
steamers he distinctly announces the condi- 
tion *hat the South is to receive equal favor 
in her enterprises of the same sort. But is 
she prepared to enter upon any, and can 
promises of the kind be relied upon from the 
North? At least, we shall see. 


The United States mail a lines in ope- 
ration on the Ist ef March, 1852; the names 
of the several steamers, where employed, their 








tonnage respectively, and the date of their 
being firet placed in service. 
Register, Date of com- 
Name, tonnage. mencement, 
Tons. 95the. 
*Washington......1,641 00 June, 1847. 
*Hermann........ 1,734 00 March, 1848. 
tFranklin..... ... 2,184 00 October, 1850. 
tHumboldt........ 2,181 00 May, 1851. 
Atlantic. ......... 2.845 66 April, 1850. 
on EE 2,707 10 May, 1850. 
tAcctic..... eve sear 2,856 75 October, 1850. 
err 2,723 08 November, 1850. 
TENS 891 18 December, 1848. 
ae Te 2.432 23 September. 1849, 
a Evens « os give 727 42 January, 1850. 
Crescent City....1,291 00 April, 1851. 
orado........ 1, 88 April, 1851. 
Empire City ......1,751 21 May, 1851, 
SCherekee......... 1.244 89 May, 1851. 
CO eer 2.123 65 August, 1851. 
Philadelphia. ..... 1,238 10 October, 1851. 
jCalifornia........ 1,058 @0 October, 1848. 
\Oregen........... 1,099 00 October, 1848. 
\||Pamama,.......... 1,087 00 November, 1848. 
Tennessee........ 1,275 00 , 1849. 
\\Golden Gate...... 2.068 00 , 1861. 
}Columbia......... 778 00 —-——, 1850. 
*Isabel..........-1,115 00 October, 1848, 
* Between New-York and Bremen, via 
Southampton. 


¢ Between Néw-York and Havre, via South- 
ampten or Cowes. 

Between New-York and Liverpool. 

; Between New-York, Havana, New-Orieans 
and Chagres ; New-York and Chagres. direct ; 
New-York and Chagres. touching at Kingston ; 
and between New-Orleans and Chagres, 
direct. 

|| Between Panama and Asteria, via San 
Diego, Monterey, San Franciseo and Umpqua 
city. 

** Between Charleston and Havana, via 
Savannah and Key West. 

steamers of the Collins’ line are some 
six feet deeper than the custom-house rule 
for caleulating tonnage embraced in the cal- 
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culation, which makes their actual ton 
about twenty-five per cent. more than th 
registered tonnage, demanded in the table.— 
Mr. Collins’ report. 

The Pacific Mail Steamship Company has. 
besides, in the Pacific, seven steamers of 
different tonnage, but aggregating near five 
thousand tons. They transport the mail only 
when exigencies make its transportation by 
them necessary or expedient.—Mr. 4spin- 
wall’s report. 


4.—THE MOUTH OF THE MISSISSIPPI, 


We intend, in our next, a paper upon the 
subject, illustrated by a diagram, which will 
speak with good effect to the one of the 
whole country, and exhibit the miserable policy 
of doleing out a few thousand dollars fer open- 
ing the navigation of the test river upon 
earth—an “ inland sea,” which drains an em- 
pire equal to that of the Ptolemies and the An- 
tonines. We have faith that this paper will re- 
ceive its proper consideration in the next Con- 

and t the Southwest will obtain all 
that it fairly has earned, in material aid and 
countenance. 


5.—FUGITIVE SLAVE LAW. 


Judge Catron, of the Supreme Court, thus 
sums up the penalties of this act, which the 
“higher law” men go about teaching, in their 
Uncle Tom’s Cabins, pulpits, schools and ros- 
trums, is opposed to all godliness, and despica- 
bly mee ta The Bible, the Constitution of the 
United States, the Union itself, are old-fashioned 
contrivances to perpetuate wrong. Away with 
them all, and let us go to school to the Stowes, 
the Tappans, the Beechers.—Thersites rather 

Barabbas rather than Christ! 

The act of 1850 declares : 

Ist. That any person who shall, ssovctogen.« 
and willingly, obstruct, hinder, er prevent suc 
claimant, his nt, or attorney, or any person 
or persons, lawfully assisting him, her or them, 
from arresting such fugitive, either with or with- 
out process ; 

Or 2d. Shall reseue, or attempt to rescue, 
such fugitive, when arrested, from the custody 
of the claimant, his agent, or attorney, or from 
the custody of any ether person or persons law- 
Sully assisting ; 

Or 3d. Shall aid, abet, or assist the person 
owing service, directly or indirectly, to escape 
from such claimant, his agent, or attorney, or 
other person or persons legally assisting ; 

Or 4th. Shall harbor or conceal such fugitive, 
80 as to prevent his recevery and arrest, after 
notice or knowledge of the fact that such per- 
son was a fugitive ; the person so offending, 
in either of the cases specified, shall be subject 
te a fine not exceeding one thousand dollars, 
and imprisonment not exceeding six months, on 
couvietion by indictment, Secondly, that the 
person thus offending shall forfeit and pay, by 
way of civil damages, to the party injured by 
such illegal conduet, the sum of one thousand 
dollars for each fugitive lost by reason of such 
conduct, to be recovered by action of debt. 





6.—THE TEHUANTEPEC ROUTE. 


Since the publication of our article in the 
July number of the Review, we have received 
acepy of the very able Remonstrance of the 
Company to the Congress of the United 
States, and the equally able Memorial from 
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the same quarter. These documents are un- 
derstood to be the productions of Mr. Bur- 
well, of Virginia, who has been an active ad- 
vocate of the interests of the route, and in this 
he deserves the favor of the whole country. 
Whatever may be the fate of the enterprise 
now, it is bound eventually to triumph. In 
some shape the United States will have the 
right of transit across Tehuantepec, and Mexi- 
co may rest assured of that. 


7.—INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL CON- 
VENTIONs, FAIRS, &c, 


There is to be a great Commercial Convention 
of all the Southern and Southwestern States held 
in Battrmore, in December next, and prepara- 
tions on a large scale are to be made for the 
meeting All of the states and cities interested 
are invited to send delegates, and we trust 
they will. It is fifteen years since the South 
has met in Convention upon the subject of pro- 
moting her foreign and inter-state trade. Suc- 
cess to the movement now. We open our pages 
to its discussions, and will have a good deal 
ourselves to say upon it before December. 

The Georgia Fairs are to be beld at Macon 
in October, and will, as usual, be largely at- 
tended. The Cotton Planters’ Convention 
convenes there at that time. 

Preparations are being made for the South 
Carolina Fair at Charleston, in November, on 
a scale of great brilliancy. Senator Soulé de- 
livers the address. 

There is a Convention to sit 19th August 
at Union, Virginia, of all the rail-road interests 
of the state, forthe purpose of inducing har- 
mony of action. We hope to attend it. 

New-Orleans talks of a Southern and West- 
ern Exhibition of Agricultural and Manufac- 
turing products in that city in February, 1853. 

The American Institute, New-York, opens its 
great annual Fair in October, and a Crystal 
Palace and a World's Fair are things which are 
to be, and that very soon. 

Truly this is an age of Fairs and Conven- 
tions. They are the fulerums on which Archi- 
medean levers are moving the world. 





8.—RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


1.—.fnnals of the Congress of the United 
States. Seventh Congress. from December 
7. 1801, to March 3d. 1803, inclusive, 2 
vols. Pp. 1379 and 1611. Washington: 
Gales & Seaton. 


We have here compiled from authentic 
materials. the debates and proceedings in the 
Seventh Congress of the United States ; to 
which is added an appendix. containing im- 
portant state papers and public documents, 
and all the laws of a public nature. To the 
whole is supplied a copious index. To the 
historiographer and the politician, these 
volumes are of great value. At some future 
time they will be referred to and noticed more 
in detail. 


2—The Legislative Guide, By Joseph B. Bur- 
leigh, LL. D. Second edition. Philadel- 
phia: Lippincott, Grambo & Co. New- 

Orleans: J. B. Steel. Pp. 287. 

This book contains, to vse the words of the 
title-page, which are sufficiently descriptive 
of the contents of the work, all the rules for 
conducting business in Congress ; Jefferson’s 
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Manual, and the Citizens’ Manual, one | 
a concise system of rules of order, foun 

on congressional proceedings ; with copious 
notes and marginal references, explaining the 
rules and the authority therefor, designed to 
economize time and secure uniformity in the 
proceedings of all deliberative assemblies, and 
also to meet the wants of every private citi- 
zen who desires to understand the right wa: 
to transact public business. The book is we. 
— to answering the objects of its publi- 
cation. 


3.—The History of the Restoration of Monarchy 
in France. By Alphonse de Lamartine. 
Vol. If. New-York: Harper & Brothers. 
New-Orleans: J.C. Morgan. Pp. 499. 


That this work of Lamartine’s is written 
with spirit, and contains much matter that is 
highly interesting, even those who do not 
admire the style and manner of the author, 
must admit. Whether, however, it can stand 
the test of criticism, and be approved as veri- 
table history, is much more questionable. 
The habits of composition which distinguish 
Lamartine, and the characteristics of his 
mind, are not such as give assurances of a 
trustworthy historian. He og too much, 
and colors too highly, rather like the romance- 
writer than like the grave composer of mere 
history. Yet has he made a very readable 
book, and one that will be perused by many 
with delight. 


4.—-The Bible in the Family; or. Hints on 
Domestic Happiness. By H. A. Boardman, 
D. D. Fourth edition. Philadelphia : oo 
pincott,Grambo & Co. New-Orleans: J. B. 
Steel. Pp. 328. 


This is a home book, and treats on home 
subjects. Domestic happiness, considered in 
the light of the various family relations. is the 
theme which is discussed ; and it is discussed 
in an able, pleasing, and successful manner. 


5.—-The History of Virginia, from its Earliest 
Settlement to the Present Time. By T. 8. 
Arthur and W. H. Carpenter. Philadel- 
phia: Lippincott, Grambo & Co. New- 
Orleans : J. B, Steel. Pp. 332, 


The volume before us forms one of Lip- 
incott’s Cabinet Histories of the States. 
t is well and pleasingly written. There is 
one objection to the book, which seems to us 
a serious one. The history purports to be 
brought down to the present time ; but only 
eight pages out of the 332 are devoted to that 
part of it which belongs to the present cen- 
tury. The narrative, moreover, is wholly con- 
fined to the progress of events. We find in it 
nothing of natural history, of geology, geog- 
raphy, agriculture, ete. This is to be regret- 
ted. What is done, however, is well done. 


6.—-Marcoe Paul’s Voyages and Travels. Erie 
Canal. and Adventures in New-York. Pp. 
203 and 192. By Jacob Abbott. New-York - 
Harper & Brothers. New-Orleans: J. C. 
Morgan. 


These books are two of the series in course 
of preparation and publication by that grace- 
ful and natural writer, Mr. Jacob Abbott. 
They are intended for the young; and are 
well calculated to please the minds of sueh 
as love to aequire information by instructive 
reading. 
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7.—Waverley Novels. 
a Co. New-Orleans: J. B.Steel. Pp. | 





There is no need of any eulogy of the 
writings of Walter Scott. They are well, 
known already to fame: and posterity will 
not willingly let them die. Price, per part, 
each containing a novel, 50 cents. 


8.—Harpers’ New Monthly Magazine for July, 

New-Orleans ; J. C. Morgan. 

There is no magazine published in America 
of its kind which can compare with this of | 
the enterprising Harpers, It contains the | 
best articles of the foreign reviews, and much 
well-digested general intelligence. Price $3 
a-year. 


' 9—Other Serial Publications-—-a.) The 
American Whig Review for July, 1852; b.) 
The Democratic Review for Jane; c.) The 
Knickerbocker for June and July ; d.) The 
New-Orleans Medical and Surgical Journal 
for July ; ¢.) The Bankers’ Magazine and | 
Statistical Register for July; /.) Hunt's | 
Merchants’ Magazine and Commereial Re- 
view for July ; g.) The Western Journal and 
Civilian for June ; h.) The Southern Literary 
Messenger for July ; i.) The Plough. the Loom 
and the Anvil for June; j.) Appleton’s Me- 
chanics’ Magazine and Engineers’ Journal 
for July; k.) The Southern and Western 
Masonic Miscellany for June ; 1.) The Weat- 
ern Medical News and Cancer Journal, Vol, 
1. No, 1, of the new series; m.) The Bleak 
House. No, 4. by Charles Dickens; n.) Pic- 
torial Field Book of the Revolution, No. 23. 
Harper & Brothers and J. C. Morgan; o.) 
London Labor and London Poor, Part 19— 
Harper & Brothers and J. ©. Morgan; p.) 
The Literary World of July 3, and July 10; 
% The Soil of the South for July ; r.) The 

usical World and Journal of the Fine Arts, 
July 1. 1852; s.) The Journal of Agriculture 
for June 16; ¢.) United States Economist. 
etc. for May ; wu.) Morton’s Literary Gazette. 
Vol. 2. No. 6, for June; v.) American Rail- 
road Journal for June 19 and 26. and July 8 
and 10. These serials contains the ordinary | 
amount of appropriate matter. Most of them 
have been already spoken of at some length | 
on previous oceasions ; and need. therefore. | 
no particular mention at present. Some of 
them, particularly those first mentioned, | 
should find a place on every gentleman’s 
reading-table, 


10. Traditions and Reminiscences—chiefly o 
the Revolution in the South—including Bi 
graphical Sketches. Incidents; Anecdotes. 
gc. By Joseph Johnson, M.D. [From the 
Hae of Walker and James, Charleston, 


Since the publication of Major Gardiner’s 
‘Anecdotes of the Revolution,’ which. al- 
though full and interesting. have been for 
some time out of print, and consequently not 
readily procurable—no book has appeared. 

rofessedly devoted to the “ by-seenes”’ and 
neidents of the Revolutionary struggle in the 
South. The present work is, therefore, valua- 
ble. if considered merely as a collocation of 
carefully ascertained facts. such as may form 
the foundation of many a thrilling romance 
and legend for future novelists. who think 
proper to take advantage of the material. 
But the book is deserving of a warmer com- 
mendation than this, when we regard it (as it 
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Abbotsford edition. should be regarded) as a lucid, entertaining, 
Waverley. Philadelphia : Lippincott, Gram- | 


and graphic survey of the many manifesta- 
tions of the patriotism and devoted energies 
of our fathers; which, fatling not within the 
scope of graver and more elaborate details of 
the periods are yet illustrative of its spirit, 
and are caleulated to develop a liberal un- 
derstanding of its policy. Some one has said 
of Voltaire’s Histories—at least the majority 
of them—that they can only be considered 
** a farrago of lies.” The remark, eminently 
true of him. may apply in a modified degree 
to all histories. and consequently the matter 
which the legitimate historiographer rejects, 
is very often a fairer exponent of the real 
condition and character of a people than is 
generally allowed. We have, therefore, al- 
ways plaeed more reliance upon works like 
this of Dr. Johnson’s than the majority of 
readers ; and if at all well-written, we derive 
more pleasure from them. 

The “ Traditions and Reminiscences,” which 
we have carefully perused, besides containing 
much that is new, are penned by one. who, 
having entered con amore upon his task, has 
performed it well. To all who take an interest 
in the stirring events of a time * which tried 
men's souls,” we may commend this volume, 
with the assurance than they will not be dis- 
appointed, either in the style of the eompo- 
sition, or the selection and arrangement of 
its details, 


H—The Antiquary. Vol. It. Part I. of the 
edition now being published Lippincott, 
Grambo & Co., Philadelphia. New-Orleans, 
J. B. Steel. Pp. 262. 

The notice, above given, eentains all the infor- 
mation which is necessary for us to impart re 
specting this book. 


12.—La Gran Quivera; er Rome Unmasked— 
A Poem. This work, from the press of Pudney 
& Russell, 79 John street, New-York, like every 
thing else from their hands, possesses the 
highest typographic beauty, and the binding is 
equally fine. 

The story is somewhat in the fashion of 
Don Juan, and finds its leading incidents in the 
events of the Mexican war, There are seven 
cantos, We will not agree with the author that 
his work is at best a“ splendid trifle’ and no 
more. To be sure, there are salient points of 
favorable and adverse criticism. We bave time 
now for neither, and if we had, should confine 
ourself to the many merits, being disarmed, fur- 
ther, by the confession of the preface, that the 
“was prepared to while away the solitary 
of avery fair and a very partial critic,” 
to whom he has dedicated it iv touching and 
beautiful terms. The author is, we believe, a 
Tennesseean. 


13.— Translations from the Meditations of 
Lamartine, with Fugitive Pieces by James T. 
Smith, of Louisiana. 

A splendidly issued work, and also from the 

ress of Pudney & Russell. The author is well 
acon among the prairies of the Attakapas ; 
and the only time we ever had the pleasure of 
meeting him was in 1848, at a party on the Teche, 
when every thing went merrily as a marriage 
bell. We recollect his reciting a pretty piece 
of his own, entitled “ The Belles of St. Mary,’” 
and we regret not to find it in the collection, for 
St. Mary’s belles are worthy of all poetry and 
song, and we wonder that bards have not multi- 
plied there. If we had time it would please us 
to extract from some of the pieces of this col 
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lection— perhaps “Which is the Fairest 
Flower,” or “ Plant it in Love,” as they are in- 
disputably the best. 


14.—The Bankers’ Magazine for June, 1852. | 
Boston. 


Contents, a.) The Bank of England. 6.) Bank 
Statistics. ¢.) Lawson's History of Banking. 
a) Decisions of the Supreme Court of Maine, etc. 
€.) Prize Essay on Banking. f.) Bank Items. | 
g.) Miscellaneous. A.) Bauk Correspondence 
2.) Notes on the Money Market for May, 1852. 


15—The Napoleon Dynasty, or the History of | 
the Bonaparte Family—with 20 portraits. Cor- 
nish, Lamport & Co., New-York, 1852. 


This isa large and very handsome volume, 
and the material appears te have been carefully 
collected, as it is most graphically and powerful- 
lyworked up. We had hoped to present some. 
of the fine passages which every where abound 
From the public archives of our own and of for- 
eign states, and from members of the Bonaparte 
family on both sides of the Atlantic, valuable | 
authentic materials have been obtained, now 
first brought to light. Among the portraits are 
Nepoleon, Carolo, Leetitia, Cardinal Fesch, 
Josephine, Maria Lovisa, Joseph, Lucien, 
Louis, Hortense, Jerome, Elizabeth Patterson, 
Jerome Napoleon, Eliza, Pauline, Caroline, Eu- 
gene, Joachim Murat, Louis Napoleon. 

GAYARRE’S HISTORY OF LOUISIANA. 

Our friend, the author, has kindly furnished 
us in atvanee with the sheets of his work. 
which is soon to be issued im handsome style | 
from the press of Mr Wiley, New-York, and 
will constitute vol, LL. of his invaluable histori- 
cal labors. The period embraced extends from 
the year 1740 down to the delivery of the pro- 
vince to Spain. He has had access to docu- 
ments from Spain which put an entirely new 
face upon this period of our history, as isshown 
to some extent here, but which will appear 
more conspicuously in the 3d and closing vol- 
ume, now prepared for the press. 

Mr. Gayarre has followed with great fidelity 
the record, with which his labors may at any | 
time be confronted. Naving concluded for his 
own tther of the history, he 
now gives us the history itself, though with a} 
good deal of attractiveness of style and manner. 
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of New-York, New-Orleans, San Francisco, ete., 
as thousands of certificates now before us show, 
all of which can be seen at the office of the 
agent, Mr. Bridge,in New Orleans. 


Thanks to J. R. Watkins, Esq., of Richmond, 
for valuable Hi-torical Documents—to Senators 
Soulé, Rusk, Downs, etc., for Congressional 
| Documents, and to Marshall P. , Wilder, of Mass., 
| fur Agricultural Bevesenes. 


No.2 of Taxation—an “able paper upon Mexi- 
co—one upon Spain, &c., must be reserved to 


our next. 





J. C. MORGAN, 
Bookseller and Stationer, 


Exchange Place, adjoining the Post- 
Office, New- Orleans. 


THE LATEST PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED BY 
STEAMER AND EXPRESS. 


The Works of Daniel Webster complete. 6 vols. 
8vo.—Price $15. 

The Cavaliers of England. By a Henry 

Herbert. I vol. 12mo.—Price $1 

Hungary in 1851—with Experience ore the Aus- 
trian Police. By Chas. Loring Brace. 1 vol. 

12mo.--$1 25. 

| The Howadjiin Syria. By George Wm. Curtis, 
author of Nile Notes. 4 vol. 12mo.—$1. 

Horse Shoe Robinson. By Hon. J. P. oT 
author of Swallow Barn. 1 vol. 12mo —$1 50. 

| Bronchitis and Kindred Diseases—in language 
adapted to common readers. By W. 
Hall M.D. Lvol. 12mo0--$1. 

The Household of Sir Thomas More. 1 vol. 
12mo.—50 ets. 

Gaieties and Gravities. By Horace Smith, 
author of Rejected Addresses, (Appleton’s Po- 
pular Library.)— 50 cts. 

Paris Sketch Book. By Thackeray, author of 
Vanity Fair, &c., (Appleton’s Popular Li- 
brary.) 2 vols.--$1, 

Journey to Iceland and Travels in Sweden 
and Norway--translated from the German of 
Ida Pfeiffer. L vol. 12mo.--50 cts. 

Gothie Architecture applied to Modern Resi- 





Had the sheets come into our p 
earlier, they would have formed the basis of an 
article which must have been deeply interest- 
ing, and we would also have given a great 
many extracts. The grateful task must now be 
reserved for our next issue. Meanwhile let 
every Louisianian order the book from Morgan | 
as soon as it arrrives. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


We thank “ Gertrude” for her beautiful letter 
from Italy. It came too late for the Review, 
aud we took the liberty of inserting it in another 
journal which she will receive as soon as she 
gets this. Should she not, a line to the office of 
the Review, New-Orleans, will bring several 
copies. We love the inspirations of the young 
and buoyant heart, replete with genius and wi 
promise. May we not hope that these inspira- 
tions will take shape and form oftener in the 
future. We extend the columns of either jour- 
nal to her. Will she throw off the veil ? 





We call the attention of merchants and others 
to the advertisement of the Salamander Safes 
which appears on our cover. These safes have 
stood the tests triumphantly in the great fires 





d By Arnot. lvol. 4to. 

Hand Book of Wines. By Thos, McMullen. 
1 vol. 12mo.--$1. 
Lectures on Histology. 1 vol. 8vo.—§2. 
3 from the Quarterly Review, (Appleton’s 

Na yn Library,)--50 cts. 
+ oe of the Revolution. 1 vol, 12mo. 


Theo sn 
The Life and Letters of Niebuhr. 1 vol. 12mo. 


Men of Great 
- Mille. 2 vols. 


ww. 
from Italy and a By Ww. M. 
lvol. (t2mo.—$l. 
The Diplomacy of the Revolution, By Tres- 


The Literature and Literar 
araties and Ireland. By 
vo.—$3 


sag ohn 


cott. Ivol, 12mo0.-—75 

Austria in 1848-'49, bei ati of the late 
Political Movements ; ienna, alien, Venice, 
and Prague. By W.H Btylee 2 vols. 8vo, 


$3 50. 

Pynohurst—his Wanderings and Ways of 
— By Donald MacLeod. 1 vol. 
vo.— 


A Treatise on Metall By Frederick 
Overman, i vol. 8v 


The Wide, Wide World. Ay Elizabeth 
Wetherell. 2 vols. 12mo,--$1 50. 
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Queechy. By the author of the Wide, Wide 
World. 2vols. 12mo.--$1 75. 
Trench on the Use of Words. 1 vol. 12mo.—~ 


75 cts. 

The Principles of Courtesy, with hints and ob- 
servations on Manners and Habits. By Geo. 
W. Hervey. ivol. 12mo.—75 ets. 

A Book for a Corner. By Leigh Hunt—Put- 
nam's Semi. Monthly Library .—25 ets. 

Claret and Olives from the Rhone to the Ga- 
ronne— Putnam's Semi-Monthly Library.— 

cts, 

Hood's Up the Rhine, with comic Ilustrations-— 
—— Semi-Monthly Library. 2 vols. 

cts. 

The Works of Stephen Olin, D. D., LL. D. 
2vols. Svo.—$2. 


NOVELS. 


The Daltons. By Lever —50 cts. 

Home and its Influence.—50 cts. 

Clifton or Modern Fashion. By Arthur Town- 
ley.—50 cts. 


Remorse and other Tales. By James.—25 ects. 


The Corsican Brothers. By Dumas.—25 cts. 

Pequinillo. By James.—50 cts. 

Hunting the Romantic.—50 cts. 

Heir of the Manor.—25 cts. 

Ben Brace, a Sea Tale.—50 cts. 

Lady Felicia.—50 ets. 

The Lays of Bruce.—By Grace Aguilar. 2 vols. 
1 


Viola. By Emerson Bennett.—25 cts. 

Gilderoy, a Tale.—25 cts. 

Kate Penrose. By Miss Hulbach.—25 ets, 

The Fortunes and Misfortunes of Harry Rocket 
Scapegrace.--50 cts. 

The Necromancer. By Reynolds.—60 ets. 

Ivar--By Miss Carlen. —25 cts. 

Altamont, or the Charity Sister. By Mrs. Nor- 
ton. 


MAGAZINES FOR JULY. 

Harpers’; De Bow ; Knickerbocker ; Eclee- 
tic; Hunt’s Merchants’; Bankers’ Magazine ; 
Mechanics’ Magazine; Godey’s Lady's Book ; 
Graham's Magazine ; Sartain’s Union Magazine ; 
Freemason’s Magazine; Blackwood for June ; 
Edinburgh, London Quarterly, North British 
and Westminster Reviews for April; London 
Art Journal for June; London Lancet for Jane. 


NORTON’S LITERARY GAZETTE 


AND 
PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR, 
NEW-YORK ; 
A Monthly Record of Works Published in 
AMERICA, ENGLAND, GERMANY & FRANCE, 


With a Review of the current Literature of the 
day; Contents of leading American and En- 
glish Periodicals, ts of New 
Books, &c., issued on the 15th of eack month, 
at $l per annum. 














MEDICAL COLLEGE OF THE 
STATE OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 

The annual course of Lectures in this“Institu- 

tion commences on the first Monday in Novem- 

ber, and terminates the first Saturday in March. 

Lectures will be delivered on the following 

branches :— 

Anatomy, by J. E. Holbrook, M. D. 

Surgery, by E. Geddings, M. D. 

i tutes and Practice, by 8S. Henry Dickson, 


.D. 
Physiology, by James Moultrie, M. D. 
Materia Medica, by Henry R. Frost, M. D, 
Obstetrics, by Thos. G. Prioleau, M. D. 
Chemistry, by C. U. Shepard, M. D. 
*C ative Anatomy. by L, Agassiz, M. D. 
Demonstrator of Anatomy, St. Julian Ravenel, 
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Assistant Demonstrator, F. T. Miles, M. D. 
Prosector to the Professor of Surgery, J. F. M. 

Geddings, M. D. 

Clinical Lectures are delivered twice a week 
at the Marine Hospital, and Hospital of the 
Alms-house, by the physicians of those Insti- 
tutions. 

Demonstrative Instruction in Medicine and 
Surgery at the College Hospital, by the Profes- 
sor of the Medical Coliege. 

The Dissecting-Rooms will be opened on the 
first day of November. 

The commencement will be held at an early 
date in March. 

For further information of the organization 
and course of instruction in the College, and 
other details, a printed circular can be obtained 
by reference to 

HENRY R. FROST, M. D., Dean. 

* At a Special Meeting of the Trustees and 
Faculty of the Medical College, held on the 3d 
day of January, 1852, Dr..L. Agassiz was unani- 
mously elected Professor of Comparative Ana- 
tomy, with the distinct understanding that the 
collegiate expenses of the Student are not to be 
increased by this addition to the course. 


PENNSYLVANIA COLLEGE. 
Medical Bepartment. 
NINTH BELOW LOCUST-ST. 


The Lectures in this Institution for the Ses- 
sion of 1852-3, will commence on Monday, Oc- 
tober 11th, and be continued, without interrup- 
tion, until the ensuing Ist of March, including 
a full course of instruction in all the depart- 
ments of a medical education. 

The Faculty is constituted as follows : 


William Darrach, M. D., Profr. of Practice of 

Medicine. 

John Wiltbank, M. D., Profr, of Obstetrics and 

Diseases of Women and Children. 

Henry 8S. Patterson, M. D., Profr. of Materia 

Medica and Therapeutics. 

David Gilbert, M. D., Profr. of Principles and 

Practice of Surgery. 

John G. Reese, M. D., Profr. of Medical Chem- 
ped and Pharmacy. 

Jonathan M. Allen, M. D., Profr. of Anatomy. 

Francis G. Smith, M. D., Profr. of Institutes of 

Medicine. 

Wm. H. Gobricht, M. D., Demonstrator of 

Anatomy. 

Secend course students are furnished with a 
ticket to the Clinical lectures of the Pennsylva- 
nia Hospital, without additional charge. Clin- 
ical Lectures on Medicine and Surgery, with 
operations, are delivered twice a week in the 
College, by the Professors of Practice and 
Surgery. The Anatomical Rooms will be open 
early in September. Fees—Matriculation, $5. 
Ticket of each chair, $15. Graduation, $30. 

For further information, address David Gil- 
bert., M. D., Registrar, No. 181 North Ninth-st. 

Sept—lt. 


PHILADELPHIA, 
FEMALE MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENN- 
SYLVANIA. 


Session of 1852-55. 

The Third Annual Session of this Institu- 
tion will commence on the 13th of September, 
1852, and continue four months and a half. 

FACULTY. 

Josern S. Loxesnone, M. D., Professor of 
Obstetrics, and Diseases of Women and Chil- 
| N. R. Mosexrey,M. D., Professor of Anatomy. 

ApranaM Livezey, M. D., Professor of 
Practice of Medicine. 

Daviw J. Jonnson, M. D., Professor of 
Chemistry and Toxicology. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GUINNESS & HILL, 
56 Camp-st., New-Orleans, 


Watches, Jewelry, Diamonds. 





Wittiam M. Cornexi, M. D., Professor of 
Physiology and Medical Jurisprudence 

E. ©. Ro.re, M. D.. Professor of Surgery. | 

Exr.woop Harvey, M. D., Professor of Ma- 


a, 
FEES. Gold Pi “ 
To each Professor.................0.-- $10. 00 » Tine % Conse, Unbreliae, 
Practical Anatomy.................... 7 00 GUNS, RIFLES, PISTOLS, 
Matriculation fee (paid only once)... .. 5 00° FANS, OPFRA GLASSES, PORTE MONNAIES, 
Gradmatien 990... »~ <i 00-0. --- 0-0 - Dressing, Liqueur, Work, Jewel, Glove and 
For farther information, appl rsonall ’ . z > 
> SPPIY pe y Odeur Cases, 


or by letter (post-paid) te 
Daviv J. Jonnson, M, D., 
Dean of the Faculty. 
229 Arch-street. 


UNIVERSITY OF NASHVILLE. 
Medical Department. 

The Second Annnal Course of Lectures in this department 
will commence on the first Monday of November vext, and 
—elee = a ys pew aeny be gs ve 

aut F. Fve, M. D., Principle cti s r. 

Joux M.  aneth M. 'D., Dustetries and the Dissanea of Canal, New 

omen and Children. ( | Persons from the interior making their pur- 
- Piveeien. D., Surgical and Pathological Anatomy | «1,608 in New-Orleans, will examine the large 
W. K. Bowxinc, M. Dy. Institutes and Practice of | and complete assortment of Dry Goods of 

Medicine. t i ; _ | every deseription offered for sale at this es- 
C.K. Winston, M.D., Materia Medica and Medical Juis- | taplishment. Relying upon cash sales and 
| quick returns the prices of every article are 


prudence. 
fixed at the lowest possible rates, as low it is 


Ronerr M. Porter, M, D., General and Special Anatomy. 
J. Berrren Levvstey, M. D., Chemistry and Pharmacy. 

| believed or lower than in any other house in 
the city. 


FINE FANCY ARTICLES. 


CASKIN & Co., 
Extensive Dry Goods Establishment, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
and 4 Chartres-street, corner of 

Orleans. 
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Witiam T, Barees, M. D., Demonstrator of Anatomy. 
The Anatomical rooms will be opened for stadeuts on the 
first Monday of October. 
A full Preliminary Course of Lectures will be given by the 
Professors, commencing also on the first Monday of October. q lanters 
Fee of each Professor $15; Matriculation ticket $5; Dis- | Improved Corn Mills for P " 
secting ticket $10; Graduation fee $25 | The undersigned offers his services to the 


Gast boned con be einained be the city ot Gum 98 58 00 | planters of Louisiana, in making improve- 








3 per week. Further inf n may be obtained by ad- 
Sars Desa. “ Hes. . | ments in Grist Mills, dressing the stones on 
March 1852. J.B. LINDSLEY, M. D., Dean. a new plan. invented by Mr. Gaines. of Texas. 





| 
ee en ee | By this plan he engages to make any mill grind 
Britannia Ware. at least ‘iouble the usual quantity, including 
The subscriber would respectfully call the | even patent mills. and make cool and fine 
attention of southern merchants to their! meal. He cuts his furrows wide and deep. 
stock of the above ware, consisting of tea-sets.| and by having a smooth, polished face, the 
coffee-pots, sugar and slop bowls, cream and | dressing is much more durable than any 
molasses cups, castors, lamps, candlesticks. | other. 
apittoons, pitchers, spoons, &e., &e., of varied Horse-Mills attached to a good running 
atterns; being persuaded that from their | gear, are warranted by him to grind two 
ong experience in manufacturing the above | bushels of corn an hour to each horse-power, 
ware, they will be able to give perfect satisfac- | and steam-mills in proportion. 
If no satisfaction given, no pay exacted. 


tion. Hut & BoarpMan, | 
Nos. 93 and 95 Arch-street, Philad. | 8S. WOLFF. 
Lan | Terms.—Steam Mills, Cologne Stone, $50 ; 
Dr. HMoofland’s German Bitters. pronch Burr-Stones. $2 per inch diameter ; 


| smali Horse-Mills, less. Orders may be sent, 
| post-paid, to the office of Max. De Bow’s 
Review. 


The relaxing heats of summer leave behind 
them a long train of evils. The most universal 
of these are general debility, and its sure | 


attendant, lowness of spirits. For these we 
| FREDERICK KLETT & CO., 





can recommend a speedy and unfailing cure, 
in the shape of Hoofland’s German Bitters, | 








prepared by Dr. C. M. Jackson. Philadelphia. 


It is, in our opinion a medicine sui generis— | 


alone—unapproachable. It seems to reach the 
fountain head of the difficulty in the digestive 
organization, and thus to relieve the secre- 
tions and the blood of the maceries morbi, or 
the cause of disease. Its tonie properties | 
give vigor to the membranes of the stomach, 
and promote the secretion of the gastric juice, | 
which dissolves the food, while its cordial, | 
soothing, and alterative influence imparts | 
general regularity and strength te the action | 
of the secretive organs, and seems to fortify | 
the constitution. Such is our own experience 
of its effects, and we believe it ie confirmed by 
the evidence of all who have tried it, or had 
an opportunity of witnessing its operations. 
For sale by Dr. Jackson, 120 Arch-st. Philad ; | 
J.Wright & Co.,151 Chartres-st. New-Orleans, 
& Dealers generally. 


W. A. JOHNSON & CO., 
Cotton and Tobacco Factors, 


COMMISSION AND FORWARDING MERCHANTS, 








\. 





No. 23 Commercial Place, New-Orleans 


Importers of Drugs and Chemicals, manufactur- 
ers of White Lead, and dealers in Paints, Oils, 
Glass, Varnishes, &c. 

The subscribers offer a full and fresh assort- 
ment of Drugs, Chemicals, &e., Apothecaries’ 
furniture, faucy articles, which they will sell on 
reasonable terms. 


FREDK. KLETT & CO., 
N. E. corner Second and Callowhill-streets. 


Sept—12m. 


DR. CICERO BAAKEE, 
Office, 82 Union-street, New-Orleans. 


hay Dx. Baakee will pay particular atten- 
tion to office practice. 


M. CARDONA & CO., 


Dealers in every description of Cabinet Furni- 
ture, Moss and Hair Mattrasses, Looking 
Glasses, Transparent Window Shades, &., 
No. 139 CANAL-STREET,  State-House 
Square, New-Orleans, 





